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PREFACE. 


HE ſollowing ſheets were at 
| firſt intended by the author 
for his private armſement, and the 
entertainment of a few frietids ; 
and it is to their kind partiality; fa 
ther than his own judgrmient, that 
the publication is how owing. He 
imagines, howevet, that it may be 
an agreeable entertainment to thoſe 
who have not had opportunities of 
enquiring into the nature of that 
pleaſure which is derived from the- 
atrical entertainments, and ſerve as 
a direction or information to ſuch 
as apply their talefits to the Stage. 

The characters he has attetnpted 
to draw of a few of the principal 
performers, are the reſult of private, 
but he hopes impartial, obſervation. 
If he has erred in any particular, he 
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will very readily acknowledge; and 
retract his miſtake; as he is certain, 
that neither malev olenge or any par- 
. attachment have influenced 

He does not offer this as a fi- 
niſhed performance. He is con- 
vinced, that firſt attempts ſeldom 
reach perfection; and = this has 
too many inaccuracies to aſſume 
that character. But as it ſeems to 
be a more regular deſign than has 
. appeared on the ſubject, he 
hopes that it may be an inducement 
to abler pens to follow his example, 
and fill up the outline he has at- 
tempted; and that the critically 
impartial will excuſe his deficiencies 
for the candour of his intention. 
In that confidence he ſubmitg ag to 
the 1 peruſal. 
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Definition of the Stage; its uſe to Society; the 
diſadvantages under which it labours. 


NE of the moſt celebrated writers of 
| () the laſt age, in his Eſſay on Dramatic 
Poeſy, has defined a play to be © a juſt 

e and lively image of human nature, repreſent- 
<« ing its paſſions and humours, the changes of 
&« fortune to which it is ſubject, for the de- 
« light and inſtruction of mankind.” This 
is a juſt definition, and we are more obliged 
to him for it, when we remember it is what 
Ariſtotle and Horace, notwithſtanding the 
pains they have taken with the Theatre, have 
B forgotten 
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forgotten to leave us. Certainly the Theatre, 
whether viewed in a tragic or comic light, is a 
lively picture of the human paſſions : the firſt 
repreſents ſubjects that are in themſelves grand 
and above the common ſphere; the laſt 


laſhes at the vanity of the general-world, the 
elbowed crowd of mortals : here you laugh at 


the intrigues and follies of the city dame; the 
knaveries of trade, or feel the laſh given to 
abſurdity and ridicule : there you weep the 
fall of the intrepid Cato; the gallant Alex- 
ander; the untimely fate of an Ophelia, or 
Deſdemona's betrayed innocence. Plays pro- 
perly conducted, might certainly be acade- 


mies of virtue, inſpire courage, form — 
taſte, and infuſe humanity. 


Perhaps, it were to lay myſelf open to an 
accuſation of wanting a due reſpect for things 
ſacred, were I to aſſert, that its influence upon 
our morals might be rendered almoſt as uſe- 
ful to ſociety as that of the pulpit. The 
Stage inſpires more ſtrongly with ſentiments of 
emulation; it teaches by pictures, that have 
the ſemblance of reality from action, what the 
ſoldier, the patriot, or the gentleman ought to 
do to make ſociety ſtill more happy : the pul- 

Pp pit 
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pit delivers plain, moral, and religious truths, 
that conduce indeed to the private emolu- 
ment of the peaſant ; but theſe are in gene- 
ra} already known to every elevated and diſtin- 
guiſhed character : it furniſhes a dry demon- 
{tration of our duty; but the former governs 
the mind by attaching the heart, and alarm- 
ing the paſſions, it ſhews pride in contention 
with defire, fear oppoſed to ambition, ſhame 
ſet againſt folly; and balances human na- 
ture. From a Theatre ſeaſonably and judi- 
ciouſly conducted, the greateft and moſt no- 
ble advantages might deſcend upon the peo- 
ple : and this ſeemed to be the ſenſe of cardi- 
nal Richlieu, who in France raiſed and pro- 
| tected it to the laſt. Inſtances may be de- 
duced from hiſtory, of the prevalence and 
force of well penned arguments, which tho? 
but dumb oratory, have heretofore imprinted 
hatred ; inflamed and directed the paſſions 
even againſt truth and common ſenſe. But 
theſe effects fall far ſhort of the glowing con- 
ſequences of eloquence, of a free delivery, a 
ſpirited action, a feeling of the ſubject; it is 
here popular fury is raiſed ; or the wild tu- 
mult ſoothed; it is here virtue may be en- 
forced; and vice with all its arts put to flight. 

B 2 But 
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But how faint is the power of the writer, 
the perſuaſion of the orator, when weighed 
againſt the ſtrength of the ſtage ; there we 


are truly animated: there we impreſs not on 


our memories barely, but on our hearts, ideas 
that intermixing with, become of a ſimilar 
ſubſtance with the paſſions : thoſe arguments 
which had but voice from the orator, catch 
from the actor exiſtence, and glow with life. 
Warmed by the ſtrength of character, we al- 
moſt poſſeſs it, and are tranſported beyond 
ourſelves. The calm Brutus furniſnes us with 
fortitude; the faithful Edgar infuſes loyalty; 
the tender Romeo fills with compaſſion; and 
Orlando's care of old Adam, inſpires with ge- 
neroſity. Thus the nobleſt ſentiments taking 
root in pleaſure, a moſt grateful ſoil, enlarge 
their bounds, and rely on reaſon as their ſup- 
port. We are here humanized,” ſays Aaron 
Hill, „without ſuffering; we become ac- 
&« quainted with the manners of nations, ac- 
« quire a fine poliſh without travelling; and 
<« without the trouble of ſtudy imbibe the 
“ moſt pleaſing, the moſt uſeful leſſons.” 


Example is the ſtrongeſt argument in phi- 
loſophy; and dramatic poeſy aſſumes almoſt 
| all 
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all the force of ſuch examples as are furniſh- 
ed by real life. Longum iter per precepta, breve 
& efficax per exempla; Example, ſays Seneca, 
« is a method of inſtruction ſhorter and more 
cc efficacious than precept.” Cruſaz obſerves 
upon this maxim, that example, indeed, af- 
fords a more effectual, but not a ſhorter me- 
thod than precept; and that we ſhould begin 
in the latter to prevent our being impoſed up- 
on by the former. From the opinions of theſe 
two philoſophers, we may infer, that example 
and precept blended, conſtitute the trueſt 
method of inſtruction; and they can only be 
blended upon the ſtage, 54 


The moſt celebrated characters of all ages 
and nations, the moſt remarkable events he 
open to the creative genius of the dramatic 
poet, under whoſe hands they riſe to light, 
with additional luſtre of ſtrong fancy, and 
harmonious numbers to embelliſh them, 
Every noble action that can ſtimulate the 
heart to virtue, every diſtreſsful incident that 
can touch with pity, or melt the ſoul into that 
Joftneſs which adds dignity to human nature, 
receives from him a brighter poliſh. Under 
his direction the performer inſpires the before 
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inactive ſcene with proper manners, with ne- 
ceſſary paſſions ; he gives it by voice and per- 
formance the ſemblance of reality, the force of 


truth; and thus united, the bard and the 


player happily hold up the mirror to nature, in 
which each man may behold his own portrait 
at length; the ſhades of vice, and lights of vir- 
tue being ſo happily blended, as to force the 
human heart to acknowledge the likeneſs, and 
the audience are obliged from their own feel- 


ings to applaud. 


We are told, that Alexander, tyrant of Phe- 
rea, was ſo affected on ſeeing the Hecuba of 
Euripides acted, that he went out before the 
end of the firſt act, ſaying, 4 he was aſhamed 
to weep at the misfortunes of Hecuba and 


0 Polyxena, when he daily embrued his hands 


4 in the blood of his own citizens.“ He was 
afraid (fays Dacier) that his heart would be 


truly mollified, the ſpirit of tyranny leave his 


breaſt, and he go a private perſon out of the 
Theatre, which he entered as a maſter. The 
actor, who ſo ſenſibly touched him, with diffi- 
culty eſcaped with life, but was preſerved by 


_ Tome remains of that pity he had ſo powerfully 


raiſed, 


Hiſtory 
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Hiſtory furniſhes many incidents that 
confirm the aſſertion. If a well regulated 
Drama is attended with ſuch happy effects, 
may we not allow it to be the nobleſt enter- 
tainment the mind can enjoy, or ought to en- 
courage? Beſides, here the ſiſter arts pour out 
all their charms, to make inſtruction delight- 
ful. To the force of judicious acting, Poetry 
adds the ſofteſt, the moſt delightful numbers, 
Painting her moſt beautiful aſſemblage of 
Colours; and Muſic her moſt captivating 
ſounds. 


The reformation riſing from the Stage may be 
made almoſt as efficacious as that of the pulpit, 
becauſe the ſolemn dignity of the latter can only 
correct, or inſtruct, by declamatory remon- 
ſtrance; a method that does not always ſuc- 
ceed: whereas many people are more open to 
feel the ridicule flung by the comic muſe up- 
on their peculiarity of character, or extrava- 
gancies in vice or folly. In the pulpit, the mo- 
ral leſſon only can be delivered; on the Stage, 
the moral may be ſo tempered with the plea- 
lang, that even levity cannot help attending. 


B 4 That 
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That vice is more afraid of ridicule than of 
the moſt ſerious rebuke, is no uncommon ob- 
ſervation. The reaſon is evident; becauſe 
though we renounce the practice of virtue, 
the love of it is inforced by reaſon, and a mo- 
ral ſenſe of ſhame remains impreſſed even 
upon the mind of the moſt abandoned. The 
dramatic poet, in his attacks upon vice, is . 
at liberty to ſearch the province of humour for 
aſſiſtance; to call in wit, pleaſantry and poignant 
ſatire to his aid; when he has a mind to baniſh 
folly, by laughing her out of countenance. 
Thus, with force of genius, ſtrength of fancy, 
choice of expreſſion, grouping of ideas, and 
harmony of numbers, he ſmooths the rough 
precepts of philoſophy, awakens the heart to a 
true feeling of its duty; and whether he deals 
in the jocoſe or the ſerious, whether he calls 
forth the laugh, or compels the tear, he en- 
forces the principles of humanity, and his 
power is equally acknowledged. From him 
the characters of hiſtory receive an acceſſion 
of ſtrength and beauty; and the actor calls 
them, as it were, into life again, for our in- 
ſtruction and reformation. The poet preſents 
a correct drawing; the actor enlivens with 
colouring, and finiſhes the piece. 


The 
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The ſtate of the Stage in this kingdom is 
truly unhappy : the common people have 
ſtrange notions of its want of importance. 
Theſe notions it is ſcarcely poſſible to remove: 
for where popular prejudice has reigned fo 
long as to obtain the ſanction of hereditary 
right, reaſon languiſhes in a ſtate of captivity, 
the intellects are manacled ; judgment driven 
into exile. In this caſe, great muſt be the abi- 
lities that can awake the ſlumbering ſenſes, 
break the fetters of prepoſſeſſion, and fo far 
clear the mind, that every object may be 
viewed in a diſtin& and impartial light. 


In various nations, in different ages, the 
character of the Stage has been variouſly repre- 
ſented, but ſeldom, very ſeldom, impartially. 
Nor is it any deviation from truth, to affirm, 
that no one inſtitution whatever has been 
treated with ſo much undeſerved ſeverity. 
The immorality wherewith it has been prin- 
cipally charged, will ſubject me, I doubt not, 
to cenſure fro. prejudice and enthuſiaſm, for 
having profanely compared it to the pulpit : 
but if I ſtand acquitted in the eyes of 

judg- 
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judgment, taſte, and learning, 1 ſhall think 
myſelf ſafe from the arrows of detraction. The 
ohjection of immorality i is eaſily, is commonly 
made; but it is hard, nay, impoſſible to ſup- 
port it, unleſs you would chuſe to condemn 
the whole, becauſe a very ſmall par- ſacrifices 
to folly and vice. As well might it be urged, 
that the art of Printing ſhould be utterly abo-. 
liſhed, becauſe the preſs has at ſome times 
belched out blaſphemy, treaſon, and detrac- 
tion: the art of Painting deſtroyed, becauſe 
it has been proftituted to infamous purpoſes ; 
and Muſic utterly ſuppreſſed, becauſe worked 
up to a ſpirit of frenzy, by the ſkill of Ti- 
motheus, the pupil of Ariſtotle, fired Perſe- 
poks, if the ſtory deſerves credit. As it is be- 
yond diſpute, that the number of pieces, daily 
exhibited afford falutary leſſons to all degrees 
of people, leſſons whoſe tendency amount to 
as much efficacy as any friends of ſociety can 
wiſh, the Stage ſhould at length be admitted 
io triumph over the clamours of prejudice, the 


rage of enthuſiaſm, and to be founded upon 
2 an dulce of Horace. 


we 
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We have already granted, that ſome ſcenes 
are of a tendency too laſcivious for modeſt 
ears; that they are apt to miſlead reaſon, and 
excite irregular paſſions. But inveteracy has 
multiplied the number of theſe pieces far be- 
yond the bounds of reality; at the ſame time 
giving ſuch harſh, ſuch invidious colouring to 
thoſe that actually exiſt, that the man who does 
not chuſe to give himſelf the trouble of ex- 
amining, will be apt to credit the abuſe, and 
condemn the abuſed. To cavil at an inſtitution 
becauſe ſome ill conſequences may enſue from 
its toleration, 1s a mark of great weakneſs; a 
proof of a very ſuperficial 'knowledge of life. 
In life there is not, there cannot be any abſolute 
perfection. The moſt chaſte, the moſt unim- 
paſſioned mind, will, at ſome time or other 
harbour ideas that claſh with virtue. The 
moſt prudent men are often guilty of capi- 
tal errors ; and the devouteſt may ſlip from 
the paths of virtue ; the wiſeſt legiſlators have 
proved their fallibility by leaving ſomething 
for amendment, which eſcaped their penetra- 
tion; and thro? all degrees of human inven- 
tion, there runs a ſtrain of imperfection: why 
then ſhall the ſtage be particularly ſtigmatized, 

only 
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only for ſharing in the common deficiencies of 
all human inſtitutions ? 


Some foes to the Drama oppoſe it as perni- 
cious to the middling rank of people: but this 
objection ſcarcely deſerves an anſwer. People 
of all ranks require ſome recreation ; and as 
long as this very rational one comes within 
the compaſs of their purchaſe, it is ſurely pre- 
ferable to gaming and drinking. As ſome 
creatures, from the natural conſtruction of their 
parts, extract poiſon from the moſt ſalutary 
plants, ſo may the depravity and proſtitution 
of a vicious imagination derive pernicious 
principles from the beſt morals; as the 


ſcripture only afforded the earl of Rocheſter a 
ſubject of ridicule. But to urge the ſuppreſ- 


ſion of the Theatre from ſuch argumentation, 
confutes itſelf; with the ſame propriety it may 
be ſaid, that criminal laws ſhould be expung- 
ed, becauſe a miſtaken application of them 
has ſometimes reached jnnocence, 


If the Theatre,” ſays La Motte, in his in- 


genious eſſay on Poetry and Painting, © were 


< to be ſhut up, the Stage wholly ſilenced and 
« ſuppreſſed, I believe the world, as bad as it 


« 18 
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ce js now, would be then ten times more wick- 
« ed and debauched.” This was once the 
caſe at Milan : when Charles Barromeus took 
poſſeſſion of the archbiſhopric, he, out of abun- 
dance of zeal and ſeverity, ſhut up the play- 
houſe, and expelled the players, ſtrollers, and 
minſtrels, as debauchees and corrupters of 
mankind. He ſoon had reaſon to alter his 
opinion, for he found that the people ran into 
all manner of exceſſes; and that wanting 
ſomething to amuſe and divert them, they 
committed the moſt horrid crimes by way of 
paſtime. It was on this account he repented 
of his edict, recalled the baniſhed players, and 
granted them a free uſe and liberty of the 
Stage. But without recurring to the Italian 
hiſtory for a proof of the hatred which igno- 
rance and vice, when they ſway, have to the 
Stage, we ſhall find a ſtrong one at home; and 
it has been juſtly remarked, that during the 
reign of anarchy and Oliver, it was s proſecuted 
with enthuſiaſtic violence, 


In affirming that vicious or ridiculous 
characters are exhibited with any other view 
thanto expoſe or render them contemptible ; 
the deſign of the poet is either miſtaken, or 
miſre · 
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miſrepreſented ; for by judiciouſſy contraſt- 
ing the virtuous and the vicious, there are lights 
reflected upon the former, that render them 
more amiable and alluring ; a ſhade of horror 
and deteſtation is caſt over the latter. Thus, 
according to its original inſtitution, the Stage 
may he made to anſwer the moſt uſeful ends 
of ſociety ; when it ſwerves from this, it de- 
viates from its firſt intended uſefulneſs, it loſes 
of its perfection. 


It cannot be denied, that ſometimes the 
dramatic poet draws characters of ſuch a na- 
ture, that he muſt repent of them in his 
cooler moments. But this abuſe of Thalia 
happens only in two caſes : either when the 
poet is naturally of a profligate diſpoſition, or 
when neceſſity obliges him to ſtoop to pleaſe 
the taſte of an age, of whoſe elegance and vir- 
tue we cannot greatly boaſt. The man who 
has uſed himſelf long to drinking wine to ex- 
ceſs, will in time find himſelf obliged to have 
recourſe to ſtronger liquors for the preſerving 
his ſtomach in a proper tone. Thus, when 
looſeneſs and immorality has for ſome time 
reigned with abſolute dominion ; the decency 


and elegance which were its precurſors, are at 


length 
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length laid aſide, and groſſneſs and extrava- 
gance introduced in their place. This was 
the ſtate of England in the eaſy reign of 
Charles II. whoſe ſcepter was ſwayed by wit 
and wantonneſs. Buckingham then altered 
the Chances, a play that every well-wiſher to 
the Drama muſt wiſh had never been written. 
Southern wrote ſome comedies, in which his 
jeſts are too broad, his double entendres too 
plain not to call a bluſh into the face of mo- 
deſty. Buckingham, naturally a debauchee, re- 
joiced in his thus diſgracing the Stage. Southern, 
a man of a very different turn, was forced 
to write for bread: had he not written in this 
ſtrain, he muſt have ſtarved; yet he thought 
a very long life too ſhort to repent of this pro- 
ſtitution of genius, to which he was compelled 
by the depraved taſte of his audiences. 


Vice 1s of a contagious nature : the people 
in this reign caught it from the court, and the 
diſorder became general, while virtue and good 
ſenſe fled from the blaſted air. Nothing 
% now,” ſays Cibber in his Apology, © could 
be too looſe or too low for the court,” and 
the London Cuckolds, the moſt rank play that 
ever ſucceeded, was then in the higheſt fa- 


VOUT. 
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vour. We have ſeen in our time, this ſhame 
to the Britiſh ſtage, keep its ſtation, and con- 
ſtantly appear on the lord-mayor's day, till 
Taſte and Garrick joining, among other refor- 
mations, baniſhed it. Let me remark, to Rich's 
honour, thatmuch about the ſame time, wherein 
ſo much was done at Drury-lane, for Virtue and 
the Stage; the Rover, or Baniſhed Cavalier was 
revived at Covent-garden, which is one con- 
tinued tale of bawdery ; and in which a man 
appears ſtripped to his ſhirt, and ſtepping into 
bed to a whore. Can we, without regret, look 
back to the times of which we have been 
ſpeaking, and fee ſo much genuine wit and 
humour exhauſted in the ſervice of vice, ſuch 
ſhining talents proſtituted to ſuch infamous 
ends? Can we, without grief, behold men of 
ſuch genius, as Buckingham and Rocheſter, 
ſquandering the fortunes of kings in the gra- 
tifications of irregular appetites, without giving 
any attention to indigent merit, unleſs they 


found their vices flattered ; and the greateſt 


abilities proſtituted to popular depravity. Had 
the wit, the humour, the talents which in theſe 
days were laviſhed in the ſervice of folly and 
obſcenity, been expended in the cauſe of vir- 
tue, what noble ornament had been now be- 

queathed, 
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queathed to the Theatre, But, alas! Mr. | 
Johnſon has elegantly obſerved, that 


Intrigue was plot, obſcenity was wit. 


Guthrie ſays, that * Shakeſpeare brought the 
ſame men on the Stage whom he ſaw in the 
world.” If the truth of this affirmation be al- 
lowed, good ſenſe and virtue were in his days 
more faſhionable than in ours; and hence did 
he derive, in part at leaſt, the lively colouring 
of his ſtile, the ſentiment diffuſed through his 
matter, and the propriety of his manners. This 
is a whimſical ſort of tenet; but when Shake- 
ſpeare is the ſubject, we may allow ſome peo- 
ple to be ſingular, and let that ſingularity paſs 
as ſterling judgment. But we cannot ſubſcribe 
with implicit faith to this writer's aſſertion, be- 
ing of opinion that the world is now very lit- 
tle better or worſe than it was two thouſand 
years ſince; and that had Shakeſpeare lived 
in any age, his talents would have taught him 
to have followed nature as he Has done, and 
ſhe is always the ſame ; yet if the writings of 
that inimitable father of our Drama are a 
proof of the purity of the times in which he 
lived, we can produce ſpecimens of good ſenſe, 

C chaſtity 
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chaſtity of ſtile, and exactitude of character 
in Addiſon, Steel, and poor abuſed Cibber, 
that will beſpeak the good opinion of future 
ages in behalf of ours. 


A mean ſcribbler, in a work which few 


people have ſeen, and ſtill fewer read, after 
declaiming againſt the Stage with all the 
virulence and fury of a Collier, allows, that 
there are to be found in Dramatic Pieces 
noble and excellent ſentiments; and that it is 
poſſible to unite a Play wherein all the rules 
of the Drama are obſerved, and which ſhall 
be as holy and ſerious as any ſermon that ever 
was preached; and there is no apparent im- 
poſſibility of getting different perſons to re- 
hearle it in ſociety.” And why not in a Play- 
houſe? If it be really innocent to write or 
read a Dramatic Production, wherein can the 
crime conſiſt of ſeeing it repreſented on a 
Stage? and if it be copied from the living 
examples of real hfe, a draught of the man- 
ners of the times, may we not as well ſhut our 
eyes from obſerving the world ? Perhaps, if 
we examine into the merits and importance of 
the herd who write againſt the Theatre, we 
ſhall find the beſt part of them either 1gno- 


rant 


Ks 
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rant bigots, armed with zeal for the deſtruc- 

tion of taſte; or obſcure ſcribblers, who affe& 

the character of writers, and attack a favorite 

ſubject for that purpoſe, with falſe quotation, 

and willing miſrepreſentation. If Collier and 
Bedford have inveighed againſt the ſtage with 
great acrimony, have not Zoilus, Rymer, and 

Lauder, attempted to ſully the character and 

injure the reputation of the moſt celebrated 

writers? Yet truth has at length prevailed, 

and the intrinſic worth of Homer, Shake- 

ſpeare, Milton, and the Stage, vill outlaſt 
ages of braſs, while the fame of their invidi- 

ous enemies ſhall melt and be forgotten, like 
tracks in ſnow, or ice in the ſunbeam. 


C 2 CHAP, 


4 
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. 


Of Dramatic Entertainments in general; of Tra- 
gedy; a remark on the characters of the Or- 
phan ; the Fair Penitent ; Jane Shore; of the 
modern method of making Tragedies ; of the 
Roman Father, and Mallet's Eurydice. 


HE Stage, from its earheſt inſtitution, 

has aſſumed two different methods of 
applying its inſtructions to mankind. Theſe 
are, Tragedy and Comedy ; from them are 
derived other kinds of Dramatic Entertain- 
ments, of which, as well as the antiquity of 
the Drama, whether Tragic or Comic, we ſhall 
ſpeak in their proper place. At preſent we 
ſhall confine ourſelves to examine the nature, 
delign, and end of Tragedy ; in conſidering 
and commenting upon which with particular 
exactneſs, we find the moſt auſtere philoſo- 
pher extremely intent. Tragedy then,” 
according to Ariſtotle, “is a public leſſon, 
fraught with more inſtruction than even Phi- 
loſophy itſelf, contributing more to the poliſh of 
ſociety.“ Its effects,“ according to him, 
tranſcend any thing that can be communicated 
either 
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either by the beſt books or the moſt eloquent 
harrangues, becauſe it addreſſes the paſſions :” 
it alarms the ſenſes; whereas books and ſim- 
ple oratory addreſs themſelves but to the car, 
from whence they very ſeldom find a paſſage 
to the heart, by touching which alone man's 
refinement or reformation is compaſſed. It 
either aſſumes the appearance of public cala- 
mity or private diſtreſs ; for if a dignified per- 
ſonage ſuffer in the cauſe of virtue, it is a 
public calamity ; and a plague had been leſs 


injurious to the republic of Athens than the 
loſs of an Ariſtides. 


In theſe garbs it impreſſes the eye, which 
quickly conveys the living repreſentations to 
the ſoul, by which they are lodged in the re- 
ceſſes of memory, whence the iron teeth of 
time can ſcarcely tear them out. The impreſ- 
ſion paſſed through the eye will laſt almoſt as 
long as the motion of the viſual orb, while the 
precept of the ſchool, the maxim of the pul- 
pit, makes but a ſlight ſtay, and ſoon vaniſhes 


with a crowd of other ideas that but little 
concern us. 


Who can behold, well acted, and not ab- 
hor, the ambition and cruelty of Richard the 


* 3 tlürd, 
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third, the pride and prodigality of Wolſey, 
tne treachery and ingratitude of Iago, or the 
villainy and malice of Shylock ? Who can ſee 
the equal patriot Brutus, the honeſt abuſed 


Othello, the old injured Lear, the gallant and 
diſtrefſed Horatius, without ſharing in their 
different calamities, admiring and wiſhing to 
emulate their virtues ? There is a certain mo- 
ral ſenſe of virtue, an innate generoſity im- 
preſſed on the mind of man in a greater or 
leſs degree, which intereſts us in the event 
of the perfarmance, and inclines us to the ap- 
plauſe of good, to the deteſtation of evil. 


There are two imperfections in the human 
compoſition, which, in the opinion of the Sta- 
| gyrite, Tragedy contributes to correct; pride 
0 and want of feeling. Will not the heart of 

man be humbled, when he ſees that, in one 
| capricious moment, the maſters of the world 
have been enſlaved; when he beholds a Ba- 
Jazet ſtripped of power, and deſpairing in fet- 
ters; the glory of the Eaſt, the head of the 


Perſian monarchy. 


If | | Darius great and good, 
= Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen, 
| Fallen from his high eſtate , 


6 
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On earth the king, the father lies, 
Bleeding, dying, 


None ſupplying 
One kind hand to cloſe his eyes. 


Who can behold ſuch a picture as this, well 
repreſented, without being melted into com- 
paſſion, ſoftened to humility, and reconciled 
to the diſpenſations of that wonderful Provi- 
dence which has permitted ſuch viciſſitudes, 
and placed him beyond their reach? When 
the higheſt ranks in life are thus expoſed to 
the inferior character, they are a leſſon, pre- 
paring him to ſuſtain, with leſs murmur, ſuch 
diſgraces as may be incidental to his ſtation, 
and which from compariſon loſe much of their 
terror. Thus, by proper tragic exhibition, 
the mind of man 1s happily ſoftened, and, at 
the ſame time, ſtrengthened againſt accident, 
while its natural fears are tempered and worked 
up to a pitch of reſolution that enables it to 
oppole the aſſaults of fortune, with due defer- 
ence to the Sacred Hand that ſtrikes. By 
Tragedy we are alſo taught to huſband our 


' pity, not to laviſh it upon unworthy objects; 
. for to lament the affliction of thoſe who de- 


ferve to be miſerable, is an injuſtice done to 
nature and reaſon, 
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In the Orphan, for example, neither the 
fall of Caſtalio or Polydore ſhould excite our 
feeling ; it ſhould be reſerved for the unhappy 
father and the injured daughter : whereas the 
brothers in their diſtreſſes meet only with the 
rewards due to their deſerts; one being a per- 
fidious, equivocating friend; the other, a 
wild, intemperate villain, | 


There is not one character that deſerves 
compaſſion in the favourite Tragedy of the 
Fair Penitent, a title to which the heroine has 
no manner of right; her grief does not ſpring 
from compunction, but from a variety of paſ- 
ſions which ſhe is prevented from gratifying. 
She uſes her huſband like a dog, for behaving 
to her too much like a gentleman.; and, like 
an infamous incendiary, breeds a quarrel be- 
tween him and an honeſt man, who, through 
an equal attachment to her and honeſty, en- 
deavours to bring her back to her duty, and 
make her lead an eaſy life with a fond huſband. 
The laſt character is indeed ſo clouded by the 
vivacity of Lothario, the ſpirit of Caliſta; the 
grief of Sciolto, and the ſtoic gravity of Ho- 
ratio, that we have ſcarcely room to take any 


notice 
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notice of him, even when he 1s on the Stage. 
In ſhort, the characters wherewith we are any 
way intereſted in this piece, juſtly merit their 
fate; the father for forcing his daughter to 
marry againſt her conſent; the daughter for 
being an ill-judging, irreclaimable proſtitute; 
and the gallant for being an abandoned proſe- 
lyte of vice. Yet theſe are pictures, which, 
properly diſpoſed, might have had a due ef- 
fect, by creating a neceſſary abhorrence of the 
blemiſhes that ſtain them; whereas at preſent 
we ſee the Poet has endeavoured to render 
Lothario as amiable as poſſible, and the fall 
of him and Caliſta highly diſtreſsful. 


There is another living Play of Mr. Rowe's; 

I ſay another, becauſe, theſe two excepted, his 
Dramatic Pieces breathe only now and then 
which has very different effects. The reader 
will perceive, without my naming it, that I 
mean Jane Shore. That unhappy woman is 
introduced as a convert to virtue; and while, 
by her perſiſting in the cauſe of honour, we 
ſee her facrificed to ingratitude and cruelty, 
we are at liberty to weep her fate; tho we 
muſt acknowledge the juſtice of that Being 
which thus repays her former crimes, at the 
6 | {ame 
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ſame time that it puniſhes the perfidious Ali- 
cia and the wanton Haſtings. In the pitiable 
end of Dumont, the Poet has been ſo happy, 
as to raiſe, in every feeling boſom, ſenſations 
of ſuch a nature as would incline any one in 
the ſame circumſtances to join in his benefi- 
cence, tho? previouſly aſſured that the thunder 
of tyranny ſhould break in deſtruction over 
the head of him who held out relief. 


Otway and Rowe, in their Dramatic Exhi- 
bitions, ſpoke more immediately to the heart 
than any of their ſucceſſors. Few of our very 
modern Tragedies ſeem diſpoſed to this end ; 
in compaſſing which conſiſts the greateſt art of 
writing for the Stage, where nothing delights 
reaſon but what moves the affections, and inte- 
reſts the ſoul. One would imagine that the 
rhetoric which ſhould warm, the paſſions were 
now loſt ; ſince we ſcarcely. ſee any thing but 
U-contrived plots, cloathed with cold, mea- 
gre language; expreſſions without majeſty ; 
figures void of grace; characters meanly ſup- 
ported, and cataſtrophes inartfully wound up. 
So that were not Shakeſpeare, Rowe, and Ot- 
way, ſometimes to ſtep forth with uncontroul- 
able dignity, we ſhould be apt to think the 


end 
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end of Tragedy no longer ſubſiſted in Britain 
not all the varieties of the Roman Father could 
be able to preſerve it a footing on the Stage, 
but for the exquiſite feeling of a Garrick, 
which we once remember to have ſeen finely. 
ſupported by the tenderneſs of a Cibber, the 
noble deportment of a Barry ; who certainly, 
though ſecondary, appeared in this Play to 
vaſt advantage ; for to be ſecond to Cæſar, is 
almoſt ſupreme honour. 


There is an Eurydice in being ; the lan- 
guage, the characters and plot of which prove, 
that there 1s ſtill among us one man capable 
of reſtoring Melpomene to her throne, would 
he ſhake off his indolence, and ſtoop from 
his bowers of happy eaſe and ſocial joy, to 
correct the taſte of a cold, diſpirited age. 


CHAP. 
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Of the different ſpecies of Tragedy : of Lady 
Macbeth; its propriety : ſome ſtrictures on 
Shakeſpeare and Otway : of Tate's alteration 
f King Lear; of Addiſon's Cato; of our 
feelings when ſpeftators of a Tragedy; and 


their cauſe, 


J E have before obſerved, that the Tra- 

gic Poet has but two ways of work- 

ing his end of reformation, by terror and pity ; 
and his means of creating them alſo are only 
twofold, viz. either by public or by private 
diſtreſſes. The former of theſe ſtand more 
remote from the common ſphere of action, as 
recapitulating ſomething grander, and does 
not therefore fall immediately under the ap- 
prehenſion of the audience in general. This 
diſtance adds a dignity to the ſcene, and poſ- 
fibly may create a proportionable degree of 
anxiety and concern in the beholder, becauſe 
a body of people are ſuppoſed to ſuffer in the 
perſon of one illuſtrious man : on the other 
hand, the woes of domeſtic life, or of a pri- 
vate family, open in ſome all the ſprings of 
tenderneſs that can actuate the ſoul, which is 
p more 
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more open to feel, from ſelf-· acknowledgement, 
the fortune and viciſſitudes of a character that 
moves upon an equal footing. We ſhall not 
pretend to aſſert which of theſe two ſpecies of 
Tragedy are beſt ; we can only ſay, that we 
are differently affected by them, according ta 


their different complexions, or degrees of 
ſenſibility. 


To make our pleaſures conduce to our pro- 
fit, is a noble and very uſeful leſſon : this is 
beſt done on the Stage, by blending a variety 
of paſſions, in forming the various characters, 
ſo that they may be real pictures of man as he 


is, not as he ought to be; for a perfect cha- 
racter is, 


A faultleſs monſter that the world neer ſaw. 


Some people are ſo delicate as to be offended 
at introducing ſuch a villainous character on 
the ſtage as Lady Macbeth; but if the cha- 
racter be drawn from hiſtory, we are to ſup- 
poſe it ſupplied by the world; and thoſe who 
can read mankind, will tell you, that they 
every day meet with people in whom ambi- 
tion 1s as ſtrong, and which, had they the 
lame temptations, the ſame opportunity, would 

prompt 
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prompt them to run equal, if not greater 
lengths of barbarity. In this caſe then Shake - 
ſpeare was right in exhibiting her, becauſe 
ſhe appears deteſtable, and may affect ſome 
minds properly, by correcting in them the 

ſeeds _ a paſſion ſo very hateful. | 


It is one eſſential duty of an author to be 
juſtly acquainted with the age, nation, and 
character of the perſonage he introduces in the 
Drama ; this is what forms the manners of 
the piece, and was a knowledge in which 
Shakeſpeare did not always excel : he 1s guilty 
of many anachroniſms, but in one thing, how- 
ever, he is always exact; that is, in making 
his Romans ſpeak like Romans, his Engliſh- 
men like Engliſhmen. This art makes his 
pieces ſo very ſtrong, they always intereſt our 
affections, and command our admiration : Ot- 
WAY is happy! in the former, but not ſo in the 
latter. 


When a Dramatic Piece has a happy con- 
cluſion, tho? all the incidents leading to that 
concluſion are diſtre ſsful, yet it cannot with 
propriety be called a Tragedy, becauſe. we 
depart from it with ſatisfaction; we feel none 


of 
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of that pity or terror wherewith we are im- 
preſſed when we ſee virtue ſacrificed to nefa- 
rious views, or villainy triumphant. For ex- 
ample, in Tate's alteration of Lear, the old 
man and his favourite daughter are both kept 
alive, and made happy, while all the victous 
characters of the Play fall the victims of juſ- 
tice. This cataſtrophe ſends away all the ſpec- 
tators exulting with 'gladneſs ; and when we 
look back on the exhibition, and examine it 
from beginning to end, we find nothing that 
can induce us to alter our ſenſation. In ſome 
things it were injuſtice not to own that Tate 
has changed Shakeſpeare's plot for the better: 
in Shakeſpeare we ſee the king bringing in the 
body. of his Cordelia, whom he ſuppoſes to 
have hanged herſelf : the picture here, with 
all its concomitants, raiſes diſguſt, and rather 
excites horror than creates pleaſure. But 
Tate, to make amends for his judicious emen- 
dations, leſt too much merit ſhould acrue to 
him from them, has left out ſome of the fineſt 
ſpeeches in the character of Lear, which Mr. 
Garrick has properly reſtored; and they are, 
I believe, retained by other performers. 


Cato is one of thoſe Plays that, from a 
double action, ſends us away impreſſed with 
a mixed 
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a mixed paſſion; we lament the fall of the 
patriot, we rejoice at the happineſs of the 
lovers. The ſtruggles of great men for laws 
and inſtitutions that bear no very near reſem- 
blance to our own, and with which the majo- 
rity of the ſpectators is but little acquainted, 
cannot be ſuppoſed to rouſe or intereſt them 
to any great degree; therefore, to relieve them 


1 from a conſtant and weariſome attention to the 


ſentiments of public virtue, Addiſon has in- 
troduced a love- affair between the daughter of 
the Cenſor and a young Numidian prince, his 
ally. This ſecondary plot, he imagined, en- 
livened the piece, and ſpoke more immedi- 
ately to the heart, as exhibiting a ſort of do- 
meſtic diſtreſs, with the nature of which man- 
kind in general may be ſuppoſed to be ac- 
quainted. Experiments of this nature, tho? 
juſtified by great examples, are dangerous 
for two plots can ſeldom be fo artfully inter- 
woven, as to produce but one intereſt, but 
one paſſion. Though this is a taſk in which 
perhaps this great critic has not ſuccee led 
yet ſuch is the tendency of this Play, tlie no- 
ble ſentiments with which it abounds, the 
ſpirit of liberty and patriotiſm which it 
breathes, that it muſt at all times be a ſuit- 
able entertainment for a free people, and a 

ſtrong 


ſtrong proof of the good effects of theatrical 
exhibitions. No part of it can be ſtigma- 
tiſed with the names of party or faction: its 
intention is to excite a contempt of eaſe and 
danger, nay even of death itſelf, in the cauſe 
of our country; it means to inſpire ſpirit and 
magnanimity, to render diſcord and diviſion 
deteſtable. 


Addiſon himſelf, than whom no writer en- 
deavoured more at correctneſs, wrote his love- 
plot for the general view, though at the ſame 
time he feared it would be conſidered as a de- 
viation from the antient models, and as a pa- 
rentheſis in the Play. However, he referred 
it to the judgment of Sir Samuel Garth, who 
politely remarked to him, that it would be 
received with applauſe for two reaſons: Firſt, 
Becauſe it was conforming to the general prac- 
tice of modern Drama; and, ſecondly, be- 
cauſe it was a delicate compliment to the fair- 
ſex, Sir SamuePs judgment has been con- 
firmed by the reception this epiſode has al- 
ways met with, although Voltaire thinks it 


ſpoils the Play. 
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The ingenious David Hume of Edinburgh 
has publiſhed an eſſay, which he calls A Diſ- 
ſertation upon the ſubject of which we now 
treat; but, inſtead of purſuing the point, and 
communicating to us that pleaſure and inſtruc-. | 
tion which we might reaſonably hope for, he 
preſents us with an enquiry very apt here, viz. 
into the cauſe of that unaccountable plea- 
ſure which the ſpectators of a well-wrote Tra- 
gedy receive from ſorrow, terror, anxiety, and 
other paſſions which are in themſelves diſ- 
agreeable and uneaſy.” In this diſſertation 
he follows the opinion of Fontenelle, who, 
in his Reflefions ſur la Poetique, obſerves, that 
in regard to Tragedy, whatever dominion the 
ſenſes and imagination may uſurp over reaſon, 
there ſtill lurks at the bottom a certain idea 
of falſchood in the whole of what we fee. 
This idea, tho' weak and diſguiſed, ſuffices 
to diminiſh the pain which we ſuffer from the 
misfortunes of thoſe whom we love; to bring 
that affliction to ſuch a pitch as reduces it to 
a pleaſure. We weep tor the misfortunes of 
a great man, to whom we are, no matter from 
what principle, attached, in the ſame inſtant 
we comfort ourlelves with reflecting, that it 
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is nothing but a fiction; and it is preciſely 
that mixture of ſentiments which compoſes 
an agreeable ſorrow, and ſupplies the tears 
that delight us. Lucretius has finely deſcribed 
this ſatisfaction; and we ſhall furniſh the Eng- 


ulm reader with his ſenſe, as tranſlated by 


Dryden. 


Tis pleaſant ſafely to behold from ſhore, 
The rolling ſhip, and hear the tempeſt roar ; 
Not that another's pain is our delight ; 

But pains unfelt produce the pleaſing ſight. 


To this it may be added, that the force of 
eloquence contributes very much to thoſe ſen- 
ſations; and that the impulſe which we feel 
of ſorrow, compaſſion, indignation, &c. re- 
ceives a more forceable direction from the ſen- 
timents of beauty. The latter, being the pre- 
dominant emotions, ſeize the whole mind, 
and convert the former into themſelves, or at 
leaſt tincture them ſo ſtrongly as totally to 
alter their nature; and the foul being at the 
ſame time rouſed by paſſion, and charmed by 


eloquence, feels on the whole a ſtrong move- 
ment, which 1s altogether delightful. The 
force of imagination, the energy of expreſ- 
ſign, the power of verſification, and the charms 
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of imitation, all naturally delight the mind 
and when to theſe are joined ſome particular 
object that ſeizes on ſome affection, the plea- 
fure ſtill riſes upon us by the converſion of 
this ſubordinate movement into that which 
predominates. Thus the paſſion that may be 
painful, when excited by a real object, de- 
rives a ſoftening, a melioration, from the finer 
arts, ſo as to afford the higheſt entertainment. 


In the rage of battle, or the bluſtering of 
a ſtorm, all our thoughts recur to the preſer- 
vation of Self; and that concern which muſt 
enſue from the apprehenſion of certain danger, 
occupies the whole foul; but he who undan- 
gered and fafe ſits near his little cottage on the 
brow of an inacceſſible mountain, and thence 
beholds the havoc that ambition makes, or 
from a rock that overhangs the ocean, ſees 
the labouring veſſels contend with wind and 
waves, compaſſion and pity for the ſufferers 
warm his boſom, while, at the ſame time, he 
has naturally an impulſe of pleafure from 
comparing his preſent ſtate with theirs, and 
finding it ſo much ſuperior. Of the fame 
nature 1s that ſenſation of pleaſure which we 
feel at a Tragedy. 
CHAP, 
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CITE Az:  BY+ 


Of Comedy; its end: of the Deſign of the Play 
of Every Man in his Humour: of the diffe- 
rent ſpecies of Comedy : of the Careleſs Huſ- 

| band; how faulty, and how to be corrected: 
Terence and Steel compared. 


OMEDY is an image of common life : 

its intention is to reform the public fol- 

lies or correct the taſte, by throwing the viti- 
ated or abſurd manners of individuals into 


lights of ridicule and entertainment. Dryden 
ſomewhere ſays, 


Of all Dramatic Writing, Comic Wit, 
As *tis the beſt, ſo bis moſt hard to hit. 


He who attempts it, ought to be well ac- 
quainted with mankind, the foibles of parti- 
culars, and the ſprings that actuate their dif- 
ferent paſſions. Unleſs he alſo has from na- 
ture, as well as acquirement, a fund of wit 
and pleaſantry that may not be eaſily exhauſt- 
ed, here he cannot hope to ſucceed ; for his 
exhibition ought to carry with it that force of 
perſuaſion, that the ſpectator ſhould be induced 
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to imagine himſelf abſolutely in company 
with the perſonages, whoſe ſemblance only is 


before him; and that the Theatre was the 
World. 


Comedy loſes much of its force, unleſs we 
can compare the characters it preſents with 
its originals ; for they ought to be drawn from 
the groups that daily fall under the obſerva- 
tion of every one. Of theſe there ought to 
be a proper aſſemblage, ſtill taking care not 
to tranſcend the bounds of reaſon, truth, and 
probability. To this Menander owed his 
reputation in Greece: and Terence ſucceeded 
at Rome, becauſe his converſation was Roman ; 
his characters ſuch as were daily ſeen in the 
ſtreets of the miſtreſs of the world. Tereace 
did not, however, pleaſe ſo univerſally as 
Plzutus, though, by the politer and more ele- 
gant of his countrymen, he was preferred, 
becauſe the latter drew his images larger than 
the life, thereby making his impreſſions 
deeper, ſhewing ridicule and folly in a much 
ſtronger light, yet not exceeding the bounds 
of probability, which ought to be the comic 
Poet's infallible and conſtant guide. With- 
out probability all wears the face of falſehood, 


and 
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and the performance fails of its intention, 
when the fruits appear to be entirely of ima- 
gination. When our errors are properly un- 
maſked, and the latent qualities of the ſoul 
explained to itſelf, by a happy conjunction of 
wit and humour, we cannot avoid acknow- 

ledging the reſemblance, owning the juſtneſs 


of the cenſure, and embracing inſtruction ſo 
pleaſingly conveyed. 


A Comedy ought to have one main deſign, 
that carries through it one or two cha- 
racters in a manner more conſpicuous than 
the reſt: and to compaſs this deſign, a chain 
of pleaſing events ſhould contribute, ſo linked 
das to have the appearance of accidental intro- 
duction ; to wear nothing of force; nothing 
ſtrained, nor ſeemingly artful. In Every Man 
in his Humour, for example, the main deſign 
is to cure a wrong-headed huſband of a ridi- 
culous, ill- grounded jealouſy ; we never loſe 
ſight of the huſband and wife through the 
whole Play, until we find them made friends, 


and the huſband cured of his folly in the ca- 
taſtrophe. 


Comedy may be divided into two ſpecies, 
genteel, and low: the firſt ſpeaks the language 
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of polite life, of which Cibber's Careleſs Huſ- 
band is a very fine ſpecimen; and were it cur- 
tailed of one ſcene, which to me is vicious 
and indelicate, I ſhould not fail to pronounce 
it not only the beſt Comedy in the Engliſh, 
but in any other language. There is ſome- 
thing too groſs in ſhewing Sir Charles Eaſy 
and Edging aſleep in a bed - chamber; and 
though it furniſhes an incident that illuſtrates 
the character of Lady Eaſy, decency would 
forgive the exhibition. The managers of the 
Iriſh Theatre, who have certainly a great deal 
of judgment, have judiciouſly introduced Lady 
Eaſy as if ſeeing this ſcene at a diſtance, ſo 
that they are not brought forward; but Sir 
Charles enters with the handkerchief in his 
hand, and the reflections that are put into his 
mouth very naturally follow : the confuſion of 
Edging is ſufficiently ſhewn in her running 
acroſs the Stage when the hell rings. Thus 
the plot is carried ſmoothly on, and the main 
buſineſs kept in view, without the leaſt breach 
of decency, or the ſmalleſt indecorum. 


Low Comedy groups the meaner characters 
of life; it is more adapted to the populace, 
and rather diverts than inſtructs ; it excites 


ſudden 
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ſudden guſts of mirth, ſhort-lived Laughter 
holding both his ſides; while genteel Comedy 
moves a ſettled {mile of pleaſure, that affects 
the mind like the beautiful ſerenity of a ſum- 
mer's morning. The comic ſcenes in Oroo- 
noko, the Grave-diggers in Hamlet, are ſpe- 
cimens of the former, that will always make 
us laugh, unleſs we remember the place in 
which we find them; and the obſcenity of 
Southern's expreſſion 1s particularly diſguſtful 
to a delicate ear. The latter 1s well diſplayed 
in the dialogue between Indiana and Bevil 
but the vulgar only laugh at ſuch elegant de- 
portment ; a paſſion ſo refined, is, in their 
opinion romantic, becauſe. ſuperior to their 
ideas, which cannot divide love from ſenſu- 
ality : it is Caviar to the general; and though 
it met with the applauſe (which the author 
wiſhed for) of every poliſhed mind, yet theſe 
being but a ſmall minority, would not have 
been able to have preſerved it from ſinking, 
had not Cibber happily infuſed into ir ſome- 
thing to pleaſe the oak-ſtick critics above 
ſtairs, who acknowledged their relations in 
Tom and Phillis; and as the cackling of geeſe 
ſaved the Capitol, ſo did this merry couple 
preſerve an excellent Play from damnation. 

Sur 
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Sir Richard Steele ſeems to me to have been 
our Terence; for Terence was the firſt among 
the Romans who gave Comedy an exalted 
turn; who ſubſtituted ſimplicity, decency, 
and politeneſs, in the room of mean buf- 
foonery, which he baniſhed : he thus made 
entertainment really inſtructive; and Cæſar, 
who was as good a critic as he was an able 
warrior; and, to uſe Dr. Blackwell's words, 
ca fine gentleman,” certainly did not conſider 
leiſurely the genius and character of Terence, 
when he condemned him, as wanting comic 
Force. He here confounded Farce and Co- 
medy; for Terence certainly excelled in co- 
mic Writing, if Cicero's definition of Comedy 
will hold good, that it is the imitation of 
life, the mirror of manners, and the repreſen- 
tation of truth;“ Imitatio vitæ, ſpeculum con- 
ſuetudinis, imago veritatis. 


Sir Richard Steele, who was certainly the 
chaſteſt of our comic Writers, was reſolved, 
in the Conſcious Lovers, to give a pure ſpe- 
cimen of genteel Comedy; to raiſe an elegant 
and correct edifice, wherein none of thoſe 
Irregular pilaſters, which he called the diſ- 
grace of the Drama, ſhould be ſeen ; no cha- 
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racter beneath thoſe of polite life. When he 
read this piece to the managers, they dozed 
over the peruſal, and in the end unanimouſly 
condemned it, < as being too moral and ſerious 
for an Engliſh audience, and having in 1t not 
one laughing line.” However, Mr. Cibber, 
who was a good judge of writing, as well as 
a great actor, ſaw into all its beauties, and 
offered to enliven it with the characters of 
Tom and Phillis. Sir Richard's neceſſities 
obliged him againſt his judgment to accept 
of the propoſal : he, with reluctance, ſub- 
ſcribed to the corrupted taſte, which he hear- 
tily condemned. The ſpirit with which Colley 
executed his part is well known; and for ſome 
of the molt pleaſing ſpeeches in the Play be- 
ſides, we are indebted to his vaſt fund of 
humour. Nor would this maſter-piece of our 


Terence have ſucceeded, without the help. of 
our Plautus. 


Cibber never ſhewed more judgment than 


in his happily blending the characters of the 
Provoked Huſband; or, A Journey to Lon- 


don ; a Play that will live as long as the 
Stage itſelf: yet here the humour of John 
Moody has generally a better effect than the 


refined 
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refined diſtreſſes, the poliſhed deportment of 
Lord Townley ; and the reaſon is plain, be- 
cauſe the manners and language of Moody 
fall under the cognizance of every underſtand- 
ing; but few can reliſh Lord Townley, ex- 
cept thoſe who have had an habitual acquain- 
tance with polite life, joined to ſome taſte. 
So that characters of low life are thrown into. 
genteel Comedy to make it go down the 
better : the amuſement palliates the inſtruc- 
tion; gives force to the moral and the ſerious. 


Maſters in Painting meet with a ſimilar 
fate; the drolls of Hemſkirke, the caracatu- 
ras of Hogarth, will always give more plea- 
ſure, than the ceiling of Whitehall, by Ru- 
bens; the gallery at Hampton-Court, by 
Raphael. The Harlot's Progreſs, by Ho- 
garth, will be always univerſally liked, while 
his Aſcenſion, in the cathedral of Briſtol, and 
his Paul preaching at Athens, will ſtrike only 
the diſcerning few, who are acquainted with 
hiſtory, manners, and life: the former diſplays 
common ſcenes, of which every man can 
judge, and all conſequently confeſs the power 
of the maſter. 


CHAT: 
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Some of Congreve's characters, whence taten; 
| of the defetts of the Spaniſh Drama; of the 
progreſs of Theatrical Entertainments among 
the Romans, both antient and modern; of the 
Ttalian Drama at this day; of the French 


Stage; of the Engliſh Comedy. 
n the deſign of the Comic 

Poet be unitedly to inſtruct and enter- 
tain, or to entertain only, his figures ſhould 
be ſuch as can at firſt be recognized; every 
body will ſubſcribe to the likeneſs of Colonel 
Bluff and Sir Joſeph Wittol, while Captain 
Bobadil and Maſter Stephen, the originals 
from which they are drawn, ſhall not give 
near ſo much ſatisfaction, becauſe they have 
in them leſs of modern manners, conſequently 
ſeem to have lels of nature; for, tho' nature 
is always the ſame, yet ſhe often changes her 
dreſs. To deviate from her, is to give an 
opening to cenſure; and malice ſhall call it de- 
tect ion, becauſe people form their ideas from 
what they ſee daily practiſed, and think them- 
ſelves judges of Comedy, as upon this prac- 
tice it ought to be planned. Upon the cri- 
6 tical 
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tical compoſition, few of them pretend to 
determine. 


Comedy is a ſtructure, the beauties and 
perfections of each individual part of which 
falls under general cognizance, while, on the 
proportion and blending the whole, they can- 
not pretend to ſit in judgment. On the other 
hand, the characters of Tragedy are above 
the common diſcernment, being aſſiſted by 
elevation of ſtile, boldneſs of metaphor, high- 
ſounding epithets, and perhaps dignity of per- 
ſonage ; ſo that vulgar underſtandings, hav- 
ing their ears charmed, and their eyes pleaſed, 
reſt contented without preſuming to cenſure; 
as at a country fair the glare of the Mounte- 
bank's appearance, the flouriſhes of his lan- 
guage, and his large promiſes, impreſs the 
peaſants with a notion of the value and efficacy 
of his drugs, which are in themſelves really 
worth little. It does not ſeldom happen that 
the tragic potion is of the ſame nature; from 
the parade of the Theatre, it obtains the ſem- 
blance of merit, of which it is in reality void. 


Comedy and Tragedy, each of them, pro- 
perly conſidered, lead to the fame uſeful end 
that 
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that of inſtruction, by different vehicles : one 
addreſſes the affections, rouſes the paſſions, 
and ſpeaks to the heart with ſolemn and ſeri- 
ous leſſons; its aſpect is ſevere, its reproof 
tries us to the quick, and often * moſt hor- 
ribly (to uſe a phraſe of Shakeſpeare's) ſhakes 
our diſpoſition :*” the other approaches with 
an eaſy familiarity, fits down with us, and, 
putting on our very characters, ſhews our fol- 
lies or miſtakes with ſuch humour and ridi- 
cule, that we often acknowledge the repri- 
mand, and are corrected : like the jeſters of 
old, it laughs us into regularity. 


The antient Comic Writers drew their fcenes 
from living manners ; they grouped a variety 
of humours that were general, otherwiſe a 
Comic Character is not truly valuable; be- 
cauſe, unleſs it ſtrikes every ſpectator, it can- 
tot afford proper inſtruction. A man of but 
mean talents may turn a particular character 
into ridicule, and expoſe a perſon infinitely 
more valuable to ſociety than himſelf; but 
from the affectations and abſurdities of many, 
to compile one Comic Character that may be 
uſeful while it diverts, and, at the ſame time, 
meet the approbation of correct judgment 

and 
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and refined taſte, is a taſk which none but a 
great genius can fulfil. Ben Jonſon has 
been accuſed. of ſhewing himſelf in this poor 
confined light by the Moroſe of his Silent 
Woman, which he is ſuppoſed to have drawn 
from a perſon of his own acquaintance, who 
had this extravagant turn. Congreve, in a 
letter to Dennis, has defended him admirably, 
and proved, that the immortal Ben 


Expos'd no ſingle fop, but laid the load 
More equally, and ſpread the folly broad. 
Buck. Eff. on Poetry. 


Nor is this ſolely his virtue : our Comic Wri- 
ters in general paint from the diverſity of hu- 
mours every where prevalling ; and in this 
they come nearer the antient Comedy than 
either the Spaniſh, Italian, or French. 


The Spaniards will have it, that they draw 
the ſources of their Comic Wit from life : but 
they are miſtaken; they ſee things only at a 
ſhort diſtance, and imagine, that the little 
gallantries and intrigues of Madrid and Se- 
ville are thoſe of the world. This is the life 
from which they copy, and it is a life which 
every body elſe muſt own peculiar to them- 

ſelves. 


— 
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ſelves. They are indeed fruitful in invention, 
and have a variety of incidents, which are 
very pleaſing. The reaſon is plain : a woman 
in Spain is kept as cloſe as a miſer keeps gui- 
neas; ſo that the Poet is forced to form a 
thouſand contrivances to bring her to the arms 
of her gallant; and, if he copies from what 
he knows to be daily practiſed among his 
country people, he contrives that ſome diſap- 
pointment divides them even at the critical 
minute, until the cataſtrophe, which is gene- 
rally wound up with the lovers being made 
happy. The Spaniſh Comedy is neither over 
regular, nor entirely- probable ; becauſe the 
people retain a reliſh of the African gallantry; 
of the extraordinary manners of the Moors, 
from whom they moſtly deduce their original. 
Both ſexes, in Spain, would think that paſſion 
cool and indifferent, which was not accom- 
panied by ſome of the extravagancies to be 
found in their old books of chivalry; for it 
is but of late years they have been cured of 
thoſe romantic notions, inſpired by knight- 
errantry, and ſo happily ridiculed, though 
not eradicated, by Cervantes; nay, in the 
country of Spain, they are far, even at this 
day, from being exploded. 

E When 
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Whew the Roman republic was in its full- 
neſs of glory, when conqueſt every where 
graced her arms, Liberty and Virtue were 
concomitants of her banners, and the world 
owned her lovereignty, her rough honeſt ſons 
delighted in Tragic Exhibitions, and their 
Theatrical Examples were ſuch as pleaſed 
their fierceneſs and auſterity, while they 
ſtrengthened their natural inclination to war, 
by which they maintained their freedom, their 
grandeur and ſuperiority over mankind. Theſe 
images of antient virtue grew out of favour 
with the people when the city ſunk into cor- 
ruption: they gave way to Comedy, which 
was calculated to foften their already relaxed 
diſpoſition; to amuſe and indulge their vacant 
hours, 


Melpomene, indeed, reſumed her reigh in 
the time of the civil wars; and even Cæſar 
became her votary, and wrote a Tragedy. 
Many of the greateſt men in the ſtate did 
the ſame. However, ſhe was ſoon dethroned 
by a ſettled peace : Auguſtus became her 
maſter, and pleaſures of the moſt ſoft and 
delightful nature were let looſe upon her de- 
generating ſons, to prevent them from ſeeing 

their 
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their ſtate. They drank largely of intoxica- 
tion: et ruunt, ſays Tacitus, in ſervitium, 
and ruſh into bondage.” The Comic Muſe 
now took entire poſſeſſion of the Theatre, 
and Tragedy was now and then admitted to 
come forward ; but it was rarely, like a Ro- 
man, endued with the ſpirit of his anceſtors. 
Seneca wrote, in the reign of Nero, thoſe 


melancholy pieces which he has bequeathed 
us; and they abound with horrors, ſuch as 
the age inſpired. 


Corruption became, about this time, as 
univerſal as in Britain before the days of Pitt, 
and ſhameleſs Vice ſhewed her gorgon head 
in the public ſtreets without rebuke : it was 
now that Pantomime made her groteſque ap- 
pearance, and Tragedy and Comedy were 
forced to cede to unmeaning folly : the great 
were no longer excited to virtuous actions, or 
deterred from vicious ones, by the ſublime 
examples of Melpomene. Thalia was no more 
permitted, with her inſinuating leſſons, to cor- 
rect licentiouſneſs, to inſtruct the ignorant: 
diſtorted geſticulations, indelicate attitudes, 
and poſtures at which honeſty would bluſh, 
took place of ſenſe and wit : the frequenters 


E 2 of 


amuſements, but merely to divert, and indulge 


tuouſneſs. 


and convincing proof in the exhibitions of 


Fo 
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of the Theatre no longer ſought out rational 


the vitiated imagination with figures of volup- 


The modern Italians are warmed with the 
ſame ſun; they ſtalk over the ſame ground, 
that was poſſeſſed by the antient Romans, 
but they are ſtrangers to their virtues, the 
traces of which are only to be found in hiſtory : 
therefore they have ſcarcely any Tragedy; for 
they do not want to be excited to noble or 
arduous taſks : their inclinations lead them to 
voluptuouſneſs and pleaſure; and the Plays 
they have now among them are calculated to 
no other end but that of indulging this ener- 
vate tendency : they are a ſtrange mixture of 
ſpeaking and mummery, without any inſtruc- 
tion, and with very little meaning, of which 
many of my readers muſt have had a recent 


Burlettas, made, about three years ſince, by 
the-Giardino family, in the Hay-Market : the 
admirable action, indeed, of La Spiletta muſt 
have made a laſting impreſſion, while no one 
that underſtands Italian would chuſe to retain 
a * of the writing. The whole family had 


merit, 
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merit, conſidered as Buffoons; and the Italian 
Comedians are for the moſt part little better. 


I queſtion whether the antient mimes excelled 


them in attitudes, poſtures, agility, and gri- 
mace: they have a ſurpriſing power of diſ- 
torting the countenance, and perhaps nothing 
was ever more entertaining than the various 
faces made by La Spiletta and her father, 
crying, in one of theſe pieces. A ſcene of 
this ſort muſt move the viſible faculties of a 
ſtoic ; and their acting mult pleaſe, while the 
ſentiment muſt have a contrary effect. They 
cannot be properly called Comedies, becauſe 
they have no regular plot: the ſcenes are un- 
connected, and they are void of character or 
compoſition. Nay, it often happens at Paris, 
that it is not much more than the impertinencies 
of a parcel of merry-andrews, who put their own 
nonſenſe into the mouth of the character they 
aſſume ; even where the author ſpeaks, it is ſo 
much bombaſt, ſo much in the ſtile of Hurlo- 

thrombo, that you muſt be diſguſted : and, 
with Bocalini's Lacedemonian, I would prefer 
the gallies rather than being confined (not 
with him to Guicciardini, but) ta a conſtant 
attendance on the Italian Comedy. Let it be 
obſerved here, that, though I deliver my ſen- 
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timents freely upon the Italian Comedy, and 
condemn it on the whole, yet I allow there 
are ſome fine exceptions to my general tenet, 
(beſides the Amyntor of Taſſo, the Paſtor fido 
of Guarini, &c.) wherein there is ſpirit, hu- 
mour, and ſentiment ; and I am of opinion, 
that the pieces of Terence and Plautus were 
chaunted forth in the ſame manner, as well as 


the whole antient Comedy. 


The French Comedy is more regular and 
more probable. In France, that ſtrain of gal- 


lantry that reigns in their Comedy, runs thro? 


their manners. Intrigue is a ſcience, and a 
man approaches a woman ſtep by ſtep: he 
gains ground by inches, like a general be- 
ſieging a town. It is a reſpect which the 
women inſiſt upon, becauſe their commerce 
with mankind, the freedom wherein their 
country's cuſtom indulges them, permits them 
to pick and chuſe; and, in that caſe, they 
are only to be won by deference and aſſiduity. 
This is a vein to be found in all Moliere's Co- 
medies, intermixed with characters of humour 
ſo ſtrongly painted, ſuch excellent copies from 
the great book of life, that every body muſt 
be ſtruck with the ſemblance, and applaud. 


His 


* 


His humorous characters are neither French, 


Spaniſh, nor Engliſh : they are citizens of the 


world, and their exactneſs muſt be acknow- 
ledged by all nations. There is this common 


defect in the French Comedy, and I am afraid 
it extends to their Tragedy, that, excluſive 
of their characters of humour, all the per- 
ſonages are French, be the ſcene laid where 
it will. They fail in manners as well as 
deſign, but not in ſentiment and fancy : they 
are as civil upon the Stage as off it; but that 
civility tires an Engliſhman, who wants ſome- 
thing to rouſe his inactive ſluggiſh diſpoſition, 
and to keep him awake. This tediouſneſs is 
owing to their defe& of genius : they have 
not the fire requiſite to animate, and it is 
right they ſhould be civil, though inſipid; 
for if they cannot entirely pleaſe, it is but juſt 
they ſhould not offend. 


The French Comic Authors, fearful of 
ſtretching their talents too far, do not incline 
to raiſe your laughter to too great a pitch, 
but politely jog on in an eaſy pace that lulls 
you to ſleep. Their characters are few: they 
have ſeldom an under- plot, and they content 
themſelves with carrying on only one deſign : 
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they copy the antients too cloſely in adhering 
to rule and regularity, while we keep thoſe 
noble originals too much at a diſtance : this 
is owing rather to a want of taſte in our au- 
diences, which, could we ſupply, we ſhould 
outdo the French in their own province: but 
we muſt have various incidents, epiſodes in- 
terwoven, more buſineſs carried on than they 
can bear, and a variety of performers. How- 
ever, 1t muſt be granted, that, with all their 
taſte, our authors excel them as much in ge- 
nius as our ſoldiers do in courage. Shake- 
ſpeare and Jonſon are as far beyond Corneille 
and Moliere, as Marlborough was beyond 
Tallard, Pitt ſuperior to Louvais. 


The Engliſh Comedy in the hands of Con- 
greve, Cibber, and Vanbrugh, anſwers Ariſ- 
totle's definition of antient Comedy, “ that it 
is an imitation of the actions of ſubordinate 
characters ;” I mean, ſubordinate in manners, 
not in quality; its intention being to laſh the 
commoneſt vices ; to detect the general prac- 
tices of the looſeſt ſort of livers, who, by a 
ridiculous delineation of themſelves, are to be 
laughed out of their faults and follies, while 
good people are, at their expence, warned and 

| entertained. 
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entertained. Thus we ſee blended in Co- 
medy pleaſure and utility. To promote theſe 
ends, the Comic Poet is obliged to preſent 
you with characters in which vice and folly are 
happily mixed ; and it would be unjuſt to 
charge the defects on which they are founded, 
either to the private ſentiment or perſuaſion of 
the writer. It may be imagined, with equal 
probability, that Hogarth himſelf firs for his 


caracaturas. 


In the part of Fondlewife, we have a fine 
image of the unnatural connection between 
tottering old- age, and full-blooded, blooming 
youth ; and in the Old Batchelor, from whom 
the Play takes 1ts title, we ſee a battered de- 
bauchee, who is an utter foe to order and de- 
cency, ſtruggling againſt regularity ; yet we 
know that, when Congreve wrote this Co- 
medy, he was not twenty years old. We have 
ſtarted this hint only becauſe Collier has made 
uſe of it falſely and unfairly, the better to 
ſupport his attack upon the morality and vir- 
tuous uſe of the Stage. This reverend piece 
of inflammatory zeal lays about him moſt 
unmercifully : he ſcruples neither miſrepre- 
ſentation nor falſe tranſcription z and Congreve 


ſuffers 
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ſuffers ſeverely under his hands. He, who 
(in the opinion of all good judges, as well as 
Voltaire) raiſed the glory of Comedy to a 
greater height than any Engliſh writer before 
or ſince his time. His Plays were few, but 
in their kind excellent: they abound with 
characters all ſhadowed with delicacy: their 
language is every where that of men of 
faſhion, but their actions are thoſe of knaves ; 
a proof that he was perfectly well acquainted 
with human nature, and kept what we call 
| | | | polite company.” 


1 Thoſe who are well acquainted with the 
| | works of Dramatic Authors, will often find 
| Congreve having recourſe to his reading; but 
then he adopts or imitates in ſo maſterly a 
manner, that whatever he touches he turns, 
like Midas, into gold. His Sir Joſeph and 
Colonel Bluff are plainly copies of Jonſon's 
9 Bobadil and Maſter Stephen; and thoſe who 
nl will be at the pains to compare Petulant, in 
| the Way of the World, with Shakeſpeare's 
| HS Bardolph, will toon trace out the likeneſs, and 
N mark the original; yet this gentleman uſed 
[fl to declare he was not obliged to any preced- 
l ing author for the ſlighteſt hint of character, 
| | except 
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except to Mrs. Benn, from whoſe Belliardo, in 
The Emperor of the Moon, he confeſſed he 
drew his Foreſight. Notwithſtanding this de- 
claration, we can find him making free with 
Terence, from whoſe Syrus, in the Self-Tor- 
mentor, he has copied his Maſkwell, whom, 
through the whole piece, he has luckily em- 
ployed, and nobly ſupported. Of the Play 
of the Double Dealer, in which this character 
is introduced, we may ſafely ſay, that none 


exceeds it in eaſe, elegance, and ſpirit of 


dialogue; force, and variety of natural cha- 
racter: that for plot, contrivance, and con- 
duct; for intrigue and cataſtrophe, it is the 
facile princeps of all Dramatic Writing. We 
ſhould have mentioned wit, but that is not 
perhaps the immediate object of Comedy: 
as to exact purity, the Comic Writers of 
Congreve's time were no way remarkable for 
paying it great deference. 
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„5 „ 
Of Farce. 


ARC E is founded on chimera and im- 
probability; the events are unnatural, 

the humour forced, and it is, in the opinion 
of Dryden, a compound of extravagancies, fit 
only to entertain ſuch people as are judges of 
neither men nor manners: it appeals entirely 
to the fancy; delights with oddity, and unex- 
pected turns: it has in one thing indeed the ſame 
effect as Comedy, viz. it produces laughter; 
but it is not a laughter founded upon reaſon, 
excited by the check given to folly, the re- 
proof to ignorance, or the laſh to corruption. 
Perhaps, if we enquire into the natural cauſe 
of the pleaſure we feel from Farce, we ſhall 
find 1t to be the ſame that leads women to 
feed on chalk, and make dirt-pies; a vitiated 
appetite : but this is ſo common, that he, 
who writes down to it, ſtands a better chance 
of pleaſing, than he whoſe refined genius ex- 
cels in painting nature, and exhibiting pro- 
bability. It is, however, a ſpecies of the 
Drama very difficult to be carried into execu- 
tion; great nicety being requiſite to link im- 
probabilities 
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probabilities in ſuch a manner, that they tall 
not diſguſt. 


We have but very few petite pieces in our 
language that can be properly called Farces; 
the molt remarkable are, Duke and No Duke, 
and The Devil to Pay. The firſt was origi- 
nally written under the title of Trappolin, ſup- 
poſed a Prince, by Sir Aſton Cockain, a Der- 
byſnire Knight, who lived in the days of wit 
and Charles the ſecond, and -borrgwed the 
Plot from Italy. Tate brought it on the Stage 
under the former name; and it ſtands a good 
chance of keeping its place upon any Theatre 
where Woodward plays, who 1s excellent in 
Trappolin 3 and who has the art of 3 
this character (though in itſelf improbable) 
with all the poſſible * of truth and 
reality. 


The ſcene of Dyke and No Duke is laid in 
Florence, and its environs ; from whence it | 
is ſuppoſed, that Trappolin, a notorious pimp, 
is baniſhed by two .noblemen, who have the 
management of public affairs, during the ab- 
Fence of the Duke. A certain Magician, 
"whom the Duke had diſlodged, throws him- 
ſelf 
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ſelf in the way of Trappolin, whoſe ridiculogs 
fright is very laughable ; and who is, by the 
power of the Conjurer, transformed into the 
- likeneſs of the abſent Duke, and bade to re- 
turn to the city, and take upon him the reins 
of government. He does fo ; and, you may 
be ſure, the abſurdity of his deportment 
cauſes as much ſurprize as it does confuſion ; 
nor is the entertainment that it gives unſatiſ- 
factory. The real Duke at length comes 
home, and ſome comical incidents arife from 
his difference of diſpoſition : he meets with 
and collars the impoſtor, who throws that duſt 
in his eyes the Father Conjurer had given him, 
with orders to uſe it in time of extremity. It 
gives the Duke the appearance of Trappolin, 
and he is turned out of court. At length, 
however, the Conjurer relenting, makes his 
peace with the Duke; reſtores things to their 
original ſtate; Trappolin promiſes to live ho- 
neſt with Flametta; and the Duke . 
ham. 


I cannot ſay that I ever ſaw: this piece with- 
008 being entertained; yet, on reflection, it 

will appear'to want every kind of moral and 
Probability. 
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probability. However, tho' the plot is forced, 
the humour is well adapted to the characters, 


which are not improperly ſuſtained, nor are 
the improbabilities badly linked. 


The Devil to Pay is too well known to re- 
quire any comment; the plot is of a ſimilar 
nature with that of Duke and No Duke; it 
has much leſs pleaſantry in it; but the place 
is ſupplied with eaſy ſongs and familiar tunes, 
which are in every body's mouth. For my 
own part, I would chuſe to leave the Theatre 
impreſſed by that gloomy pleaſure which I feel 
from the ſublimity of Shakeſpeare, or the ten- 
derneſs of Otway; and not to have it diſſipated 
by Farce: yet it is perhaps a diſſipation ne- 
ceſſary in this kingdom, where the tempera- 
ture of the air inclines to gloom and melan- 
choly; a diſpoſition to which we alſo owe the 
ſpeaking of comic Epilogues after Tragedies. 


We have indeed a ſpecies of Drama, which, 
though it takes the place of Farce, cannot 
properly be called ſo, becauſe it anſwers all 
the ends of Comedy, commixing uſe with en- 
tertainment. Such is Garrick's fine piece of 
Lethe, Foote's Engliſhman at Paris, and his 


Engliſhman 
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Engliſhman returned from Paris. This is a 
ſort of writing of which our Roſcius gave the 
firſt example, by preſenting us with ſketches 
of abſurdity and ridiculous characters, finely 
calculated to reform. His Lord Chalkſtone, 
in particular, is a capital production, and we 
are only ſorry to have ſo little of him: it is a 
character in itſelf alone ſufficient to ſupport a 
Comedy. Were this old letcher ſhewn in more 
lights, he would entertain in all ; would he 
not ſhine, were his fretfulneſs to be diſplayed 
in diſappointing him in amour; in expoſing 
him in intrigue; in giving him a daughter 
diſobedient through his own means? The 
author will excuſe me for theſe hints, to which 
allow me to add another; viz. That he would 
pleaſe to conſider our ſcarcity of Comedy, and 
carry them into execution. 


CHAP. 
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C 
Of Opera; Theatrical Muſic; and Pantomime. 


NE of our greateſt writers defines an 
Opera to be a poetical tale, repreſented 

upon the Stage by performers who ſing, being 
aſſiſted by Muſical Inſtruments, Scenes, Ma- 
chines, &c. It is a ſort of Dramatic Enter- 
tainment, which had its firſt birth in Italy; 
either from the gleanings of the Greek and 
Roman Theatre, which had all thoſe orna- 
ments, or brought from the Zambras, or royal 
feaſts of Spain, in the time of the Moors; the 
warlike part of which, ſuch as tilting, running 
at the ring, being left out, and the Muſic, 
Dancing, and Scenery retained and connected, 
the exhibition appeared to have ſomething of 
the nature of this curious diverſion. It is of 
a pretty old ſtanding at the Italian courts, be- 
ing uſed for the celebration either of the birth 
or marriage of ſome of the dukes or princes z 
and the Paſtor fido was compoſed in honour 
of the nuptials of a duke of Savoy. They 
are now indeed become more general, and 
have been for ſome time paſt tolerated among 
us, or rather encouraged in ſo princely a man- 
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ner, that common ſenſe muſt bluſh at the 
review. 


There was a time when we were remarkable 
for rational and uſcful-diverſions, before that 
ſound aſſumed the place of ſenſe; when we 
had a true reliſh for the polite arts; when we 
could enjoy and digeſt the manly ſenſe of 
Shakeſpeare, the correct drawing of Jonſon,; 
until our taſte was vitiated'by a corruption of 
theſe exotics, that are unnatural to our climate, 
inconſiſtent with our national genius. One 
would imagine we had loſt that ſolidity of 
thinking and judging of which we once boaſt- 
ed; which was the characteriſtic of the nation. 
This ſtigma is owing to the exportation of 
ſome of our fools of rank and fortune, who 
are in a ſituation conſiderable enough to give 
the original of a faſhion, however abſurd or 
ridiculous, on their return home; when they 
are ſure to bring back with them nothing but 
the follies of the nations they have viſited, 
together with a ſincere contempt for their 
country, and every thing of Britiſh growth. 


To correct abuſe, to ridicule abſurdity, de- 
tect folly; or, on the other hand, to preſent 
| characters 


characters worthy being l or to fire 
the breaſt with noble paſſions, is the very ef. 
ſence of Theatrical Entertainments. If the 
Opera contributes to any of theſe ends, I 
will admit of its utility; but this will not, I 
believe, be maintained by even its moſt zea- 
lous friends. 


Can any thing be more ridiculous or con- 
temptible, than to ſee an effeminate treble- 
voiced fellow, whoſe tones are unnatural, and 
thoſe acquired by committing a violence upon 
nature, pretend to perſonate an hero or a lover, 
without either majeſty or ſpirit? It is impoſſi- 
ble for an Actor to move his audience, unleſs 
he feels; and we know it is out of the power 
of theſe wretches to feel, becauſe they are 
made incapable. I muſt own, that when I 
ſee that Alexander, for whoſe ambition the 
world was too ſmall, the intrepid Cato, the 

gallant Cæſar, or the mighty Xerxes, repre- 
| ſented by a ſhadow of a man, my indignation 
is raiſed ; nay, what by a ſtrengthful manly 
exhibition would have hurried our paſſions 
like the waves under the influence of the tem- 
peſtuous North, has, by this ſtrange appear- 
ance, a contrary effect: inſtead of ſharing in 

F 2 _ the 


fublimity of character, inſpires valour and libe- 
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the happineſs or miſery of the greateſt per- 


ſonages that ever lived, we are worked up to 
contempt, and our ears become paſſively ad- 
miſſive of ſounds that have no effect upon our 
minds. | | IM 


As we are generally ſo complaiſant to our- 
ſelves as to imagine the reaſonable part of 
mankind ſee things in the ſame point of view 
that we do, I am vain enough to think all 
people of real taſte look upon the Opera as 
J do, and feel a contempt for thoſe pitiable 
individuals who could make up the ſalary of 
a Farinelli ſix thouſand pounds i in one year; 
and who think a penſion of fifteen hundred or 

two thouſand pounds, beſides preſents, too 
little for a Mingotti, a Ricciarelli, or a Mattei; 


when a Gray, an Armſtrong, a Maſon, and 


an Akenſide, ſhall write with all the fire of 


Apollo, and the inſpiration of Parnaſſus, with- 


out one of thoſe laviſh favourites of fortune 


ſhewing either munificence or taſte enough to 


honour themſelves with patronizing thoſe or- 


naments of Britain, nay of the world. 


Where the genius of a nation preſerves its 


rality 
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rality, the Stage will maintain its firſt influ- 
ence, and promote the happineſs of ſociety; 
the ſcene will glow with greatneſs, and reflect 
the ſpirit of the auditors; the happineſs re · 
ſulting from the practice of virtue, the miſe- 
ries ariſing from a continuance in vice, will 
engage the attention, and ſpeak to the heart 
through the ear, which will neither enjoy nor 
pardon the exhibition that is void of inſtruction 
or animation : on the contrary, when a nation 
draws towards a period of glory, where vice 
infects every rank, and depravity makes dull- 
neſs impudent ; where the men diſmiſs ſhame, 
the women forget modeſty, the Stage will 
firſt be touched with, and ſink under the in- 
fection; the Muſic will be looſe and enervate, 
the Theatre will be no more conſidered as the 
ſchool of wiſdom, but both tragic and comic 
energy dwindle into lightneſs and buffoonery. 
This period Garrick has, with giant-force, 
repelled, | 


As we receive no manner of advantage 
from Opera, the vaſt ſums that are required 
by, and granted to, theſe enervate performers, 
is truly to be lamented : their incomes are 
larger than thoſe attending upon the firſt 

F 3 offices 
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offices under the crown, executed by men of 
the firſt quality. Thoſe who have with ability 
and fortune ſerved their country for twenty or 
thirty years, think their labours well repaid if 
they can procure a commiſſion, or a place of 
three or four hundred pounds a year for a fon. 
An officer grown grey in her ſervice, ſinking 
under age and fatigue, is ſatisfied with half- 
pay, whilſt a wretch who has talents only to 
do miſchief, who enervates and weakens that 
. roughneſs whereby we are characteriſed the 
braveſt nation in Europe, ſhall be better paid 
for his power of corrupting, than our nobleſt 
or braveſt fellows for their beſt ſervices. 


I muſt confeſs, indeed, that the dreſſes and 
_ decorations of the Opera charm me, the ma- 
chinery ſurprizes me, and I find the Muſic 
enrapturing ; the whole, taken together, has 
often the air of miracle, and, in ſpite of all its 
defects, delights me : but this delight 1s ſhort- 
lived; the mind begins to languiſh for food, 
and the eyes and ears become wearied of the 
length of the entertainment. At firſt, indeed, 
the unity of the concords, and variety of inſtru- 
ments and voices, muſt have their proper ef- 
fect : but their continuance palls upon the ear; 

the 
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the ſweeteſt modulations aſſume ſounds fa- 
riguing and confufed; and the frequency of 
tedious recitatives completes the diſguſt. The 
ſoul, having attended long without being ſen - 
ſibly impreſſed, gives way to trifling medita- 
tion; and the time, place, and action are for- 
gotten, becauſe the ſubject and verſes are ge- 
nerally very indifferent. 


If the mind be diſſatisfied, it is in vain to 
attempt pleaſing the eye or captivating the ear; 
and a flimſy ſubject poorly worked up, though 
ſupported by pompous ſcenery and grand 
dreſs, is like a kitchen-maid, without figure 
or deportment, equipped with her miſtreſs's 
cloaths. I cannot help adding, that the per- 
petual ſinging hurts me; and the abſurdity of 
managing the commoneſt matters of life by 
way of ſing- ſong, is glaring. Who is there, 
in his right wits, that ever ſung out his com- 
mands to his ſervants? or imparted, in that 
manner, a ſecret to a friend? Who can hear 
the deliberations of council managed by air 
and recitative ? or orders of battle ſweetly 
warbled out, and the fword and pike beat 
proper time? Does not this deſtroy the ſem- 
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blance of reality, and throw the entertainment 
into a light of ridicule? Beſides, we forget 
the hero or perſonage that appears, and do 
homage to the muſician. It is abſolutely im- 
poſſible for the imagination to reconcile itſelf 
to the ſights of a hero or heroine, breaking 
out, amidſt the emotions of the moſt violent 
paſſion, into a melodious air : and I remem- 
ber to have ſeen an Italian Opera, in which a 
woman, called away upon buſineſs that re- 
quired immediate attendance, ſtaid firſt to 
ſing a ſong, 


Dryden remarks, that the multiplicity of 
monoſyllables, and thoſe too encumbered with 
conſonants, which are to be found in the Eng- 
liſh language, renders it leſs fit for Muſic than 
the Italian ; the natural cadence of which is 
melodious, the common dialogue perfect reci- 
tative, and much more harmonious than Dutch 
Poetry. The Italian ſeems as it were invented 
purpoſely for Muſic and Verſification, the 
words abounding with vowels, and almoſt all, 
a few monoſyllables excepted, terminating in 
them. It has withall derived ſo much copi- 
ouſneſs and eloquence from the Greek and 
Latin, in the compoſition and formation of 

4 words; 
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words; it has paſſed through ſuch a continued 
courſe of refinement ſince the days of Dante, 
who lived four hundred years ago, that it 
may now be juſtly ſtiled the moſt learned, 
correct, and beautiful of all modern tongues, 


It would be the greateſt inſult to our taſte, 
and an injury to merit, as we are upon the 
ſubject of Italian Operas, not to take notice, 
that Italy now enjoys, in her Metaſtaſio, a 
genius that does her as much honour as Cor- 
neille does to France, or, almoſt, as Shake- 
ſpeare to England. To him we owe a variety 
of Operas, that prove him a glory to his coun- 
try; and we know not whether to give the 
preference to his judicious choice of ſubject, 
the ſublimity of his language, the ſtrength of 
his characters, the turn of his ſentiments, the 
uſe he makes of and his power over the paſ- 
ſions, the beauty of his images, the ſurprize 
of his incidents, or the maſterly manner in 
which his cataſtrophes are brought about. 
Perhaps no man has ever been ſo careful of 
conforming to the unities of time and action 
as Metaſtaſio; nay, that of place he ſeldom 
violates: if he does, it appears to have been 
unavoidable. He neither enſlaves himſelf to 


rhime 
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rhime nor to equal meaſure. He rhimes ſome- 
times, and ſometimes uſes a metre of ſeven 
and often of eight fyllables. This liberty car- 
ries with it a peculiar beauty, becauſe it eaſes 
the car of the fatigue that it muſt always fuf- 
fer from the monotony of rhime; and gives 
life to the action, eaſe and ſpirit to the ſenti- 
ment; and the Italian language, whether 
rhimed or not, boaſts a cadence, and carries 
with it a proper harmony, which is not at all 
ungrateful to an Enghſh ear. 


It muſt be owned, that, were all the Italian 
Qperas ſuch as his, they might prove an en- 
tertainment to the moſt refined underſtanding, 
provided one could be brought to overlook 
the tranſacting the commoneſt affairs with a 
fiddle and lute. 


With us, the encouragement given to Ope- 
ras has its birth rather in blind harmony than 
elegant taſte; for it is a queſtion, whether 


nine out of ten of the ſubſcribers underſtand 


either a word of Italian or a note in Mufic. 


From what I have premiſed, let it not be 
imagined that I condemn muſical entertain- 


ments 


. 
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ments on the Stage; on the contrary, I think 
to the Theatre, when properly introduced. 
For example : ſacrifices, epithalamiums, and 
dirges, with whatever telates to the ſervice of 
the gods, may be ſung, becauſe it is the prac- 
tice of all nations ; and it may be allowed to 
a lover, or to alleviate diſtreſs, without im- 
propriety; The ſcene in the ſecond act of 


Merope, wherein that unhappy mother is 


about to facrifice her own ſon, is beautifully 
enlivened with us by the genius of Dr. Boyce's. 
compoſition. What prodigious talents has 
not Arne ſhewn in his Roſamond, his Comus, 
and his Alfred ! How happy has he been in 
expreſſing every where the paſſions ! what 
tenderneſs is there in King Henry's ſong, 
beginning 
Mas ever nymph like Roſamond ? 

What fpirit, what fire in 


Riſe glory, riſe. 
What joy and feſtivity in the revelry of Co- 
mus followers ; how delightfully melancholy 
is the paſtoral ſong in that performance, or the 
Sweet valley, ſay, &c. 


of 
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of Alfred. We have the example of the 
chaſteſt Stage in the world for the introduc- 
tion of Muſic; I mean, the choruſſes of the 
Greek Tragedians, and the approbation of 
Horace; authorities more than ſufficient to 
juſtify them, beſides the animated variety they 
give to the ſcene. In the compoſitions in- 
tended for the Stage, the Poet and Muſician 
ought to act entirely in concert; the words 
ſnould be adapted to the Muſic, and the Mu- 
fic to the words; that is, it ſhould be noble, 
lively, bold, furious, graceful, tender, or even 
plaintive, according to the exigence of the 
ſituation; and of this Arne is always particu- 
larly careful; nor does Dr. Boyce ſeem to be 
leſs exact. 


I know not whether Handel's Oratorios fall 
under the denomination of a Theatrical En- 
tertainment; but as they are annually exhi- 
bited at a Theatre, it is but juſt to obſerve, 
that he is now allowed by all Europe to be the 
greateſt Muſical Genius that ever lived : he 
has the art of finely adapting ſound to ſenſe; 
of ſpeaking to the heart with as much com- 
mand as Timotheus : he at once touches the 
paſſions; and the grandeur of his choruſſes, 

the 
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the variety and number of inſtruments and 


yoices to which he adapts them, are inimita- 
ble and aſtoniſhing. There 1s a grandeur in 


Purcel's Muſic that is elevating, and will al- 


ways pleaſe : there is as much true genius in 
the Muſic which he compoſed for Macbeth, 
as in creating the Witches; and his ſong of 
Britons ſtrike home will immortalize him eter- 
nally, becauſe in the mouth of every Engliſh- 
man, and equally pleaſing to the moſt refined 
taſte, and the moſt vulgar capacity. * 


Before we diſmiſs you from this our firſt 
part, we ſhall ſay a word or two concerning a 
ſpecies of entertainment now in full poſſeſſion 
of the Stage, under the denomination of 
Pantomimes ; or, Harlequin Entertainments. 
Theſe are calculated merely to pleaſe the eye, 
and ſometimes alſo the ear, when the Muſic 
accompanying the action is good, and indeed 
it is ſeldom bad. They rarely have a ſettled 
plot, neither are their ſcenes connected. 


Harlequin is generally ſuppoſed to be ſome 
being under the power of enchantment, in 
love with, and beloved by, Colombine; but 
croſſed in all his deſigns by Pantaloon her fa- 
ther, 
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courts: her. Harlequin's only wit conſiſts in 
his activity, diſplaped in eſcaping from then 
either by aſſuming: another form, turning a 
bed-chamber into a ganden, 4 tayern into a 
church, or hunting his purſuers with ſpirits. 
After a number of purkuts, croſings, turn- 
ings, and transformations, ſome god or ſupe- 
rior being interpaſes in favour.of. the enchanter 
Harlequin, makes him friends with his Pur 
ſuers, and gives him Colombine for a wite, 


As theſe entertainments are of ſuch a nature 
that they convey no moral, ang their exhibi- 

tion ſerves only to efface the impreſſion, how- 
ever uſeful or inſtructive, that may have been 


made upon the mind by an elegant Comedy | 


or a fine Tragedy, every body, who wiſhes 
well to the Stage, would rejaice to ſee them 
baniſhed, they abound ſo much with the ridi- 
culous and abſurd. The Harlequin Enter- 
tainment was firſt ſet on foot by a French 
Actor, who gave his name to it. It conſiſted, 
according to his plan, of a certain union of 
incidents, in running through which he and 
his fellow-performers (who, if I do not miſ- 
take, bequeathed: their reſpective names, as 


Pierrot, 
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Pierrot, Colombine, &c. to their reſpective 
characters) {poke a good deal extempore; and 
being none of them without wit, their repar- 
recs pleaſed the populace, and theſe diverſions 
came into o vogue. 


. Weirer the dancing · maſter, whoſe character 
is too well known to need illuſtration, endea- 
voured to revive the manner of the antient 
mimes, which expreſſed, by dumb-ſhew and 
dancing, a variety of actions and paſſions; and 
to his various characters he gave the foreign 
names by which they are now diſtinguiſhed. 
The firſt of his repreſentations was made in 
1716, under the title of The Loves of Mars 
and Venus, in which the ſcenery was very fine, 
and the dancing juſt and well executed. There 
certainly was more pleaſure in ſeeing the cha- 
racters expreſs the paſſions in dance, than in 
running about. As Mr. Dryden mentions, in 
one of his Prologues, good ſenſe being ba- 
niſned for Harlequin, it may be objected 
againſt what I here advance, as if Panto- 
mimes were then known. To this I reply, 


that there was a ſpeaking Harlequin brought 
into the Emperor of the Moon, a very ridicu- 


lous piece written by Mrs. Behn, and played 
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in the year 1687, on account of its novelty, 
with great ſucceſs, which mortified very much 
Dryden and his brother bards. Entertain- 
ments of this nature are fit only for weak 
minds, which cannot bear the impreſſions of 
reflection; and the Managers are only excuſa- 


ble in exhibiting them, inaſmuch as it is in- 


conſiſtent with honeſty to adviſe them 
To be wiſe to empty boxes, 


END of the FIRST PAR Tr. 
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Acting defined; general obſervations on the Art: 
the eſſential requiſites for forming a complete 
Actor, c. 


CTING is the moſt perfect of all the 
imitative Arts, as being made up of all 
that is beautiful in Poetry, Painting, and Mu- 
ſic. The Poet can only preſent perſons and 
things to the mental eye; the Painter, with 
artful blending of light and ſhade, mellows 
and ſoftens them to the corporal; the Muſi- 
cian modulates the different tones and inflec- 
tions of the voice (or inſtrument) to convey 
a variety of paſſions ; but life and motion are 
derived from the Actor: he unites all the 
G beauties 
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in the year 1687, on account of its novelty, 
with great ſucceſs, which mortified very much 
Dryden and his brother bards. Entertain- 
ments of this nature are fit only for weak 
minds, which cannot bear the impreſſions of 
reflection; and the Managers are only excuſa- 
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Adding defined; general obſervations on the Art: 
the eſſential requiſites for forming a complete 
Aclor, Cc. 


CTING is the moſt perfect of all the 

imitative Arts, as being made up of all 
that is beautiful in Poetry, Painting, and Mu- 
ſic. The Poet can only preſent perſons and 
things to the mental eye; the Painter, with 
artful blending of light and ſhade, mellows 
and ſoftens them to the corporal; the Muſi- 
cian modulates the different tones and inflec- 
tions of the voice (or inſtrument) to convey 
a variety of paſſions ; but life and motion are 
derived from the Actor: he unites all the 
G beauties 
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| beauties of the Poet's fancy, the Painter's 
pencil, the Muſician's art; he graces them 
with elocution, action, and a proper expreſ- 
ſion, as well as impreſſions of the various 
paſſions neceſſary to the character he aſſumes. 
It is, I think, ſomewhere ſaid by Ariſtotle, 
that © there are pictures as capable of reclaim- 
ing men, as precepts of moral philoſophy :” 
the Player exhibits ſuch pictures, and has this 
ſuperiority over other artiſts, that he can vary 
his piece at pleaſure, and be inſtructively 
pleaſing in a variety of lights and attitudes 
a perfection peculiar only to himſelf. 


CD 5 Rog, * 5 5 
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The Actor is the Poet's beſt means of con- 
veying inſtructions to mankind : to anſwer this 
purpoſe capitally, he ſhould enjoy a large por- 
tion of the gifts of Nature; viz. a penetrating 
wit, a clear underſtanding, and a good memory; 
with an articulate voice, ready utterance, a feel- 
ing heart, expreſſive countenance, a genteel 
figure, and a piercing eye, which, at one glance, 
can convey the inward motions of the ſoul to the 
obſerving beholder. Theſe are qualifications 
which he muſt derive from nature; but to per- 
fect them, he ſhould have not only a taſte of, 
but a competent {killin Poetry, Painting, Muſic, 
5 and 
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and Oratory, that he may be enabled judici- 
ovſly to ſelect whatever is graceful in each, 
and transfuſe it into his performance ; for 
« there is an affinity between all arts, and they 
are mutually aſſiſtant to each other *.” To 
his polite taſte in the arts, he ſhould alſo add 
a knowledge of the leading manners and lan- 
guages of nations, whether antient or mo- 
dern; becauſe the Drama at different times 
embraces them all, from the Artic to the An- 
tartic Pole; and if a new character falls in his 
way, with the forming which he is unac- 
quainted, he ought to apply to hiſtory for il- 
luſtration; becauſe his failing to imitate pro- 
perly the manners and deportment of that 
nation wherein the Poet has laid his ſcene, or 
forgetting the quality of the character he re- 
preſents, muſt expoſe him to the diſguſt of 
his auditors. That the orator who moves 
moſt, is he that is moſt moved,” is an obſer- 
vation of Quintilian's, which may, with equal 
propriety, be applied to the Actor; for unleſs 
he himſelf be affected with what he ſays and 
does, he cannot hope to inſpire the beholders 
with ſympathetic feelings, or indeed with any 
paſſion but that of contempt : nay, though 
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he fully poſſeſſes every other requiſite accom- 
pliſhment, if he wants this one, which is alſo 
the gift of Nature, a gift by no means in the 
power of Art to beſtow, he muſt not expect to 
ſucceed on the Stage ; for feeling is as it 
were the firſt great ſpring upon which all the 
other mechanic motions depend. 


*Tis not ſufficient to repeat a part ; 

With proper accent it muſt reach the heart : 

The Aclor to the audience muſt reveal; 

He has the will and faculty to feel : 

Mov'd in himſelf, all others he controuls, 

Commands their thoughts, and agitates their ſouls, 
AARON HILL, 


This feeling or ſenſibility which I am re- 2 
commending, muſt therefore have a large 


ſhare in his compoſition ; and ſome particular 


characters alſo require him to be exquiſitely 
benevolent and humane. There are many 
characters in which he will pall and be quite 


inſipid, if thoſe virtues are not in his nature; 


for how can he give propriety to that of which 
he has no idea? A good underſtanding will 
always take nature, as a guide, conſcious that 
her's is the language of the heart, which all 
feel, though ſo few can expreſs ; thoſe who 

can, 
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can, are by ſo doing ſure of pleaſing beyond 
the ſimple power of the moſt eloquent Ora- 
tor: for the Actor penetrates the heart, while 
the Orator's tones die away upon the ear. 


The mind may be compared to a muſical 
inſtrument, which ſympathizes with all that 1s 
juſt, harmonious, and beautiful, in the out- 
ward creation: thus it is delighted with the 
harmony of colours and ſounds, through the 
medium of the eye and ear. Thus where the 
Poet has painted the manners and paſſions of 
mankind with a beautiful and juſt propriety, 
we are raviſhed with the ideal excellencies of 
his creation: but how is that rapture heigh- 
tened, when the judicious Actor, hitting the 
ſame notes and accents of paſſion, realizes 
them to the eye and ear; impreſſes them on 
the underſtanding by paſſionate looks, pleaſing 
voice, and unaffected action? 


To be poſſeſſed of every eſſential requiſite 
of a good Actor, is but the happy portion of 
a few: if we examine the Hiſtory of the Britiſh 
Stage, we ſhall find that England has not pro- 
duced above ten capital Actors for theſe laſt 
fifty years; for Acting is a ſcience in which 
G 3 few 
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few ſucceed, though many attempt it. Seve- 
ral have been either ſtill-born, or miſcarried 
even in their firſt eſſay : few have attained 
even a mediocrity of merit, and few indeed, 
very few, have reached excellency ; ſo very 
difficult is this ſcience ; ſuch a fund does it 
require of natural and acquired abilities. | 


All are convinced that a univerſal genius is 
as rarely to be met with as a Shakeſpeare in 
Poetry, or that beſt diſplayer of his beauties Mr. 
Garrick. The great diverſity of characters in 
the Drama, require a ſuitable aptitude of ge- 
nius and diſpoſition for their happy execution, 
A man may be a moſt excellent Mathemati- 
cian, and not a Newton; a fine Poet, and not 
a Shakeſpeare; a good Actor, and not a Gar- 
rick. He only can be ſaid to be moſt perfect 
in this art, who can execute it with eaſe, and 
to whom the tranſition is natural; for in A&- 
ing, ſome may excel in Comedy, ſome in Tra- 
gedy; as in Painting, ſome are better in ſtill- 
life than in action; in Philoſophy, ſome Logic, 
others in Metaphyſics. 


This will be moſt clearly illuſtrated, if we 
look abroad into the world, and obſerve that 
| Providence 
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Providence has allotted to each man a diſtin& 
genius and propenſity to one particular ſtudy 
or employment more than to another. There 
is alſo a certain peculiar caſt of humour and 
leading paſſion more ſtrongly predominant in 
one than another. The general deſigns of 
Providence are thus promoted by the different 
humours and purſuits-of individuals. 


Again: Art is divided and ſubdivided into 
a multitude of leſſer branches: more ſublime 
geniuſſes ſoar to the nobler parts of it, infe- 
rior ones reach the meaner ; yet all are excel- 


lent and uſeful in their kind and ſtation, and 


each will certainly diſplay a greater accuracy, 
poliſh, and perfection, by applying his genius 
to that part only Nature has apparently allotted 
for him, 


This diverſity of genius is wiſely contrived 
to make the union of ſociety more firm and 


laſting, and that we might be more generally 
uſeful to each other. 


Hence it will follow, that, as there is the 
utmoſt variety of characters in the theatric, 
all which are ſuppoſed to be copies of the real 

G 4 world, 
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world, ſo alſo it is requiſite that an Actor 
ſhould poſſeſs the correſpondent parts. Per- 
ſonal and mental manners ſhould be ſtrictly 
attended to, that he may reduce the part he 
aſſumes to our ideas of reality; and by carefully 
conſulting the natural extent and propenſity of 
his own particular genius, ſecure a juſt ap- 
plauſe in low characters, rather than forfeit all 
by ambitiouſly graſping at what is out of the 
limits of his abilities, 


The juſtneſs of this remark is obvious; and 
if it was more particularly attended to on the 
Stage, it might then be called a copy of the 
great world with much more propriety,and many 
of its defects would be much fooner remedied. 
It is the ſame in other arts: Raphael excelled 
in deſign, yet was not ſo happy in colouring as 
Titian; Kneller's excellency lay in Portraits, 
but he was not ſo happy in Landſkips or Still- 
life. It is ſeldom we meet with a Muſician 
who can perform equally well on all inſtru- 
ments: the moſt celebrated maſters have con- 
fined their practice to a ſingle ſpecies of their 
_ reſpective ſcience . and how rare, if any, are 
the inſtances we meet with on the Stage, of 
thoſe who have this Protzan excellency of 


varying 
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varying their character to every thing at plea- 
ſure. 


Here it may be proper to remark how wide 
the difference is between the man of real ge- 
nius, and him whoſe entire merit depends on 
the acquiſitions of art: the one is never ſatiſ- 
fied with the preſcriptions of others, but is 
perpetually exploring new paths to perfection; 
while the other, wanting ideas of his own, 
muſt derive them from the man of genius, 
and dares not preſume to tread out of the old 
beaten track of example, An Actor, who 
derives his excellency from nature, will always 
perform with {pirit and eaſe what his moſt la- 
borious imitators can do but painfully, and 
conſequently indifferently. It has been a fre- 
quent complaint, that many Actors, at their 
firſt ſetting out, endeayour to imitate the par- 
ticular manner of excellent performers in the 
parts they moſt excel in; but for want of equal 
abilities or diſcernment, they fall ſhort of the 
ſtriking grace and beauty of their original, 
and convert the minute defects and common 
ſlips of humanity into the moſt glaring ab- 
ſurdities. This is as much a proof of their 
vanity as of their want of merit. Thus, in 

Painting 
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Painting and Poetry, the beſt copiers af 
Raphael, Rubens, Angelo, &c. diſcover a hard 
and laboured ſtiffneſs in their pieces, which 
demonſtrates their inferiority; and the higheſt 
colouring of ſtile in Spencer, Shakeſpeare, and 
Milton's imitators, falls infinitely ſhort of their 
original. The reaſon is obvious; that which 
was the genuine effect of nature and unlimited 
genius in one, is only a mean imitation in the 
other; for though a juſtneſs of proportion and 
ſimilarity of ſtile may poſſibly be preſerved, 
yet ſtill the freedom and grace peculiar to an 
original is wanting. 


But where this rare genius appears, whoſe 
rich donations from nature are afterwards ma- 
tured by ſtudy and practice, his merit will 
not only be intitled to, but command a gene- 
ral applauſe from the public; and which is 
yet more, it will compel from every one that 
heart - felt, calm approbation of the judicious, 
which is always paid to ſuch uncommon ex- 
cellence. 
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How an Actor ought to form himſelf; the means 
by which he may arrive at excellence. 


S the diamond, however intrinſically va- 
luable, requires the utmoſt {kill and 
labour of the artiſt to unveil its luſtre to the 
curious eye; ſo neither does genius form a 
complete Actor, nor yet can the character be 
attained without one: *tis ſtudy and practice 
muſt improve that genius to ſuch an accuracy 
and perfection as will ſtand the examination of 
the moſt judicious critic and impartial judge. 


His firſt care will be to ſtudy his ſubject 
and character univerſally, and enter into all 
the ſpirit and variety which it admits of and 
requires: but it is not enough that he ſhould 
ſtudy and underſtand his own part perfectly 
well; he muſt alſo be intimately acquainted 
with all the correſpondent characters, elſe he 
cannot do juſtice to the part he aſſumes. 
Neither 1s it enough that he ſhould be abſo- 
lutely perfect in it : a good memory is one of 
the ſmalleſt, though moſt neceſſary of his 
qualifications ; and to fail in this particular, 
ſhews 
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ſhews the greateſt weakneſs and negligence, 
and 1s one of the higheſt affronts that can be 
offered to his audience. 


To do juſtice to his character, he muſt not 
only ſtrongly impreſs it on his own mind, but 
make a temporary renunciation of himſelf and 
all his connections in common life, and for a 
few hours conſign all his private joys and griefs 
to oblivion , forget, if poſſible, his own iden- 
tity, How difficult, and yet how requiſite 
the taſk ! He muſt put on the character with 
the habit, and aſſume the air, look, language, 
and action of the perſon he repreſents, till his 
imagination, quite abſorpt in the extenſive _ 
idea, influences his whole frame; is viſible in 
every glance of the eye, every air of his counte- 
nance. Thus all his powers will ſometimes 
ſwell with the moſt violent tranſports of rage, 
and again diſſolve away by an inſenſible gra- 
dation into the moſt placid calm and ſerenity. 
This is not ſo much acting as being an origi- 


nal; and the Actor who has attained this has 
reached the ſummit of his art. 


The objects of his ſtudy are the various paſ- 
ſions and manners of mankind. Nature,“ 


as 
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as Cicero obſerves, “has aſſigned to each paſ- 
fion and ſentiment its peculiar air of counte- 
nance and geſture.” He will be particularly 
careful in marking all their different appear- 
ances, as they are legible in the countenance. 
Thus, when rage inflames the mind, the eye 
kindles, and the whole frame is agitated ; 
where joy and ſatisfaction reign, a delightful 
calm and ſerenity brightens in the counte- 
nance ; but how languid and depreſſed is it 
labouring under grief and diſappointment ; 
and what a ſcouling malignity glances in the 
eye, where envy aad jealouſy predominate ! 


All theſe and many more he can learn in 
the book of Nature, which conſtantly lies open 
for his ſtudy and peruſal. Art and learning 
offer him all the help in their power; precept 
and example are ever before him; and he muſt 
want either genius or application, or both, if 
he does not excel in ſome degree. 


When he underſtands theſe different ap- 
pearances thoroughly, he will alſo carefully 
note their different changes and tranſitions 
from one to another. This requires the ut- 
moſt pains and diſcernment, and not many 

5 hitherto 
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hitherto have attained it. If he has ſtrong 
ideas, and only watches the daily occurrences 
of life, he may, on many occaſions, carry off 
a favourite look, paſſion, or attitude, and in- 
ſert them in the character he would repreſent, 
in the ſame manner as the inimitable Hogarth 
can occaſionally take the out- lines of a face fit 
for his purpoſe in his pocket- book. We have a 
droll example of this in Congreve: when he 
was about writing his Comedy of Love for 
Love, he lodged in diſguiſe for three weeks 
among the ſailors at Wapping, that, by a cloſer 
obſervation of their manners, he might enli- 
ven his character of Ben. Something not 
unlike this we are told of Sir Richard Steele, 
who, to learn the characters of low-life, gave 
a general feaſt to the beggars of Edinburgh; 
and obſerved, · when it was over, that he had 
laid in a fund of low humour ſufficient for a 
Comedy. And Lord Orrery remarks of Dr. 
Swift, that he delighted in ſcenes of low life; 
and, in his journies to England, choſe to con- 
verſe with waggoners, oſtlers, &c. Le Brun 
would not have been ſo ſucceſsful in the deli- 
neation of the paſſions, had it not been his 
common practice to obſerve the workings of 
paſſion, even in a common quarrel in the ſtreet, 

The 
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The Actor, as well as the Poet and Painter, 
will converſe with Nature in every dreſs. Job- 
ſon on the Stage may ſometimes converſe with 
a real cobler, if it was only to learn the uſe 
of the ſtirrup and pincers : even Apelles ſub- 
mitted to the correction of a connoiſſeur in this 
{ſcience ; for, though he might be able to give 
a general idea of his figure, yet, with all its 
excellence, it was not to be ſuppoſed he could 
expreſs, with ſufficient preciſion, all thoſe little 
particularities which are incluſive in his art. 


Hiſtory and Hiſtorical Paintings will be the 
next branch of his ſtudy. Theſe can furniſh 
him with the general character, deſcription, 
and dreſs of the hero or perſonage he 1s to 
repreſent, and the manners of the age, &c. 
from all which he may judicioully ſelect ſome 
circumſtantial likeneſs or particularity alluſive 
to the known ſtory, which will give a greater 
air of probability and truth to his performance. 


Thus, if he confines his ſtudies to Nature 
in general, and to the paſſions and manners 
of mankind in particular, he will be always 
certain of prelerving a cloſe likeneſs, and never 
run the hazard of ſtraining himſelf beyond 
probability 
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probability and truth, which may juſtly be 
termed Painting beyond the Life ; nor run 
into thoſe unnatural ſallies which will ever- 
more render him offenſive to his audience, 
who cannot fail of deſpiſing him for thoſe 
unmeaning rants, which they never can find 
to correſpond with their own feelings. 


The advantages he will have in ſtudying 
Nature alone are ſelf-evident ; hereby he will 
have an opportunity of introducing more na- 
tural and lively touches, than he whoſe oppo- 
fite poverty of genius deviates from propor- 
tion and truth; and I need not add, that it 
is far more noble to ſtrike out a new original 
beauty of our own, than to be the cloſeſt 
copier of any other, however excellent in his 
way ; becauſe at beſt he is only a Painter, 
who copies from the ſame original. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP I 


How he ought to deport himſelf with regard to 
the world, his maſters, his brethren, and his 
choice of charatters, 


W HEN the Player has diſcovered where 

the ſtrength of his genius lies, and 
applies himſelf to that ſet of characters which 
are conformable to it; when alſo he has laid 
in a ſufficient ſtock of reading and obſervation, 
he may be then ſaid to be only properly pre- 
pared for his buſineſs; a long and arduous 
practice afterwards being neceſſary to reduce 
his natural and acquired abilities into perfec- 
tion, and to ripen them for execution. 


I would recommend it, in the firſt place, as 
a uſeful piece of prudence to the young Actor, 
when he enters on the Stage, to reſtrain his 
ambition by a modeſt diffidence, and ſet out 
in thoſe characters which he can perform with 
eaſe and freedom, that he may rife in the ap- 
probation and eſteem of his audience by un- 
folding his excellencies by degrees ; for thus 
will he ſecure his preſent and future reputation. 


H It 
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It is the misfortune of young performers 
' ſometimes to attempt capital characters wherein 
great Players only have ſucceeded, and even 
thoſe by a long and ſevere application; theſe, 
though they perform with a tolerable medi- 
ocrity, yet permit of a compariſon being made 
greatly to their diſadvantage from the appa- 
rent inferiority they diſcover; and they are 
thereby prevented and diſcouraged from all 
future progreſs. It is uſual for them to per- 
form ſuch parts for their own benefits; and 
though at other times they would not be en- 
dured in them, they think, as the audience 
are their friends, they muſt bear with their 
infirmities. Painful taſk ! But when they are 
habituated a while to the Stage, and got rid of 
that aukward ſtiffneſs and uneaſy timidity, 
which all experience more or leſs at firſt, and 
which 1s as painful to the audience as them- 
ſelves, they may then, with greater confidence 
of. ſucceſs, riſe by degrees to all the grand 
characters their talents are adapted to; and 
not riſk their future fame, by making an indif- 
ferent appearance in a capital character for 


once, and ever after to appear in a mean and 
inconſiderable light. 


Let 


FF has wm” >” 


Let it be obſerved further, that the excel- 


| Fence of parts does not conſiſt in their length, 


though it is the misfortune of many performers 
to think they do; and ſo they have à great 
deal to repeat, they do not care what it is, or 
how they do it. Epictetus has very judiciouſly 
obſerved, that it is not to be conſidered 
among the Actors who is Prince or who is 
Beggar, but who act Prince or Beggar beſt.” 
Many inftances might be brought where 
ſome of the moſt capital performers have 
ſhewn uncommon excellence even in the 
ſhorteſt characters: thoſe who have ſeen 
Mr. Garrick in the Sick King in Henry the 
Fourth, Luſignan in Zara, &c. will be con- 
vinced of the truth of this. Dogget, one of 
the beſt Comedians of his time, uſed to per- 
form one of the Witches in Macbeth, and 
Tom Thimble in the Rehearſal, -when in the 
very zenith of his reputation. Norris was ſo 
excellent in Dicky in the Conſtant Couple, 
that he was ever after called Jubilee Dicky ; 
in the year 1711, when the Rehearſal was per- 
formed at Drury-Lane, we find his name in 
the caſt of that Play for the part of Hey, ho! 
where there are not above two lines; and I 
have been told by a gentleman who remembers 

H 2 to 
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to have ſeen him in that part, that he always 
received vaſt applauſe. Powell, who was a 
moſt excellent Actor, and noted for his per- 
formance of Lear, CEdipus, &c. perfor: d 
Prince Prettyman; Booth played Aquilius in 
Mithridates, and Clermont in the Double Gal- 
lant ; Colley Cibber ſtuck to the Chaplain in 
the Orphan, the Mad Engliſhman in the Pil- 
grim, and Gibbet in the Stratagem, which 
characters are now given to performers of the 
loweſt claſs. We have ſeen Woodward, in 
his higheſt favour with the town, play a Sol- 
dier bringing a meſſage in the Rehearſal, and 
Theophilus Cibber the Gentleman-uſher in 
Lear. 


It will always give additional pleaſure to the 
public, when performers of ſuch eſtabliſhed 
reputation thus deſcend from themſelves on 
ſome occaſions, and bring a few of theſe infe- 
rior characters into repute by their perform- | 
ance, as they are generally paſſed over now 
without much notice ; ſo much attention 1s 
paid to one or two leading characters in a 
Play: or if pertormers of ſmaller abilities would 
attach themſelves to ſuch only, and ſeek to 
riſe no higher than their talents will permit, 

| then 
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then we ſhould be certain of ſeeing truth and 
nature more exactly copied upon the Theatre. 


However capricious or fantaſtic ſome are 
pleaſed to think of the public taſte, yet true 
merit will always beget itſelf admirers, and 


the ſmalleſt degree of it will meet with its due 
portion of applauſe ; though all are not judges 


alike, yet what ſprings from truth and nature 
will be univerſally pleaſing. But it is the miſ- 
fortune of ſome who are too incorrigibly vain, 
to be above ſubmitting to a reproof or admo- 
nition z to hug themſelves in their inſuffici- 


ency, and cenſure that audience for a depra- 


vity of taſte, which has overlooked thoſe per- 
fections they never poſſeſſed, except in their 


own mind. There is a gentleman of this kind 


in one of our Theatres, who, when he was 
rewarded ſome time ago with the public con- 
tempt, on his coming off the Stage, comforted 
himſelf with this reflection; “ that he could 
not condemn himſelf for his performance, as 


his audience had no real taſte to diſtinguiſh 
the merit of it,” 


The Actor who means to excel; muſt be 
poſſeſſed of an invincible diligence and appli- 


cation to bring his excellencies into full view : 


H 3 he 
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he muſt alſo have a mind ever open to con- 
viction and improvement; nor ſhould he be 
ſo opinionated of his judgment as not ſome- 

times to admit the corrections of a candid 
friend, whom he knows to be fkilled in the 
graces of his profeſſion. Hortenſius was 
viewed in this light by Roſcius and by Zſopus. 

Theſe great Actors conſtantly - attended his 
pleadings, that they might copy upon the 
Stage as many of the graces of his action and 
elocution as were compatible with their dif- 
ferent characters. The like is obſerved of 
Cicero, who conſtantly acquired new improve- 
ments from the obſervations and correction of 
his intimate friend Roſcius. Demoſthenes, 
though he met with ſuch ill ſucceſs at his firſt 
fetting out as an orator, yet, by invincible 
application, became the admiration of his age, 
for the life and energy of his action, and the 
unaffected dignity of his eloquence. Nature 
was unkind to him in a voice, and he was 
unſkilled in action; and the ill ſucceſs of his 
firſt public attempt would have diſcouraged a 
man of leſs reſolution from any future one; 
but he perſevered, and was ſucceſsful. It is 
ſaid of him, that he regulated his action be- 
fore a mirror, and his utterance by the remarks 


of 
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of that Player who was witneſs to the ill ſuc- 
ceſs of his firſt oration, Though I do not 
very much admire the firſt of theſe expedi- | 
ents, yet it ſerves to ſhew the induſtry of the 
Orator, and is a uſeful hint to the Actor to 
embrace every aſſiſtance and opportunity in 
his power. An example of the like kind 
might be produced from one of the greateſt 
| ornaments of the Theatre in the laſt age, who, 
on his firſt entrance on the Stage, laid it down 
as an invariable rule to ſtudy fix hours a day 
for three years, beſides diſcharging the uſual 
buſineſs of the Theatre. This reſolution he 
has been often heard to ſay, he kept without 
the leaſt intermiſſion ; and the conſequence 
was, his becoming one of the moſt capital 
Actors of his time: for it is a certain truth, 
that diligence and application will not only 
improve a real genius into abſolute perfection, 
but alſo brightens the moſt imperfect natural 
abilities into ſome degree of excellence. 


2 Where a man has genius, if he is endowed 
; with induſtry ſufficient to improve it, it will 
$ ſhine out with admired luſtre, even in ſpite of 
| natural defects. The genius of Demoſthenes 
8 led him to the practice of oratory; an art in 


f H 4 which, 
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which, before he could excel, he had three 
impediments to triumph over. The firſt was 
a thickneſs and hurry in ſpeech, which he cured 
by ſpeaking with a pebble in his mouth; the 
ſecond a ſhortneſs of breath, which he con- 
quered by clambering daily up a ſteep hill; 
and the third was a weak ſhrill voice, which 
he ſtrengthened by declaiming upon the rocks 
near the ſea-ſide, where the waters roared 
round him like heaven's thunder. I have ſeen 
an Actor whoſe talents were fine, with a figure 
rather mean than recommendatory, ſtep the 
Stage with real majeſty, ſupport dignity, and 
infuſe awe, while another whoſe perſon was 
tall, and finely formed, has rather looked like 
a peaſant than a prince: he has poked his 
head forward, as if he had a mind to dart it 
into the lady's face to whom he was ſuppoſed 
to make love; his figure has been ungainly, 
his motions aukward, and his whole deport- 
ment rather like Prim Stiff, the mercer on 
Ludgate-Hill, than Hamlet the Dane, or the 
Wild Harry who ſhook the throne of France, 


and gave univerſal formidability to the name 
of Britain. 


A* he 
* 
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Ce HAP. 


IV. 


Of Paſſion and Elocution : how to manage and 
preſerve the Voice: Aaron Hill on this ſubjeR. - 


A Poet, in the enthuſiaſm of his writing, 

very rarely thinks of the particular tone 
of Voice and mode of Action belonging to 
each ſpeech of his character: he thinks it ſuf- 
ficient if he animates it with a proper infuſion 
of Paſſion and ſtrength of ſentiment, or to 
enliven it with wit and humour; and leaves 
it to the judgment and taſte of the Actor, to 
give his conceptions their full force by a ſuita- 
ble conformity of each. Now there are ſome 
paſſages where the paſſions are ſo plainly 
pointed out, that he muſt have a very dull 
genius indeed who cannot at firſt ſight diſcern 
where the propriety ought to lie. For in- 
ſtance, take a few of the following ſpeeches : 


In the fourth Scene of the firſt A& of 
Henry the Sixth, Part II. where Duke Hum- 
Phry and his wife are diſcourſing, ſhe begins 


thus 3 


W by droops my lord, like over-ripened corn 
Hanging the head with Ceres plentcous load? 


6 


Why 
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Why doth the great Duke Humphry knit his brows, 
As frowning at the favours of the world ! 
Why are thine eyes fixt to the ſullen earth, 
Gazing at that which ſeems to dim thy /6, _ 
What ſeeſt thou there ? - - - - - 


And in Othello, where Deſdemona fays to 
him, 
Alas ! why gnaw you ſo your nether lip ? 
Some bloody paſſion ſhakes your very frame. 


And Lenox in Macbeth, 


What haſte looks thro his eyes! 
' So ſhould be look that ſeems to ſpeak things trange. 


Many other inſtances might be given; but 
theſe are ſufficient to ſhew where the Action, 


| &c. are implied and pointed out in the very 
deſcription. 


One of the moſt beautiful figures in Poetry, 
is where the verſe paints the very thing it de- 
{cribes : but what avails the Poet's excellency 
in this particular, if the Actor, for want of a 
juſt diſcernment, or from an. inſipid languor 
of ſpirit, loſes one of his chief beauties, and 
cannot make the ſound of his voice an echo 
to the Poet's ſenſe ? 


Now, 
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Now, in comic characters the tone of voice, 
and action proper to each, is viſible almoſt at 
firſt ſight; and this may be the reaſon why 
more ſucceed in comic than tragic characters: 
for as all men are not born heroes, ſo all are 
not born Tragedians; nor have that dignity 
of ſoul, or tenderneſs of affection, which is 
fo eſſential to a tragic hero; but all are natu- 
rally judges of humour in ſome ſhape, and 
can much ſooner diſcern an impropriety in one 
than in the other. - 


Formerly a turgid vociferation or effeminate 
whine, accompanied with the moſt outrage- 
ous and unnatural rants, were miſtaken for 
the beſt diſplay of the heroic and tender paſ- 
ſions; but as the eſtabliſhed maxim of our 
modern Stage is always to keep Nature in 
view, a great part of this vicious action and 
utterance has been deſervedly exploded; and 
I believe that, for this reaſon, Acting is in 
far greater perfection than ever it was in the 
days of our forefathers. As Shakeſpeare's 
writings are the very language of Nature, it 
1s probable, that, while he continued aa Actor, 
he ſuited his voice and action to it; and as we 
know he did not care to have “ a paſſion torn 


to 
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to tatters, hy this madneſs of geſture and 
voice, we may juſtly infer, that his judicious 
regulation of both was not reliſhed by the 
vitiated taſte of the audience of his days, and 
that he was cenſured as a bad Actor unde- 
ſervedly “ 


It has been the opinion of an eminent wri- 
ter, that if a Player enters thoroughly into 
the nature and circumſtances of his part, a 
proper action will neceſſarily follow ;” but, if 
this aſſertion be true, there will then be no 
neceſſity of ſtudy or previous preparation, and 
genius, unaſſiſted by art, is alone ſufficient; 
but, in the mean time, where ſhall we fix the 
ſtandard of genius and perfection, ſince judg 


That this was the taſte very lately, appears in the 
following extract of a letter from Mr. Wilkes to Aaron 
Hill, Eſq; dated February 25, 1730. 


——— It were to be wiſhed, that every ſpectator 
% had your penetration, and could ſo juſtly diſtinguiſh 
« the different paſſions, and the manner of working 
them: no Actor, then, could hope for a favourable 
« reception, but from his endeavours, upon all occa- 
« ſions, to copy Nature. But, alas! the taite in ge- 
4 neral is ſo depraved, that there is little or no ap- 
« plauſe to be gained in Tragedy, but at the expence 
« Of lungs.” 

See a Collection of Letters wwritten by A. Pope, EV; 
aud others, to Mr. Hill. 


ment 
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ment and taſte are ſo various? It is certain, 
as was before obſerved, that every paſſion and 
ſentiment has a proper air and appearance, 
both of countenance and action, ſtamped 
upon it by Nature, whereby it is eaſily known 
and..diſtinguiſhed; every repreſentation which 
comes ſhort of, or exceeds it, 1s a departure 
from 1t. This every Actor ought to be ſtrictly 
acquainted with, elſe he may affix the moft 
unnatural grimace and geſture to the moſt 
ſtriking paſſages, and yet call it natural and 
juſt acting. I have met with many who were 
able to enter into all the ſpirit and fire of a 
character in idea, and yet, for want of ſuffi- 
cient knowledge and experience in the Drama, 
were never able to bring that idea into execu- 
tion, becauſe he wanted judgment to adjuſt 
both his voice and his action; miſtaking rant 
for energy, and beating the air inſtead of 
keeping up a proper deportment. 


The antients were no leſs critical in preſerv- 
ing the dignity and decorum of the Stage in 
the various inflections of the voice, than in 
the action, ſince both were regulated by Mu- 
fic; and if an Actor either ſtood out of order 
or {poke a falſe quantity, he was moſt certainly 


hifſed 
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hiſſed off the Stage: therefore, that the Actor 
ſhould have a muſical genius is undeniable; 


that he may be as able to catch the voice of 
paſſion as the look and action of it. 


There is a natural melody in the voices of 
ſome, which prejudices us in their favour, and 
immediately charms us into attention ; for the 
ear is the agent of the underſtanding as well 
as the eye; and as it is the variety of ſounds 
makes harmony in Muſic, and of colours in 
Painting, fo the beautiful variation of the Ac- 
tor's voice with his ſubject, is one of his chief 
excellencies. 


I take it for granted, that his voice ſhould 
be clear, articulate, penetrating, and intelli- 
gible to the moſt diſtant perſon in a Theatre, 
and yet, at the ſame time, to be void of all 
overſtraining or vehemence, and appear the 
genuine production of eaſe and freedom ; a 
voice, overſtrained in diſcourſe, is as diſcor- 
dant to the ear, as harſh notes in Muſic. A 
proper {kill and attention to the rules of pro- 
nunciation and cadence, and to the proper 
reſts and pauſes of every diſcourſe, will meli 
orate and ſmooth all that diſcordancy and 

harſhneſo 
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harſhneſs which he derives from defective na- 
ture: but if, after all, his voice is neither 
ſtrong nor ſufficiently articulate, in vain has 
he fire, freedom, and eaſe, if he daes not or 
cannot adapt it, as well as his genius, to his 
part; all his fine action will then degenerate 
into ridiculous Pantomime. 


Tragedy and Comedy ſeem to require quite 
different tones for their proper execution; ſor- 
row, grief, pain, &c. require a voice ſlow, ſolemn 
and affecting, like the melancholy plaintive 
notes of an Adagio; Joy and Pleaſure, which 
are the proper appendages and marks of Co- 

medy, will naturally form the voice into the 
Spirituoſo, or chearful vivacity of Muſic; Love 
in general requires a ſoft, alluring, and melo- 
dious voice; the mellow warblings of a Ger- 
man flute have a finer effect in moving the 
tender paſſions, than the rougher tones of a 
baſſoon ; and certainly an Actor, with an arti- 
culate melodious voice, is more proper for 
love-ſcenes, than he whoſe voice has all the 
roughneſs of a baſe-viol. | 


Hatred, rage, and contempt, may be com- 
pared to the ſharps in Muſic, as joy, triumph, 


and 
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and exultation, are beſt expreſſed by the mar- 
tial ſounds of a trumpet. - 


Hence it is evident, that a Player requires 
as fine an ear as a Muſician, to judge of the 
harmony and propriety of the Poet's numbers, 
and, I am of opinion, that Mrs. Cibber's ſkill 
in Muſic contributes not a little to her excel- 
lency and ſucceſs in Tragedy. 


The foregoing obſervations may be ſummed 
up in a few general rules, drawn from thoſe 


great maſters of antient oratory, Quintilian 
and Cicero. 


The voice of Joy ſhould be full, pleaſant 
and flowing; of Love, gay, ſoft, or alluring; 
of Anger or Hatred, vehement, ſharp, and ſe- 
vere, intermixed with frequent reſpirations; 
in inſinuations, confeſſion, and acknowledg- 
ment, gentle and temperate ; in perſuaſion, 
admiration, promiſe or conſultation, grave and 
majeſtic ; in fear, baſhfulneſs, and modeſty, 
abject, meek, and contracted, tremulous and 
heſitating ; in pity and compaſſion, it has a 
ſoothing and melancholy plaintiveneſs ; grief 
and trouble require a fad, dull, and languiſh- 


ing 
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ing voice, grave and oppreſt, interrupted with 
heaving ſighs and flowing tears; in confi- 
dence, it is loud and ſtrong, ſupported with 
a decent boldneſs and daring conſtancy. 


Finally, as an inſtrument, when touched 
lightly and gently by a maſterly hand, gives 
a ſoft and tender ſound; but, if with ſtrength 
and boldneſs, an energic commanding tone; 10 
in ſpeaking, if the paſſion is violent, it will pro- 
duce a ſtrong and rapid pronunciation; and 

' when it ſubſides into a calm, ſerene ſentiment, 
ſuch will, or ought, the delivery to be. 


1 CHAP. 
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Ci43 AP. V. 


Of the various Paſſions ; how to expreſs them in 
Speaking, Looks, and Action: illuſtrated by 
comparing Iago with Zanga, c. 


HERE is a ſomething inexpreſſibly 
eloquent in a proper and juſt action, 
which words can never deſcribe : it is the lan- 
guage ſpoken by the ſoul, which penetrates 
directly to the heart, and that undiſguiſed 
natural eloquence which only is univerſally 
intelligible. | 


The beauty of all action conſiſts in its eaſe 
and freedom; that is, in making it appear to 
be the natural conſequence of that paſſion, 
humour, or ſentiment, with which the Actor 
is ſuppoſed to be animated at that juncture; 
ſo that, if with the propriety of voice, (as 
recommended in the laſt chapter) his action 
does not alſo ſtrictly correſpond, his perform- 
ance will be incomplete; for an erroneous ac- 
tion will contradict and confuſe the juſteſt 
ſpeaking ; and the mind is quickly diſguſted 
at the incongruous aſſociation, It is the Actor's 

| buſineſs 
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buſineſs and duty then to obſerve, with the 
utmoſt accuracy he is capable of, not only all 
the different tones and modulations of voice, 
but alſo all the variety of action and attitude, 


which are proper to the higheſt degree of elo- 
quence diſplayed in public, as well as to the 
moſt familiar converſation, or even retired ſo- 


liloquy in private life; all which, though in- 


variably dictated by Nature, yet may be fur- 
ther regulated and improved by Art. It may 
alſo be obſerved, that every ſtation of life has 
a different propriety of voice and action pecu- 
liar to it; and though the paſſion, &c. may 
be the ſame in all, yet the expreſſion and ac- 
tion denotive of that paſſion muſt vary accord- 
ing to age, ſtation, and circumſtance, or as the 
perſon repreſented would be ſuppoſed to act 
in real life. Thus Anger, Reſentment, Love, 
&c. appear very differently in the prince and 
the peaſant; and the diſengaged air and gai- 


ety of the man of quality ought never to be 


intermixed with the aukward mirth and clumſy 
poſtures of the clown. The joy of a monarch, 
lays Dryden, for the news of a victory, muſt 
not be expreſſed like the extaſy of a Harlequin 
on receipt of a letter from his miſtreſs.” 


I 2 | But 
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But to come to particulars: As the know- 
ledge of the paſſions in general, and of the 
action, attitude, and tone of voice, which each 


ſpecies of character requires, is the moſt eſſen- 


tial branch of the Actor's profeſſion, and re- 
quires the greateſt diſplay of genius, I ſhall 
here attempt a general deſcriptive outline of 
thoſe paſſions which moſt frequently occur; 
firſt premiſing, that the few writers who have 
treated upon this ſubje& have done it ſo vari- 
ouſly, and are fo divided in their opinions, it 
is ſcarcely poſſible to handle it with that pre- 
ciſion which might be expected. I ſhall there 
fore only mention thoſe which derive ſuch diſ- 
tingutſhable marks from Nature as cannot ea- 
fily be miſtaken, as well as I have been able 
to collect them from the ſeveral authors who 
have wrote on this ſubje&, intermixing my 
own obſervations. | 


Deſire and Averſion are the two leading 
principles of the ſoul, from whence all its 
other motions or paſſions ſpring. 


The novelty, grandeur, and beauty of any 
object, either in Nature or Art; the proper- 
ties which it 1s really, or which we even ima- 

gine 


1 
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gine it to be poſſeſſed of, will excite our ad- 
miration, reſpect, eſteem or veneration, love, 
and deſire : its preſence or poſſeſſion will diſ- 
poſe us to tranquility, joy, and exultation; as, | 
on the contrary, its abſence, diſtance, or re- 
moval into the poſſeſſion of another, will ex- 
cite grief, ſorrow, fear, envy or jealouſy, and 
deſpair. 


The obſtacles which oppoſe the enjoyment 
of our wiſhes, will, according to their nature, 
inſpire us either with anger, courage, and re- 
ſolution, or contempt and hatred. 


If this object of our deſire 1s attainable, it will 
raiſe our hope, deſire, and expectation if re- 
moved too far out of our reach, our envy and 
jealouſy are inflamed; and if it is abſolutely 


loft to us, deſpondency, rage, and deſpair, will 
enſue. 


This is a general deſcription of the opera- 
tions of theſe leading principles that a& upon 
our minds : the appearance and dreſs they put 
on to our eye, ſhall be deſcribed in the order 
wherein they have been already named. 


14 Simple 
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Simple admiration occaſions no very remark- 
able alteration in the countenance; the eye 
fixes upon the object; the right-hand natu- 
rally extends itſelf with the palm turned out- 
wards; and the left-hand will ſhare in the ac- 
tion, though ſo as ſcarcely to be perceived, 
not venturing far from the body ; but when 
this ſurpriſe reaches the ſuperlative degree, 
which I take to be .aſtoniſhment, the whole 
body is actuated : it is thrown back, with one 
leg ſet before the other, both hands elevated, 
the eyes larger than uſual, the brows drawn up, 
and the mouth not quite ſhut. Dryden ſome- 


where paints this paſſion well by the following 
lines : 


The pale aſſiſtants on each other flar'd, 
With gaping mouths for iſſuing words prepar'd; 
The ſtill-born ſounds upon the palate hung, 
And dy'd imperfect on the faultring tongue. 


Reſpect and ſubmiſſion may be expreſſed 
by the eyes mildly beholding the perſonage 
that enforces it, the body bent, and the hands 
either hanging down not cloſe to the body, the 
fingers cloſed, and the palms turned outward; 


or elſe by the eye caſt "m and one hand 
laid to the breaſt. 


Love, 
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Love, which is allied to reſpect, at firſt re- 
quires a tranquil aſpect; the eyes naturally are 
drawn upon the object, and the countenance 
ſpeaks ſatisfaction, 


But when the paſſion ripens in the heart, 
it does not reſt in ſimple complacency and re- 
ſpect; it is of a more aſſimilating and attractive 
nature; it ſwells all the powers with the moſt 
eager impetuoſity of deſire. Though the an- 
cients omitted this paſſion in their theatrical 
pieces, probably thinking it a derogation from 
that ſevere virtue they valued themſelves on, 
yet the ſucceſs it has had under the forming 
hands of the greateſt maſters of our Drama, 
and the great variety of characters and incidents 
it furniſhes, will ſufficiently authorize its be- 
ing preſerved on our Stage. And I believe 
many will think with me, that if a play was 
brought on wherein 1t had no ſhare, it would 
prove but a cold and inſipid entertainment to 
moſt of our modern audiences. Characters 
of the love kind are expected from every the- 
atrical piece; as this prevailing paſſion and 
ſenſibility are what all have felt the effects of 
in ſome time or other of their lives ; and au- 
diences of the leaſt taſte are judges of it, and 


I4 can 
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can eaſily diſtinguiſh its counterfeit from its 
real appearance, 


This paſſion diſcovers itſelf in an endleſs 
variety of appearances, according to age, ſta- 
tion, and circumſtance, and as it 15 influenced 
by or mingled with any other paſſion : the 
other paſſions have ſome general outlines, 
whereby they are eaſily known and diſtin- 
guiſhed; here then the Player will diſcover 
the penetrating ſubtilty of his genius in tracing 
out thoſe appearances as they variouſly occur. 


Thus we ſee the ſudden ſtarts and break. 
ings out of it in all the gloomy jealouſy of 
Othello. Love was his prevailing paſſion, 
jealouſy his prevailing foible ; and the former 
takes all its tincture and hue from the latter, 
even when his paſſion is wrought up to the 
moſt intereſting pitch, as in this ſpeech. 


— — PI ſmell thee on the tree; 
Oh balmy breath, that do'ft almoſt perſuade 

- Fuſtice to break ber ſword !--One more, one more; 
Be thus when thou art dead, and I will kill thee, 
And love thee after---One more, that's the laſt 
So ſweet, was neer ſo fatal! I muſt weep, 
But they are cruel tears: this ſorrows heav'nly ; 
It ftrikes where it doth love. | 
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When Love and Deſire terminate in poſſeſ- 
ſion, and when our affairs take an unforeſeen 
happy turn, Joy, Triumph, and Exultation are 
the conſequences. The vivacity of the ſpirits 
gives a brilliancy to the eye, the forehead is 
calm and ſerene, the lips moiſt and ſmiling, 
and the whole countenance from pale, melan- 
choly, and ſevere, becomes ruddy and affable. 
The reſt of the body ſhares in the alteration ; 
the gait is erect and lively; joy attends on 
every motion; and our words flow with the 
moſt pleaſurable facility. 


Thus Alphonſo, in the laſt ſcene of the 
Mourning Bride, ſays, 


My arms alone ſhall hold ber up, 

Warm her to life, and wake ber into gladneſs. 

O let me talk to thy reviving ſenſe 

The words of joy and peace; warm thy cold 
beauties 

With the new fluſhing ardor of my cheek ; 

Into thy lips pour the ſoft trickling balm 

Of cordial fighs, and reinſpire thy boſom 

With the breath of love. 


On ſome tender and intereſting occaſions 
this paſſion overflows, and produces the moſt 
delight- 
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delightful tears : thus I am certain, that the 
nice touches of nature in the diſcovery between 
Sealand and Indiana adminiſter a delight far 


ſuperior to the common flaſhes of joy and 
mirth felt on ordinary occaſions. 


Grief and ſorrow are the reverſe of the paſ- 
ſion laſt deſcribed ; the blackneſs and melan- 
choly that reigns in the ſoul is painted in the 
gloom and dejection of the countenance; as 
the ſpirits retire to ſupport the inward bur- 
then, they leave it wan, and the eyes become 
heavy and cloſed, the head is careleſsly de- 
clined, and an affecting folemnity is obſervable 
in the whole deportment. This is the plain 
ſimple appearance of ſorrow, ſuch as Almeria's - 


in the firſt ſcene of the Mourning Bride, where 
ſhe ſays, 


— O force of conſtant woe 
Jig not in harmony to calm my griefs. 


But when the calamity riſes higher, the ac- 
cents are broken and interrupted with ſighs 
and groans, a haggard wildneſs, the very en- 
thuſiaſm of grief, is ſeen in the looks, which 
ſwallows up our common ſorrow as the ocean 
does the little ſtreams. 


What 
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What is moſt ſtriking of all is the ſilent 


pauſe of ſorrow, where our griefs are too great 
for utterance. The 


Vox faucibus hefit. 
Or, as Shakeſpeare deſcribes it, 


—— My grief lies all within, 
And thoſe external manners of laments 
Are merely ſhadows,of the unſeen grief 


That fell with ſilence all my tortured ſoul. 
There lies the ſubſtance. | 


“Such ſilences (ſays an ingenious author *, 
ſpeaking of Niobe's ſitting diſconſolate three 
days together on the tomb of her children, co- 
vered with a veil) have ſomething more affect- 
ing and more ſtrongly expreſſive of paſſion 
than the moſt artful ſpeeches ; and in Sopho- 
cles, where the unfortunate Deianira diſcovers 
her miſtake in having ſent a poiſoned veſtment 
to her huſband Hercules, her ſurprize and ſor- 
row are unſpeakable ; and ſhe anſwers not her 
ſon who acquaints her with the diſaſter, but 
goes off the ſtage without uttering a ſyllable. 
A writer unacquainted with Nature and the 
Heart would have put into her mouth twenty 


* The Adventurer, Numb. 51. 
florid 
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florid iambics, in which ſhe would have be- 
wailed her misfortunes, and informed the ſpec- 
tators that ſhe was going to die. 


Take a ſhorter inſtance of the like kind from 
Shakeſpeare, who, to make the tranſition from 
peace of mind to deſpair more ſtriking, intro- 
duces Romeo in the laſt act of Romeo and Ju- 
liet as in a ſettled tranquil ſtate, in full expec- 
tation of good news from his dear miſtreſs. 


If I may truſt, the flattery of ſleep, 

My dreams preſage ſome joyful news at hand : 
My boſom's lord fits lightly on his throne, 
And all this day an unaccuſtomed ſpirit 


Liſis me above the ground with chearfut 
thoughts, &c. 


Here a meſſenger brings him the news of Ju- 
let's death. The account at firſt deprives him 
of the power of ſpeaking; the anguiſh it 
creates works inward ; grief, deſpair, and aſ- 
toniſnment are diſplayed in his countenance. 
Atlength he takes breath with this one line : 


Js it even ſo? then I defy you, ftars ! 


In which there is more real anguiſh implied 
than in twenty ſtudied pages; and all 'who 
have 
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have ſeen that ſolemn pauſe of woe which Mr. 
Garrick ſhews in this particular, will allow that 
he does the poet inimitable juſtice, 


The apprehenſion of an approaching evil, 
or of being deprived of our happineſs in any 
ſhape, creates fear : its ſymptoms are a pale 
countenance, a troubled eye, a depreſſion of 
the ſpirits approaching to fainting : when it 
riſes to terror or horror, a tremor and univerſal 
agony follow; the ipeech is broken and con- 
fuſed, and the half formed accents die upon 
the lips. 


In the ſecond part of Henry IV. Northum- 
berland thus addrefſes the meſſenger of his 
ſon's death: 


Thou trembleſt, and the whiteneſs in thy check 
Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand. 
Even ſuch a Man, ſo faint, ſo ſpiritleſs, 

So dull, ſo dead in look, ſo woe-be- gone, 
Drew Priam's curtains in the dead of night, 
And would have told him half hisTroy was burn'd. 
But Priam found the fire ere he bis tongue. 


And when Juliet retires to her chamber to take 
the potion, ſhe anticipates the horrors of the 
{ituation 
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ſituation ſhe is juſt entering into with ſo much 
force, that we think all the dreadful figures 
her imagination raiſes viſible. 


Alas ! alas! is it not like that 1 

So early waking, what with loathſome ſmells, 
And ſhricks like mandrakes torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals hearing them run mad.--- 
Or if I wake ſhall I not be diſtraught, 
Invironed with all theſe hideous fears) 

And madly play with my fore-fathers joints, 
And pluck the mangled Tybalt from his ſhroud ? 
And in this rage with ſome great kinſman's bone, 
As with a club daſh out my deſp*rate brains? 


Hope is the reverſe of the laſt paſſion ; it 
gives a deſirous eager look, with a mixture of 
fear and aſſurance : as the latter prevails, the 
countenance becomes more placid and ſerene, 
which is the moſt can be faid of this paſſion, 
as its motions are chiefly internal, and create but 
{mall alteration in the countenance. 


Jealouſy and Envy proceed from various 
cauſes : the peace and proſperity of others; 
the advantages they are poſſeſſed of, and which 
we think ourſelves intitled to and qualified for, 


will 
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will give riſe to Envy, Hatred, Rancor, Ma. 
lice, and Revenge. Theſe tormenting, de- 
teſtable paſſions have much the ſame ap- 
pearances. They cover the countenance with 
a malignant gloom, the eye is inflamed, and 
ſhoots cautious ſide-glances at the object of 
reſentment : thus Milton repreſents Satan in 
Paradiſe viewing our firſt parents. 


———q Ade the devil turned 
For enuy, yet with jealous leer malign 
Eyed them askance. - - = - - - 


There is a great deal of difference between 
the malice of a ſlave and the vengeance of a 
prince juſtly provoked; and while we abhor 
Iago, and view his fall with pleaſure, we find 
ſomething in the character of Zanga that com- 
mands our pity. lago proſecutes to deſtruc- 
tion a noble unſuſpecting officer, for having 
preferred above him one Michael Caſſio. He 
has no other real motive for his villainy : he 
indeed in the firſt ſcene of the Play mentions 
to Roderigo, that he hates the general on an- 
other account; for, ſays he, He has, be- 
tween my ſheets, done me the unlawful office; 
and again he declares he will not be eaſy, * till 

he 
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he is even with him wife for wife.” But from 
his deportment through the reſt of the play, 
he leaves us at liberty to judge, that he has 
invented this ſtory, the better to help his de- 
ſigns on Roderigo, without whom it is im- 
poſſible his ſchemes can work. He then pro- 
ceeds to deſtroy an honeſt gallant ſoldier, an 
innocent beautiful woman, a well-beloved mo- 
deſt man, and a ſimple outwitted coxcomb. 
He completes a mean but barbarous revenge, 
excited by a very trifling diſappointment ; he 
levels every thing in his way, and ſpares nei- 
ther age, ſex, or condition, When his vil- 
lanies are detected, he deports himſelf with 
all the gloomy malice of a ſlave. What ye 
know, ſays he, ye know; ſeek no more of 
me, for from this hour I never will ſpeak 
more.” In few words, he has neither the ſpirit 
to triumph in his vengeance, nor the leaſt 
ſpark of refined feeling for having deſtroyed 
characters ſo amiable as Deſdemona and Othel- 
10. How very different are the motives and 
deportment of Zanga ! how intimately ac- 
quainted was the poet who drew the cha- 
racer, with the manner both of his rank and 
country! While Zanga is purſuing his aim, 
we find him now and then deliberating; we 

find 
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find a remembrance of what he was contend- 
ing with, defigas that may not admit of an 
honourable interpretation. Does this, ſays 
he, become a prince, &c.” but then retiring 
again into himſelf, he views his preſent abject 
condition ; he recollects the inſults whereto it 
has made him ſubſervient, the perſon that has 
occaſioned them. Theſe motives, joined tothe 
natural melancholy he imbibes from his native 
air, determine him to proceed. At length his 
wiſhes being crowned with ſucceſs, and hav- 
ing triumphed over Alonzo his conqueror, his 
inſulter, by making him deſtroy his friend, 
murder his wife, and rendering him abſolutely 
miſerable, no more. remains for him to do 
than to ſhew him, that the man whom he de- 
ſpiſed and abuſed was the perſon to whom he 
owed his misfortune. Having no more occa- 
ſion for the appearance of flattery and ſyco- 
phantiſm, he throws off all diſguiſe, and is 
himſelf again. Having raiſed the hopes of 
Alonzo, by promiſing to ſhew him the author 
of all his ſufferings, he collects the whole 
prince; he aſſumes the port, the majeſty of a 
conqueror, in ſaying, 


Know then !---twas I- * 
K Now 
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Now he is reſtored to ſovereignty, his heart 
overflows with ſatisfaction; and he proceeds 
to mortify Alonzo, by exerting his ſuperiority 
fill farther, and ſhewing him by the ſteps he 
had taken to undo him, that if he could not 
conquer him by open force, he could ſubdue 
him by policy; and as this ſubduction gave 
him ſuperiority, no matter by what means at- 
tained, nor of what nature, his deſires were 
gratified. Then he tells him, in the following 
lines, the various cauſes in which he triumphs, 


Thy wife is guiltleſs, &c. 


Then to ſhew that he has acted with a juſtice 
becoming himſelf, he deſires Alonzo to re- 
member who the man is that can thus greatly. 
puniſh, 


Look on me, who am I? you'll ſay the Moor, 


How noble, how princely is his conduct, 
when he ſees Alonzo fallen; how beautiful, 
how finely put into his mouth 1s this ſenti- 


ment: 


JI war not with the dead. 


And in the end that mixture of benevolence 
with which the whole of his character has been 


tinc- 
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tinctured breaking out in his pitying the fall 
of ſo great and ſo good a man; his being ſorry 
that he was neceſſitated to work the overthrow 
of ſo much virtue, naturally recommends him 
to our compaſſion, and in a great meaſure 
compenſates for his vices. I think, indeed, 
the Poet derogates from the dignity of the 
character in carrying him off as it were in de- 
ſpair ; and that the laſt line 


- -- To receive me hell blows all ber fires. 


were better altered to a more ſettled and phi- 
loſophic ſentiment. 


In conſidering the two characters of Iago 
and Zanga, which appear of a ſimilar na- 
ture, I would recommend to the Actor to ob- 
ferve that Iago's revenge is the ſheer malice of 
a villain, who has no conſequence to ſupport 
him; that in Zanga he ſhould take care to in- 
fuſe an air of dignity through the whole; to 
give his fawning on Alonzo ſuch an air that 
they ſhall ſeem forced and affected; that his 
proceedings are againſt a man 


Whoſe native country has been laid in blood, 


This! is a character in the laſt act, of which par 
| K 2 | ticularly 
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ticularly an Actor may get reputation, if he 
views and reviews it before he attempts it. 


Diſappointment is expreſſed by deſponding 
down-caſt looks, a gloomy eye, and the hand 
ſtriking the breaſt. Deſpair needs not a finer 
deſcription than we find of it in Shakeſpeare. 


My conſcience hath a thouſand ſeveral tongues, 

And ev'ry tongue brings in a ſeveral tale, 

And ev' ry tale condemns me for a villain. 

Perjury, perjury, in higheſt degree, 

Muri ber, murther, ſtern murther, in the dir 
degree, 

Throng to the bar, all crying, guilty, guilty ! 

T ſhall deſpair : there is no creature loves me; 


Aud if I die, no ſoul ſhall pity me. 


Anger runs through the mind like a de- 
vouring flame; it choaks the voice, gives: a 
ſavage wildneſs to the eye; the eye-brow in 
this diſpoſition is let down, it 1s contracted, 
and purſed into frowns. This paſſion will 
ſometimes excite a trembling in the whole 
frame ; and when it ſwells into an extreme 
rage, all theſe motions will be yet more 
violent. Pope paints it thus from Homer. 

Black choler filld his breaſt, that boi'd with ire, 
And from his eye-balls flaſh'd the living fire. 
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The voice of paſſion is ſtrongly marked i in 
Hotſpur. 


He ſaid, he would not ranſom Mortimer, 
Forbad my tongue to ſpeak of Mortimer ! 


And of extreme rage in Othello. 


Villain, be ſure thou prove my love a whore ; 
Be ſure of it ; give me the ocular prof, | 
Or by the worth of my eternal ſoul, 

T hou badi better have been born a dog 
Than anſwer my waked Wrotb. 


Revenge will beſt be expreſſed by a black 
gloomy ſatisfaction in the looks, if ſucceſsful ; 
and with the maſt violent paroxiſms of rage 
and regret, when diſappointed. Thus Cha- 
mont, when brought in diſarmed, cries, 


Cape hell, and ſwallow me to quick damnation, 
If I forgive your houſe ;, if I not live 

An everlaſting plague to thee, Acaſto, 

And all thy race. 


Courage and Reſolution are known by a 
confirmed ſteady aſpect, the eye lively and 
penetrating, the body erect, every motion 
firm, the voice ſteady and nervous. Thus 
Richard prepares for battle : 


K 3 A 
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A thouſand hearts are ſwelling in my boſom; 
Draw, archers, draw your arrows to the head, 
Spur your proud horſes hard, and ride in blood, 
And thou, our warlike champion, thrice renown'd 
St. George, inſpire me with the rage of lions. 
Upon *em----charge----follow me. 


Objects unworthy of our anger and reſent- 
ment will yet raiſe our contempt, or breed dil- 
guſt. Theſe ſenſations are ſhewn by a cer- 
tain kind of dignified pride in the countenance; 
a frown fixed upon the eye-brow ; the lips 
brought to a half ſmile of ſcorn ; the face 
turned from the object; and the hand ex- 
tended, as if to keep it from approaching. 


Thus ought Pierre to receive Jaffeir's addreſs, - 
when he finds him unfaithful. 


What whining monk art thou ? what holy cheat? 


That wouldſt encroach upon my credulous ears, 
And canſt thus vilely, &c. | 


The dignified Pride, which diſdains reſent- 
ment to an inferior, ſhould be ſeen in the 
attitude and expreſſion of Haſtings to Du- 
mont. 

Avaunt, baſe groom ! 
Alt diſtance wait, and know thy office better. 


Where 
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Where diſappointed Rage and Pride predo- 
minate, it will expreſs itſelf in the look and 
language of Tamerlane thus : 


- - - = Away, my ſou 
Diſdains thy conference. 


Theſe are the general marks and appear- 
ances of the Paſſions commonly introduced 
into our theatrical characters: many other 
modes and diſtinctions might have been pointed 
out; but thoſe not being ſo general, nor ſo 
frequent, will be beſt learned by ſtudying the 
circumſtances and objects which occaſion them. 


It ſhould alſo be obſerved, that all theſe 
Paſſions are more or leſs diſtinguiſhable in the 
eye; Joy, Love, and Grief, are ſeen in an 
animated or cloudy look; ſometimes we ſee 
them in a lively and fierce agitation, expreſſive 
of Pride, Anger, and the like ; again ferenely 
glowing with Mildneſs and Benignity ; over- 
ſpread with a gentle languor, they ſhow the 
ſoul diſſolved in Delight; Sorrow flows thro? 
them in tears; in a word, they wiſh, they 
promiſe, they threaten, and one ſingle glance 

K 4 of 
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of this wonderful organ draws. into light the 
moſt retired ſentiment of the ſoul. 


Again, let it be obſerved, that, though al! 
theſe paſſions, under different appearances, 
belong alike to tragic and comic characters; 
yet in Tragedy they are more ſtrongly and 
diſtinctly marked than in Comedy. The dig- 
nity of tragical characters requires more 
weight; yet as the many are not judges of this, 
capital errors are better concealed, as well as 
real beauties overlooked. The ſcenes of Co- 
medy, being only copies from that ſort of life 
wherewith we are all acquainted, require the 
ſame variety of paſſions, but in different or 
inferior degrees; their exertion is never ſo 
ſtrong, nor do the occaſions require it: but 
their tranſitions are endleſs; and *tis this va- 
riety which conſtitutes the excellency of the 
comic Player as well as Poet: therefore an er- 
ror is much ſooner diſcovered here, though it 
is eaſier to be avoided. To give theſe various 
Paſſions and their tranſitions not only their 
proper force, but diſtinction, and to take an 
agreeable and cloſe likeneſs of thoſe light-fly- 
ing touches of Nature, will be the ſtrongeſt 
and moſt ſtriking pictures an Actor can ex- 
4 | hibit 
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hibit in a comic way; and for that purpoſe, 


* Reſpicere exemplar vitæ morumque jubebo 
Dodctum imitatorem & vivas/hinc ducere voces. 


What I underſtand by this diſtinction is, 
that the Player is not only to conſult the pro- 
per bent of his own talents, but alſo carefully 
to mark the difference of the paſſions in every 
ſituation and circumſtance ; and that very 
ſeldom a Player can repreſent the ſame paſſion 
with equal truth and nature. in Tragedy as in 
Comedy. The ſalemn majeſty of the one 
cannot always be reconciled to, or exchanged 
at pleaſure for the ſprightly eaſe and freedom 
of the other. There 1s a ſpirited gaiety in moſt 
of our comic love- parts, and a wide difference 
between the love of Romeo and Manly, the 
jealouſy of Othello and Mr. Strickland, one 
being heroic above the common level, the 
other familiar. 


There is a property in our comic Drama, 
wherein we have tlie ſuperiority over all our 
neighbours; and that is humour. The prin- 


Keep Nature's great original in view, 
And thence the living images purſue, Francis. 


ciples 
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ciples of liberty and freedom, which the ex- 
cellency of our conſtitution has made natural 
to every man, have' of courſe produced a 
greater variety and oddity of character than, I 
apprehend, any other nation can furniſh. And 
this quality is what all aim at, or poſſeſs in 
ſome ſhape or other; but it is no eaſy tafk 
to the Actor to diſtinguiſh and diverſify pro- 
perly the witty, the ridiculous, or the humo- 
rous of every character. = 


When Love has a ſtrong daſh and tincture 
of folly in it, the ridicule riſes more forcibly 
on an audience: of this kind are the charac- 
ters of Sir Paul Pliant and Fondlewife; the 
ridiculous diſtreſs of each, on the ſuſpicions of 
cuckoldom, are inexpreſſibly entertaining. Fol- 
ty and ſimplicity of every other nature are no 
lefs pleaſing. The fimple ſtupid ftare, and 
vacancy of countenance in Maſter Stephen, or 
the ridiculous timidity of a Fribble, are as pic- 
tureſque as the ſprightly gaiety of a Sir Harry 
Wildair, or the more manly paſſion of a Va- 
lentine. | 


The propriety of the humour in characters 
of this kind 1s very much ſupported by mute 
action, 
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action, or bye-play, as ſome term it. In vain 
does the Poet write, if the Actor has not this 
art of ſetting his ſentiments in the faireſt point 
of view: To give no other inſtance, how dif- 
ferent are our conceptions of that ſcene in the 
Anatomiſt, where the ſuppoſed dead body is 
brought in, when we read it, to what it ap- 
pears when played; *tis true we read what 
the Doctor ſpeaks, and can form an idea of 


the laying out his apparatus, hut we loſe one 
half of the mirth of that humorous ſcene, un- 


leſs we can ſee the ſilent terror of old Girard, 
under the apprehenſions of being immediately 
cut up, and lectured upon. 


A few general obſervations from that great 
Maſter of action, elocution, and oratory, 


Quintilian, may illuſtrate the preceding ob- 
ſervations. 


The geſture (he obſerves) has more, 
meaning than the voice itſelf; our very head, 
our very nod, is expreſſive of our ſentiments--- 
Brute beaſts, tho? void of motion, expreſs an- 


ger, joy and love in their eyes; and Painting, 


7 See Guthrie's Tranſlation of this author. 


tho? 
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tho' motionleſs, affects ſometimes more e power. 
fully than words.“ 


* The head is the principal object in ac- 
tion, and its natural poſition contributes very 
much to gracefulneſs. When it drops it 
gives an air of meanneſs, when upright of 
arrogance, lolling of negligence, ſtiff and mo- 
tionleſs of ruſticity and barbarity ; it ought to 
conform its motions to the pronunciation, to 


agree with the geſture, and fall in with every 
action of the hand and body.“ 


The look ought to have the ſame di- 
rection as the geſture, except where we ex- 
preſs abhorrence, diſlike, and averſion; and 
then the eyes and hands have a counter-ac- 
tion.” 


The eye-brows contracted expreſs anger; 
caſt down, ſorrow ; open, joy; they riſe and fall 
to exprels aſſent or diſſent.“ 


The eyelids and muſcles of the cheeks 
may be ſubſervient to the eyes, and the right 
management of the eye-brows 1s of great im- 
portance, becauſe in ſome meaſure they form, 
the look, and influence the whole forehead, 

by 
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by contracting, raiſing, or lowering it, and have 
very great force in action. The blood is put 
in motion by the ſentiments of the mind, 
mantles over the bafſhful' modeſt features, ſet- 
tles into a bluſh under dread or fear, diſap- 
pears, vaniſhes and cools into paleneſs, and 
properly tempered produces a beautiful ſere- 
nity.” 

« The neck ought not to be awry, but 
ſtraight, though not ſtiff: it is ungraceful to 
extend or ſink it too much. The former is 
attended with a painful ſqueaking weak pro- 
nunciation : when the chin ſinks on the breaſt 
the voice is leſs diſtinct. The ſhoulders ſhould 
be ſeldom "ſhrugged or contracted, it gives 
the ſpeaker a mean ſervile deſigning air, and 


is never done but in adulation, admiration, 
or fear. 


To extend the arms in an eaſy poſture with 
the hand open, as it is ſtretched forth, is ex- 
tremely graceful, if the ſpeech is to be flow- 
ing, or rapid; but if it is ſomewhat more gay, 
the whole perſon muſt be thrown out, and the 


freedom of the geſture riſe with that of the 
ſtile, 


AU 
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All action wherein the hands are not con- 
cerned, is weak and limited; their expreſ- 
ſions are as various as language; they ſpeak 
of themſelves, they demand, promiſe, call, 
threaten, implore, deteſt, fear, queſtion, and 
deny. They expreſs joy, ſorrow, doubt, ac- 
knowledgment, repentance, moderation; they 
rouſe up, prohibit and prove, admire and 
abaſh! All nations, all mankind underſtand 
their language. 


The geſture ought to be more adapted to 
the ſentiment than to the words; every part 
of an Orator ought to ſpeak ; and all the paſ- 
fions about us muſt languiſh and die, unleſs 
kept alive by the glow of his voice, look, and 
action.” All which muſt be correſponſive 
with the paſſion he is then animated with. 
An injudicious play or diſtortion of the muſ- 
cles, contrary to the paſſion or ſentiment, 1s 
vague and deſpicable. Ir is the ſame as if the 
baſe or tenor of a concert ſhould ruſh out into 
a Rhapſody of different Airs from the reſt, and 
convert the whole entertainment to a confuſed 
chaos of ſounds.---An Actor of this kind may 
always promiſe himſelf the contempt and ridi- 
cule of his audience, for departing from that 
juſt 
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juſt imitation of nature wherein the whole per- 
fection of his art conſiſts. 


It is apprehended that the foregoing obſer- 
_ vations will be of ſome uſe to Actors, in pur- 
ſuing this branch to perfection. Doubtleſs 
their own ſtudy and experience will ſuggeſt 
many others. As this art is fo extenſive, and 
admits of ſuch variety of improvement, it can- 
not be expected that a complete ſyſtem of 
rules ſhould be immediately advanced; and 
theſe are only intended to be an uſeful hint, 


and afliſtant to his genius, but not to fetter 
or confine it. 


Every man has ſomething in his temper 
wherein he differs from others, to which his 
action will involuntarily accommodate itſelf; 
and every Actor will find, for that reaſon, 
ſome parts much eaſier to him than others. And 
as it is impoſſible to ſuppoſe, that all men 
can expreſs the ſame paſſions alike, yet, nature 
being the Actor's conſtant guide, he cannot err, 
if, as the great maſter of the drama directs, he 


takes care to . ſuit the Action to the Word, 
the Word to the Action.“ 


E 
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C H A P o VI . 
Of Dreſs and its propriety. 


HE laſt thing to be mentioned for the 

A&A accompliſhment of an Actor, is a judi. 
cious propriety in his dreſs, and that it may 
be adapted with ſufficient exactitude to the 
age, time, and circumſtances of his character; 
this may be called the laſt colourings and finiſh- 
ings of his picture; and in this caſe, very much 
will depend on his knowledge of antient hiſ- 
tory and hiſtorical paintings; with the general 
cuſtoms and modes of dreſs which then pre- 
vailed; nor 1s he to be leſs knowing in thoſe 
which at preſent are the taſte and practice of 
modern nations in general, and of his own in 
particular. By this means he may 1ntroduce 
ſome ſtriking particularity, which will very 
much improve and enliven his action, and 
greatly aſſiſt him in giving his illuſive repre- 
ſentation the ſtronger reſemblance of reality. 
Nor can he find a better guide in this particu- 
lar, than the dreſſes of all nations, deſcribed 
and drawn to the life in a quarto book, pub- 
liſhed by Jeffries, at the corner of St. Martin's 


lane, in the Strand, 
The 


\ 
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The Romans were ſo nicely careful in this 
point, that, as Mr. Kennet informs us, their 
Actors were always habited according to the 
faſhion of the country where their ſcene was 
laid. This was ſtrictly right; but notwith- 
ſtanding, I don't know whether an attempt 
to introduce ſuch a practice on our Theatre, 
would be ſo well received by audiences who 
have been ſo long habituated to ſuch glaring 
impropriety and negligence in the oppoſite ex 


rreme. 


But this we may however aſſert, that if a 
greater attention was beſtowed on this ſub- 
jet, and the noted perſonages were dreſſed 
according to nature, and what we learn of 
them from their hiſtories or pictures yet exiſt- 
ing, it would let us much more readily into the 
truth of the ſtory, and greatly beautify therepre- 
ſentation. This ſhould be obſerved with great 
attention in all hiſtorical plays; but, where 
the characters are more general, ſuch as Fine 
Gentlemen, Fops, Beaux, Prudes, &c. (theſe, 
being the growth of all ages and nations, are 
to be dreſſed according to our preſent ideas of 
thoſe characters, and to the appearances they 
make in common life, becauſe their manners 


. are 
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are nearly the ſame, though their dreſſes may 
differ. And as they are more general, it 
would be abſurd to introduce them to us in 
the faſhionable dreſs of the Poet's days, which 
according to the fluctuation of faſhions, we 
may ſuppoſe, is etther unknown or generally 
diſuſed: For example, what ſhould we think 
of a Lord Foppington now dreſſed with a 
large full-bottomed wig, laced cravat, buttons 
as large as apples, or a Millimant with a head- 
dreſs four ſtories high ? 


Sir Godfrey Kneller and other celebrated 
Painters were ſo ſenſible of this continual 
change of dreſs, that they drew their Ladies 
uſually in their hair, and in a faſhion of their 
own creating, which they were certain would 
be always new and graceful, 


Mr. Cibber tells us, that, Dogget in 
dreſſing a character to the greateſt exact- 
neſs, was remarkably ſkilful; the leaſt ar- 
ticle of whatever habit he wore, ſeemed in 
ſome degree to {peak and mark the different 
humour he repreſented; a neceſſary care in a 
Comedian, in which many have been too re- 
miſs or ignorant.“ I've heard this confirmed 
I from 
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from one that performed with Dogget; and that 


he could with the greateſt exactneſs paint his 


face ſo as to repreſent the ages of ſeventy, eigh- 
ty, and ninety diſtinctly, which occaſioned Sir 
Godfrey Kneller to tell him one day at Button's 
Coffee--houle, that, he excelled him in Paint- 
ing; for, that he could only copy nature from 
the originals before him, but he (Dogget) 
could vary them at pleaſure, and yet keep a 
cloſe likeneſs.” In the character of Money- 
trap, in the Confederacy, he wore an old 
thread-bare black coat, to which he had put 
new cuffs, pocket-hids, and buttons, on pur- 
poſe to make its ruſtineſs more conſpicuous. 

The neck was ſtuffed ſo as to make him ap- 
pear round ſhouldered, and gave his head the 
greater prominency; his ſquare-toed ſhoes were 
large enough to buckle over thoſe he wore in 


common, which made his legs appear much 
{maller than uſual. 


Thus, the moſt trifling circumſtance in 
dreſs judiciouſly introduced will heighten a 
character, and have a very good effect. 1 
doubt whether the enormity of the Mock- 


Doctor's wig does not add greatly in vulgar 


eyes to the humour of the character; I re- 
L 2 member 


,—— 
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member a performer in the Miſer, who in his 
rage for the loſs of his money tore open his 
waiſtcoat, and diſcovered an old patched flan- 
nel one under it; which ſingle circumſtance 
(though trifling in itſelf) not only greatly il- 
luſtrated the character, but very much heigh- 
tened the diverſion of his audience. Hence 
it will follow, that the judgment and care of 
an Actor, in thus adapting his dreſs to his cha. 
racter, will add greatly to his ſucceſs and repu- 
tation. I have often obſerved that the Fop- 
pingtons, when dreſſed with uncommon ele- 
gance, have greatly prepoſſeſſed the audience, 
though perhaps the Actor did not utter a 


ſingle ſentence afterwards to ſupport that pre- 
poſſeſſion. ä 


The dignity of tragic characters allows that 
the ſtile and dreſs ſhould be proportionably ſo; 
and theſe being fewer in kind are not fo fre- 
quently varied ; but thoſe of Comedy inclu- 

des a greater variety of characters which come 
nearer to our conceptions. The variety of dreſs 
both in high and low life muſt be attended 
to in the Drama, otherwiſe the propriety can- 
not be ſupported, 


CHAP. 


„ 
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a 


The errors and improprieties which an Actor is to 
avoid. 


H Us far I have attempted to deſcribe 

the ſeveral requiſites for forming the 
complete Actor, viz. genius, education, ſtudy 
of nature and its paſſions, elocution, action, 
and dreſs: it will not now be improper to 
point out to him a few of the improprieties 
and imperfections which Actors in general 
of every claſs are apt to run into; and this | 


mall be done as nearly as poſlible in the ſame 
order, | 


1. Where vanity has the aſcendant we are 
apt to over-rate our abilities, and a fine per- 
ſon, a lively turn, and great volubility of 
ſpecch, and ſuch tranſient accompliſhments, 
are thought ſufficient qualifications for the 
Stage, while genius and intellectual endow- 
ments are ſeldom thought of or regarded. 
Some have I found ſo deſtitute of the com- 
mon knowledge of pronunciation and accent, 
that they have been obliged to apply to a 
maſter for inſtruction, even in this firſt branch 
L 3 of 
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of their art. Nay, ſo far have I ſeen this ab. 
ſurdity carried, that when one of this kind of 
Actors has by dint of ſevere application ac. 
quired a ſort of mechanical ability of pronun- 
ciation and action, yet ſo indifferent was his 
judgment, that when put to read another part, 
wherein he had not been previouſly inſtructed, 
he underſtood as little of it as a perſon who 
only ſings by ear does of the theory of muſic, 


On the other hand, I have known an Actor 
who has had a very liberal education, and 
who had acquired a knowledge of his art, yet 
to whom nature was ſo unkind that his pow- 
ers did not reach beyond common declama- 
tion; and ſo deficient was he in voice and 
action, that at beſt he could be compared only 
to a mulician, who had a critical judgment in 
that ſcience, but could neither play or ſing, 


2. © There are ſome perſons,” as Lord 
Shaftsbury obſerves, © ſo happily formed by 

nature, that with the greateſt ſimplicity or 
rudeneſs of education have ſtill ſomething of 
a natural grace and comelineſs in their action; 
and again, that others of better education, by 
a wrong aim and injudicious affectation of 
| grace, 
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grace, are of all people the fartheſt removed 
from it.” By this rule it will be eaſy to diſtin- 
guiſh between the Actor of natural and ac- 
quired abilities; there is a grace to be found 
in the one, which ever makes his performance 
more original and cloſer to nature, whereof 


the other is at beſt but a painful and timid 


copy, like the ſtudied airs of a dancing- 


maſter, compared to the graceful eaſe and free - 


dom of the fine gentleman,” 


Performers of this claſs may be compared to 
manneriſts inPainting,who when once they have 
acquired a certain habitude of colouring, never 
depart from it, nor ſurprize us with the novel- 
ties of grace and beauty, which are the genu- 
ine offpring of genius; like ſtatues they are 
always invariably the ſame, and whenever the 
ſhining period comes on, previouſly feel for 
an attitude with as much ſollicitude as a dex- 
terous marksman looks out for a lucky ſtand 
to take aim from. This muſt be evermore diſ- 
guſting; the ſame ſtrain of muſick perpetually 
played over, without any new improvements, 
muſt diminiſh in reliſh, and at length cloy in- 
ſtead of delight; whereas a muſician who ex- 
cels in his art, will throw into every piece, as 


L 4 often 
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often as he performs it, ſuch additional un- 
ſtudied graces as will always give the harmony 
the air of novelty, and improved delight. 


3. This mechanical ſtiffneſs may be imputed 
ſometimes to Actors copying from one another 
rather than from nature; and for want of the 
ſame ſkill which their models poſſeſs, their 
performance is as offenſive as it is unaffect. 
ing.---I know a performer of reputation on 
the Stage, who in holding up his hand, ſtand. 
ing ſtill, &c. always to a ſecond of time, ob. 
ſerves the ſame movements. One would think 
that his part, according to the practice of the 
antients, was ſet to muſic ; not unhke this are 
the regulated movements of the renowned fi- - 
gures attendant on St. Dunſtan's clock, where 
as ſoon as the hand points to the hour, up 


goes the club to tell it to eyery body. 


But let it be obſerved, that in thus diſtin- 
guiſhing the Actor of genius from the mecha- 
-nical performer, I would not be underſtood 
to ſay that a Player to ſhew his genius muſt 
be perpetually varying his attitudes; I know 
there are ſome noted ones which we may ſup- 
poſe have obtained all the perfection they are 

capable 
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capable of, or at leaſt that cuſtom has ſo far 
authenticated them as not now to be conve- 
niently departed from. Of this kind is that 


of Hamlet at the appearance of the ghoſt, and 
of Romeo in the Tomb-ſcene, &c. 


When Actors are unacquainted with the 
juſt ſtandard of nature, or want ſufficient 
powers to reach it, they dwindle into effemi- 
nacy and contempt. How aukwardly does the 
fire of a Bajazet ſuit the ſpirit of a Fribble; ſuch 
puny gentlemen, inſtead of tearing a paſſion to 
rags, let it freeze on their lips: A con- 
trary impropriety have I obſerved in ſome 
of the women's characters, ſuch as Zara, 
Hermione, Alicia, &c, which, though they re- 
quire great fire and ſpirit, yet the Poet never 
deſigned that it ſhould go beyond the bounds 
of nature and female delicacy, The ſoftneſs 
and elegancy of the ſex ornaments every little 
action: every deviation therefrom into terma- 
gant rant and violence, is ſo far ungraceful 
as it approaches to or partakes of the action 
and manner which is natural to the oppoſite 
ſex. I know an actreſs of this kind, and of ſome 
reputation too, in Hermione, whoſe action 
was ſo violent and indelicate, that ſhe ſeemed 


rather 
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rather a man in women's cloaths that was go- 


ing to fight Oreſtes, than an enraged diſap, 
pointed princeſs. 


It is very common for young performers, 
the Ladies in particular, in ſcenes which re- 
quire the greateſt exertion of the natural 
powers, and in the very warmth and pathos 
of a ſentiment, to beſtow frequent ſide-glances 
on the audience, demanding their applauſe, 
more for their beauty of perſon or elegance of 
dreſs, than for their juſt acting. This vanity 
has diverted their attention from every idea 
of merit but what was centered in their 
own perſons ; and ſo they appeared of conſe- 
quence to their private admirers, the judg- 


ment of the Public is with them of ſmall eſti- 
mat10n. 


A middling articulate voice is preferable ta 
a bellowing loud one, which, though noiſy, is 
not diſtinct; and is as painful to the perfor- 
mer as it is to the audience; what Cicero 
ſays of the Orators of his time, may be juſtly 
applied to performers of this denomination, 
who placed all their merit in the ſtrength of 
their lungs, * that it was want of ability to 


ſpeak 
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ſpeak made them bawl, as lame men who can- 
not walk, are forced to get on horſeback *. 
Theſe unnatural ſwells of the voice, are like 
the protuberances of Bacchus compared to the 
proportions of a man of health and ſymmetry. 


No leſs carefully to be avoided, is that per- 
petual monotony or ſameneſs of tone, which 
ſome of our performers, even of judgment, 
fall into; the ear naturally delights in variety, 
and ſhould as much as poſſible be gratified 
with it; the ſame repetition and cadence of 
the voice, like the ſame tune, tires the ear, 
and amounts at beſt to a cold recital, which, 
though it might be ſtrictly correct, yet wants 
that variety and expreſſiveneſs which nature 
alway aſſumes when ſhe is in earneſt, 


An Actor is not to ſuppoſe, that when his 
ſpeech 1s over his buſineſs is ſo too, and that 
he is only to remain a mere expletive on the 
Stage; he ſhould carefully attend to what is 
done by others, and be affected accordingly, 
for there is as great an excellence in knowing 
how to behave while others are ſpeaking, as 
when he ſpeaks himſelf ; the ſpirit of the ſcene 


* See Plutarch's life of Cicero. 
and 
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and dignity of the character is as much ſup. 
ported by ſilent action as by words. I have 
ſeen ſome performers in Tragedy, in the very 
extaſy of rant and madneſs ; but when their 
ſpeech expired, ſo did their paſlion, action, 
and motion. And, till the next paroxyſm of 
rage returned, as Lopez in the Miſtake ſays, 
% they look'd calmly all around.” 


Some Actors think themſelves ſufficiently 
deſerving in their way, if they are abſolutely 
perfect in their parts, not conſidering that 
this, though eſſentially neceſſary, is yet the 
ſmalleſt part of their merit, and which every 
ſchool-boy can rival them in; others again, 
who, though they were perfectly knowing in 
their own parts, yet on enquiry have appear- 
ed altogether unacquainted with the plot and 
every other character but their own; how 
then can they keep up that connection which 
every ſcene requires, and appear to be as pro- 


perly affected with what others are doing as 
with what they do themſelves ? 


J have remarked ſeveral of our performers 
to be very languid and unfeeling in the firſt 
or ſecond act of ſome Plays that required 


ſtrength 
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ſtrength and execution, (ſuch as Oreſtes and 
Zanga), that they might reſerve all their fire 
and force for the laſt ſcene. And thus the 
Poet loſes one half of his merit, by the diffi- 
dence of the Player, who fears to exhauſt him- 
ſelf too ſoon. 


And it is common for Actors who have ac- 
quired ſome ſmall reputation by ſome favou- 
rite ſpeech or attitude, where they have hap- 
pened by a deſperate chance to be in the 
right, to introduce on every other occaſion, 
be it ever ſo different or foreign, that ſame 
mode of expreſſion or attitude, which at firſt 
acquired the tranſient approbation of the au- 
dience. This is a demonſtrable proof of their 
ignorance and vanity. 


The propriety of a character is often loſt by 
the ſhowineſs of the dreſs. This piece of 


French vanity obtains but too much on our 
Stage. I have ſeen Cato and Brutus more 
grandly dreſſed than Anthony and Juba, 
though their philoſophical turn was quite fo- 
reign to ſo poor a pride; and if at all proper, 
it could be only fo in the young prince and 
general. It is uſual to dreſs theſe characters 
in 
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in large full-bottom'd or tye wigs; which is 
both contrary to hiſtory and the known cha- 
rater of each, and as great an impropriety 
as for a Lord Foppington to wear one of their 
ſhapes. Mr. Hogarth has very juſtly ridicul- 
ed abſurdities of this kind, by putting a bag- 
wig on the buſt of Scipio *. Woaiting-maids 
too are often dreſſed as fine as their miſtreſſes; 
and Lord Townly, who, though an elegant is 
a grave character, is often dreſſed not unlike 
a Foppington; this certainly was never in- 
tended by the author, and when it was firſt 
played, the dreſs was genteel but not glaring. 


To ſee Richard, Henry VIII. Falſtaff, &c. 
dreſſed in the habits of the times they lived in, 
and the others in modern ones, quite oppo- 
ſite, 1s an inconſiſtency which carries its own 
conviction with it. What ſhould we think if 
Le Brun had dreſſed Alexander's ſoldiers in 
modern regimentals, and yet preſerved the 
dreſs of their ancient commanders. Othello 
too in modern cloaths is a miſtake of the ſame 
nature, and yet Zanga and Oroonoko ſtill ap- 
pear in their national habits. Mr. Garrick 
was ſenſible of this impropriety, and when he 


Second Plate of Marriage à la mode. 


performed 
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performed this character, added the propriety 
of the dreſs to his excellent performance. 


I think it was Mr. Macklin who firſt dreſſed 
lago properly; formerly he was dreſſed in 
ſuch a manner, as to be known at firſt ſight; 
but it is unnatural to ſuppoſe, that an artful 
villain, like him, would chuſe a dreſs which 
would ſtigmatize him to every one: I think, 
as Caſſio and he belong to one regiment, they 
ſhould both retain the ſame regimentals. 


The truth of the repreſentation is often 
loſt, in not ſuiting the character to the age 
of the Actor: Captain Flaſh is an empty mi- 
litary fop ; yet I have ſeen an Actor of three- 
ſcore, and of twice the bulk of ſuch junior 
homebred heroes, ſtrut and look terrible, with 
all the affected vivacity of twenty-two; to 
heighten the abſurdity, he was dreſſed in an 
old ſcarlet coat, buff belt, baſket-hilted ſword, 
with a black major wig and ſtock, not much 
unlike one of our modern prize-fighters, or 
Charles the XIIth, the wig only excepted. 


Time and circumſtance in ſome of our thea- 
trical characters, is very often overlooked, or 
A miſtaken : 
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miſtaken : Thus Clodio comes in full dreſſed, 
though he's ſuppoſed to be juſt returned from 
his travels, and his firſt ſpeech is to bid the 
grooms take care of his horſes. On the firſt 
performance of the Recruiting Officer, Mr. 
Farquhar thought Mr. Keene who performed 
Juſtice Ballance had neglected the conſiſ- 
tency of the character in preſerving the ſame 
dreſs throughout; though in the ſecond act, 
Ballance receives an account of the death of 
his ſon, and ſays to Worthy, the decorum 
of mourning 1s what we owe the world, &c.” 
and that the author's intention was, that Bal- 
lance ſhould appear in mourning through the 
remainder of the Play ; but Mr. Wilkes told 
him, that the negle& of ſuch a propriety - 
was very excuſable, as the ſolemnity of the 
dreſs would have leſſened the humour of the 
character.” Whether the Poet or Player was 
in the right, I ſhall not detetmine. Many 
other miſtakes might be mentioned; I ſhall 
name but a few more. I have ſeen an Actor 
who performed Romeo, who, to heighten the 
character and feed his vanity, ſpoke the ce- 
lebrated ſpeech of Mercurio, 


O then I fee Yuen Mab, &c. 
In 
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in the ſame ſolemn declamatory manner as a law- 
yer pleads a cauſe, Is it not abſurd to ſee Hamlet 
juſt come from on board a ſhip, where he had 
been robbed and plundered, with a well- pow- 
dered wig, and every way as nicely dreſſed as 
at court, and even face the court in the 
church-yard, without any alteration of garb, 
when it is plain he is not known till he diſ- 


covers himſelf, by crying out, I am Hamlet 
the Dane.” 


There is a variety of characters in our The- 
atre, which I don't think are ſufficiently diſ- 
tinguiſhed in the performance. There is too 
much famenel\; in the old men, though I don't 
know of any two that are drawn exactly ſo; 
nor can we find ſuch an appearance in real 
life: For example, Don Lewis is teſty, yet 
has a ſmall daſh of humour; Sir Tunbelly, 
merry and benevolent; Smuggler, a hypocritical 
debauchee; and Lovegold, a compound of 
every thing that is ſordid and mean-ſpirited. 
Sometimes too I have obſerved theſe old gen- 
tlemen loſe their character before the end of 
the performance, and return to all the agility 
and ſprightlineſs of youth, preſerving nothing 
about them of antiquity but their names and 

M dreſs : 
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dreſs. Again, there is a remarkable diſtinc- 
tion obſervable in moſt of our theatrical fops, 
which we have before obſerved, is not ſuffi- 
ciently attended to on the Stage. As the 
Poets have drawn them, they are all more or 
leſs copies from life. Sir Courtly Nice is 
ſqueamiſh, affected, and formal. Lord Fop- 
pington, in the Relapſe, a pert coxcomb, elat- 
ed with a large fortune, and proud of his per- 
ſon; but the moſt elegant and high - bred fop 
in all our modern Comedies, is the Lord Fop- 
pington, in the Careleſs Huſband; Clodio is a 
pert frenchified coxcomb; and Beau Clincher 
is moſt judiciouſly drawn by the author as a 
contraſt to the real fine gentleman, Sir Harry 
Wildair; being the mimic of a fop, without 
knowing what a fop is. 


This laſt character I take to be the moſt 
difficult of any to perſonate in a comic way: 
it includes rather more of genteel life than 
our Players have an opportunity of being ac- 
quainted with; or if they have the opportunity, 
yet they want the talents: for the fine gentle- 
man is certainly hard to hit off; but the fops 
and coxcombs having always ſome diſtinguiſh- 
ing marks and peculiarities, are known at 

firſt 


Q 
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firſt ſight, and eaſily imitated; and, thanks to 
the preſent age, there are plenty of theſe cha- 
raters every where to draw from. 


It is an extreme arrogance which ſome 
take of altering and deviating from their au- 
thor, by introducing ſome out-of-the-way 
words and grimaces, which were never dream- 
ed of nor intended by him; ſo that, as the Tat- 
ler obſerves, it is impoſſible to ſee the Poet 
for the Player.” This is but a poor attempt 
to gain a falſe applauſe; and is a diſhonour 
not only to the Poet, but an affront to the ju- 
dicious part of his audience. I know but 'a 
very few, who are able to take in the whole 
meaning of the Poet, much leſs to amend or 
ſurpaſs him ; and I hope this impertinence of 
 faying more than is ſet down for them, will 

always meet with the contempt it deſerves. 
Bayes is indeed a character with which this li- 
berty may be taken, without infringing the 
laws of propriety. 


* 


As we are upon the ſubject of propriety and 
impropriety, it may not prove perhaps unen- 
tertaining to relate an odd innovation that I ſaw 
made by a company of Strolers at Worceſter, 
. M 2 to 
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to heighten Jane Shore's diſtreſs in the fifth 
act. They took a hint from the old ballad ſtory; 
and when ſhe was leaving Alicia's door in 
that deep diſtreſs, introduced a baker trund- 
ling a penny loaf after her. The officers and 
guard who are ſuppoſed to attend her, imme- 
diately ſeized him, and led him to execution 
for his untimely compaſſion ; before he went 
off, he broke out into the following lines from 
the Fair Penitent, 


That I muſt die, it is my only comfort: 

Death is the privilege of human nature, 

And life without it were not worth our taking; 
T hither the poor, the priſoner, and the mourner, 
Fly for relief, and lay their burthens down. 
Come then and take me now to thy cold arms, 
Thou meager ſhade. 


Rows. 


We may gueſs at the judgment and taſte of 
the audience by their being more affected and 
edified with this improvement, than with the 
moſt diſtreſsful ſcenes of the Play. 


It is poſſible for the beſt performances to 
become ſometimes the objects of ridicule: Vir- 
gil has been traveſtied by Cotton; Mr. Gay, in 

his 
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his Farce of the What d'ye call it, has bur- 
leſqued ſome excellent ſpeeches in Shakeſpear, 
Otway, Rowe, &c. ſo has Mr. Fielding in 
his Farce of Tom Thumb. If ſuch burleſque 
happens to be executed with ſpirit and hu- 
mour, it may be indulged for once or twice, 
for novelty ſake, oftner it would grow tire- 
ſome, and a judicious mind would ſoon look 
out for higher entertainment. The ſummer 
after Cato was firſt performed, ſome of the 
moſt eminent Comedians thought its ſucceſs- 
ful run would authorize a burleſque, and ac- 
cordingly they employed one of the would-be- 
wits for that purpoſe. This they performed 
in a town near London; Norris was Cato, and 
Penkethman Juba: a few lines of the firſt 


ſpeech will be a ſufficient ſpecimen of the 
whole, 


PorT1us. 
It is indeed a damn'd dark cloudy morning, 
Ton aſs's bray portends approaching rain; 
be clouds, big-bellied, teem with drizly ſhowers, 
To wail the fate of Rome, our mother city, 
And Cato's too, her old dejected dad. 


But notwithſtanding its humour, it was de- 
ſervedly damned the ſecond night, and notice 
M 3 given 
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given to the Players, that their houſe ſhould 
be ſhut up, if they attempted a repetition of 
this buffoonery; in which I own I can't ſee 
much harm, and we know that the beſt Plays 
that ever were exhibited at Paris, have been 
parodied ; nor does the laugh excited by the 
burleſque leſſen the opinion which the people: 
have of Corneille, Racine, Crebillion, or Vol- 
talre. 


If an Actor at any time attempts to give 

his character any occaſional touches, or higher 
finiſhings, that liberty muſt notwithſtanding | 
de taken with the utmoſt diffidence and cau- 
tion; for, as in painting, though a juſt like- 
nefs may be taken, yet by labouring it too 
much, it may be inſenſibly loſt, and the fea- 
tures exaggerated into deformity ; ſo in a&- 
ing, many ſtriving to ſurpaſs their contempora- 
ries, and wanting ſufficient judgment where 
to fix the bounds of perfection, have run in- 
to the moſt extravagant abſurdities; and, as 
Apelles ſaid of Protogenes, often ſpoil the fine 
things they do, for want of knowing when to 
leave off. I ſhall here take notice of one inſtance 
of this overdoing, which I take to be as ſtrong a 
mark of want of judgment as underdoing, be- 
HS | cauſe 
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cauſe 1 myſelf was a witneſs of it. A young 
gentleman of genteel figure, who had a uni- 
verſity education, was fo judicious a critic in 
theatrical affairs, that he was reckoned the 
terror of the Players ; and his opinion was ſup- 
poſed important enough to determine that of 
the town. At the repeated requeſt of his ac- 
quaintances he condeſcended to perform the 
part of Hamlet, and the exhibition brought 
the greateſt audience that had been remem- 
bered for many years: they expected to have 
ſeen ſomething ſingularly juſt ; but if in this 
hope they were diſappointed, they were com- 
forted with finding him ſingularly uncom- 
mon; this was the principle upon which he 
ſet out, and he ſtrictly adhered to it, for by 
taking pains to differ from the manner of 
every other performer, he converted the whole 
into the moſt contemptible ridicule. - In the 
firſt act, when the ghoſt appeared he fell on 
his knees, and wept; when it beckoned him 
away, he followed penſively with his arms 
acroſs , in the ſecond, where he comes in read- 
ing, he was bareheaded, with the neck of his 
ſhirt, and his waiſtcoat unbuttoned. I ſup- 
poſe he had that line in view which Ophelia 
ſays to her father in the ſecond act: 


M 4 With 
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With his doublet all unbracd. | | 


In the laſt act he came in with Horatio to the 
grave-diggers, dreſſed in a ſcarlet. coat, with 
ſword and boots, the better to diſguiſe him- 
ſelf; and notwithſtanding his grief, and in 
the midſt of his moral reflections, he laughed 
heartily at the grave-diggers jeſts. In the 
laſt ſcene he was not ſatisfied with killing the 
king, but (Drawcanſir-hke) he killed moſt of 
his attendants, &c. &c. This was his extra- 
ordinary performance of the character; his 
friends were greatly diſappointed, but the au- 
dience in general diverted by the unexpected 
burleſque. Had he confined himſelf to the 
common methods, I am certain he would 
have performed it to ſatisfaction ; but in ſtriv- 
ing to go beyond any thing he had ever ſeen, 
he degraded the performance extremely. 


The laſt impropriety I ſhall mention is that 
ſhameful negligence of ſome Actors in com- 
ing on the Stage imperfect in their parts, and 

applying to the prompter for aſſiſtance; this 
takes off from the reality, and converts a live- 
h ſcene into a cold unaffecting recital. 


Excuſe 
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Excuſe me, reader, if I here introduce an 
obſervation upon a failing of the like kind, 
which has crept into the pulpit, and 1s pecu- 
liar to our own Nation; namely, that of read- 
ing ſermons. It is a pity that the ſublimeſt 
truths, clothed in the moſt exalted language, 
ſhould not alſo be accompanied with all the 
graces of oratory. Were theſe happily intro- 
duced and applied, that drowſy attention ſo 
often paid to the preacher's moſt elaborate ef- 
forts would vaniſh, and his auditors would be 
at once delighted and improved. What is it 
ſo much contributes to the ſucceſs of the Me- 
thodiſts in this particular, but their deviation 
from this common beaten track, and deliver- 
ing their diſcourſes with that ſeeming earneſt- 
neſs which muſt be always ſtriking and empha- 
tic. I am ſorry to ſay that the pulpit and bar 
in general have laid aſide the uſe of grace- 
ful action, which is one of the greateſt orna- 
ments of oratory, and ought never to be ſe- 
parated from an elegant pronunciation, the 
remains whereof ſeem now. to be retired or 
rather confined to the'Senate and Stage; and 


even there they are but rarely diſplayed. 


I have 
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I have now pointed out a few of the er- 
rors and miſtakes which the Actor is to ſhun, 
as well as the excellencies he is to purſue, all 
which I hope will be of caution and uſe to him. 
I ſhall now take my leave of him, only with 
a few ſhort remarks. 


It is his buſineſs in all caſes to obſerve na- 
ture and propriety; it 1s obſervable that in all 
capital paintings, there are a few principal 
figures which more remarkably ſtrike the eye, 
and by that means throw the attendant ones 
into their proper diſtance; in hke manner, on 
the Stage, the leading figures or perſonages 
in a ſcene, ſhould, by their dignity of action, 
throw the attending characters into their pro- 
per ſhade of inferiority; and, then the whole, 
ke a fine painting in perſpective, will be all 
graceful and harmonious, 


Laſtly, Nature in this, as in all other arts, 
mult be his parent and inſtructreſs: every de- 
. viation from her precepts is ſo far a falling 
ſhort of perfection; if he follows the natural 
bent of his genius, and does not afſume parts 
beyond his ſtrength ; if he is ſtrict in mark- 
ing every paſſion and ſentiment by his action 
and 
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and elocution, and takes in all the aſſiſtance 
and improvement which art and learning re- 
commend, he may aſſure himſelf of certain 
ſucceſs in this difficult but pleaſing art. 


Firſt follow Nature, and your judgment frame 
By ber juſt ſtandard, which is ſtill the ſame. 
Unerring Nature ſtill divinely bright, 

One clear, unchang'd, and univerſal light, 
Life, force, and beauty, muſt to all impart, 
Alt once the ſource, and end, and teſt of art. 


Pop. 
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A Short HISTORICAL ACCOUNT 
of the STAGE Antient and Modern, 
to the Reſtoration. 
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Of the firſt riſe of the Drama, and the ſtructure 
| of the Roman Theatre. 


HE Stage, like moſt other Arts and 
Sciences, had very rude beginnings ; 

time, concurring with various cauſes, has 
brought it to the perfection it now ſtands in. 
It was cuſtomary with the ancients, when they 
aſſembled together in their harveſt or vin- 
tage, to celebrate that ſeaſon of feſtivity with 


hymns in hongur of the Gods and Heroes, 
and 
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and then to unbend their minds from their 
rural fatigues with jocoſe ſongs full of ſa- 
tyric raillery againſt each other. Theſe were 
divided into choruſſes, accompanied with dan- 
ces and inſtruments, with certain recitations 
at intervals. The perſons who made thoſe 
recitations were from thenceforth called Ac- 
tors. Theſpis firſt introduced one perſon on 
the Stage for that purpoſe, whom ZEſchylus 
finding inſufficient, he added a ſecond, to en- 
tertain the audience more agreeably in a kind 
of dialogue. Their manner of repreſentation 


was as fimple and artleſs as their ſubjects 
were unpoliſhed and innocent : their Stage, if 


it may be ſo called, was only a ſmall eminence 

ſodded over, not unlike our modern cockpits ; 
they were ſhaded at top by the branches of 
the neighbouring trees neatly interwoven ; the 
| ſpaces between the trees were filled up with 
boards covered with the ſkins of beaſts, and 
ſometimes with boughs newly cut down. Ju- 

venal deſcribes it thus: 


— — - ipſa dierum 

Feſtorum herboſa colitur fi quando theatro 
Majeſtas; tandemque redit ad pulpita notum 
Exodium = - + » = - 


On 
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On Theatres of turf in homely ftate, 
Old Plays they act, old feaſts they celebrate 
The ſame rudeſong returns upon the crowd, 
And by tradition is for wit allow'd. 
DzvDen. 
Theſpis, already mentioned, was the firſt 
who attempted any alteration or improvement 
of theſe antient entertainments; he travelled 
up and down with his Actors and implements 
in a cart; and for want of betterconcealment, or 
for what other reaſon is not material, their faces 
were daubed with lees of wines“, ſuch was ei- 
ther the modeſty of the times or the imper- 
fections of the Actors; but ZEſchylus, his ſuc- 
ceſſor in the Drama, from thoſe rude hints 
firſt ſupplied his Actors with decent maſks, in- 
ſtead of their former varniſh, and perſuaded 
the Athenians to build a public Theatre, con- 
ſtructed entirely of wood, perhaps not unlike 
our modern booths; but this happening to fall 
by the prodigious weight of the audience, 
many of whom were killed, it was afterwards 
rebuilt at the public charge, of ſtone, and ca- 
pable of holding upwards of twenty thoufand 
ſpectators. 


* PerunQi fœcibus ora. VI AO. 


The 
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The Romans, about one hundred and twenty 
years afterwards, took the firſt hint of their Dra- 
ma from the Greeks: their Theatre differed 
from the Grecian only in ſome particular di- 
menſions and the uſes to which ſome parts of 
the building were appropriated. According 
to the beſt accounts we can collect, that part 
which was allotted to the ſpectators, was of a ſe- 
micircular form, capable of containing near 
thirty thouſand perſons, the other, intended for 
the Actors and Scenery, ended in an oblong ; 
the whole was divided into five parts, viz. 


1. The Porticus, Scalæ, or Sedilia, which 
were ſeats diſpoſed all round the Theatre, one 
above the other, where the common people 


were placed; and it was therefore ſometimes 
called Popularia. 


2. The Orcheſtra, where the ſenators, dan- 
cers, and muſic were ſeated. Hither alſo the 
knights and gentlemen reſorted; and theſe 
ſeats were for that reaſon ſometimes called 
Equeſtria.---The intermediate ſpace between 
this and the Sedilia was called Cavea, not un- 
like our modern Pit. The Orcheſtra of 
the Greeks differed from that of the Romans 


I in 
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in this, that in it were placed artificial vaſes 
of different tones, againſt which the Actor's 
voice reverberating, acquired a more energic 
and harmonious ſound. | 


3. The Proſcenium, a place drawn from 
one ſide of the Theatre to the other, between 
the Orcheſtra and the Scene; it was higher 
than the Orcheſtra, and lower than the Scene: 
here the Actors performed. The ſpace alſo 
behind the ſcene was called Proſcenium, where 
the Actors retired, and the wardrobe was kept. 


4. The Scene was fixed on a triangular 

machine, and contrived to turn on an axle or 

pin, ſo as to face the audience. It repreſent- 

ed on one ſide, 1. a grand city; 2. a magni- 

ficent palace, or portico; 3. a wild foreſt, 
cave, or meadow. 


When a Comedy was to be played, the 
firſt of theſe was turned towards the Audience; 
if a Tragedy, the ſecond; and for a ſatyrical 
piece the third. 


The underpart of the Stage was for ri- 
ſings, ſinkings, &c. and moſtly anſwered the 
ſame uſes as ours. 


N The 
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The Roman Theatre was at firſt only com- 
poſed of wood. Pompey firſt erected a fixed one 
among them, which was a noble edifice of 
ſquare ſtones ; but that of M. Scaurus, men- 
tioned by Pliny, was the moſt magnificent that 
antiquity boaſts of. The Scenes, or Stage, 
were divided into three rows of pillars, one 
above another, the back was of marble, and 
the others of glaſs, or chryſtal ; the whole inter- 
ſperſed with three thouſand ſtatues: the richeſt 
ſtuffs, tapeſtries, and paintings, were employed 
in its decorations, though it was not intended 
to ſtand above a month. There was another 
building erected afterwards by Curio, a Ro- 
man knight, inferior in magnificence to the 
former, where the Players performed in the 
firſt part of the day. To this another was 
added, and contrived by the help of ſprings 
and hinges to turn round without ſhifting the 
Scenery; which then formed one ſpacious am- 
phitheatre, where the people were entertained 
with the fights of gladiators, and wild beaſts, 
when the theatric diverſions were over. 


We may judge of the grandeur of the an- 
tient Theatres, by the magnificent taſte for 
building which the Romans and Greeks poſſeſ- 

ſec 


\ 
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fed, and by the remains of antient architecture 
yet extant.---For a more particular and exact 


deſcription of them, Vitruvius, Montfaucon, 
Rollin, and Kennet, may be conſulted, 


CHAP. I. 
Of the antient Maſks. 


I E Maſks are of very antient invention, 

but were not uſed theatrically till the 

time of Æſchylus. They are ſaid to have been 
firſt made of the bark of trees, (Oraque Corti- 
cibus ſumunt horrenda cavatis. Virg.) of leather, 
covered with ſtuff or linnen, but thoſe being 
found eaſily to wear out, they made others of 
wood, which the Sculptor faſhioned tothe Poet's 
fancy. They were alſo ſometimes compoſed 
of a leaf called Arcion ; which Pliny tells us 
was the broadeſt leaf that could be found: 
Quidam Arcion perſonatam vocant cujus folio nul- 
lum eft latius. The antient Maſks ſerved only 
ſimply to cover the face, but thoſe of the 
Theatre were a kind of helmets which covered 
the whole head, and repreſented not only the 
ſeyeral features, but alſo the hair, beard, and 
ears, according to the ſeveral characters, and 
N 2 even 
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even extended to the ornaments which women 
uſed in their head-dreſſes. The different 
age, ſex, character, and paſſions, were ſo 
ſtrongly depicted on them, that the ſpectators 
apprehended at firſt ſight for whom they were 
intended, and required no other explanation : 
ſo ſtrongly were the antients of opinion, that 
a particular caſt of countenance was eſſential 
to every character and paſſion, that, whenever 
a Play was delivered to the Actors, the au- 
thors alſo gave a draught of the Maſques pro- 
per for it. One, a complete draught of theſe, is 
yet to be ſeen in an antient copy of Terence, 
in the Vatican ; and there are alſo ſketches of 
them in M. Dacier's Terence. 


There were tragic, comic, and ſatyric Maſks, 
all which had exaggerated features, a wide 
gaping mouth, and ſeemed, according to Lu- 
cian, ready to deyour the ſpectators. A fourth 
ſort has been alſo found, the features of which 
were very regular, and the deformity of the 
others did not enter into their compoſition; 
theſe probably belonged to the Dancers. 


We have reaſon to apprehend, there were 
three other "_ in uſe with the antients, 


though 
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though they have neglected to mention them, 
viz. 1. Thoſe which repreſented men natu- 
rally.as they are. 2. Thoſe which were for 
ſhades and ghoſts, and had ſomething fright- 
ful in their appearances. 3. Such as characte- 
riſed furies, gorgons, &c. theſe were the moſt 
terrible of all. Pauſanias tells us, Eſchylus 


was the firſt who introduced the hideous and 


frightful Maſk, and that Euripides made uſe 
of ſome with ſerpents on their heads. Laſtly, 
the ſatyric Maſks, which were the moſt ridicu- 
lous and extravagant of all, and founded only 
an the imagination of the Poets; for, beſides 
the fauns and ſatyrs (from whence they had 
their name) they had thoſe alſo of Cyclops, 
Centaurs, and all the monſtrous animals which 
Fable has created, and here it was they were 
moſt neceſſary, 


Theſe Maſks, it muſt be allowed, were 
of the greateſt advantage to the antient Ac- 
tors, as thereby they could play a variety of 
characters without any inconvenience from age 
or ſex, and ſaved the ſpectators the tireſome- 
neſs of ſeeing always the ſame faces; they 
could alſo by this method multiply their Ac- 
tors at pleaſure, as every piece had its pecu + 

| N 3 liar 
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liar caſt of countenance, and beſides could 
make the appearance of thoſe pieces more per- 
fect whoſe intrigue depended on a reſem- 
blance of perſons, ſuch as Amphytrion and 

the Menechmæ; whereas with us, thoſe cha- 
' raters can never acquire a ſufficient probabi- 


lity, and imagination muſt be called in to ſup- 
ply the defect. 


It is not improbable that as the antients were 
ſo ſkilled in Painting and Sculpture, the ut- 
moſt care was taken to make the Maſk con- 
formable to the Poet's idea: thus Hercules, 
Ajax, Ulyſſes, &c. were furniſhed with Maſks 
denotive of their ſeveral characters of ſtrength, 
courage, fortitude, and ſagacity. Niobe, Elec- 
tra, &c. appeared weeping ; and the Masks 
of comic characters were of a pleaſant caſt. If 
there was a variety of paſſions included in the 
fame character, the Actor had either different 
Maſks or a different paſſion painted on each 
fide; and according to the paſſion wherewith 
he was ſuppoſed to be influenced, he ſhewed 
the correſponding profile to the ſpectators. 


As the antient Theatres were of far greater 
extent than ours, thoſe Maſks were probably 
coloured 


„ 
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coloured much ſtronger than the life, that 
they might have their proper effect at a diſ- 
tance; they were likewiſe hollow and lined 
with braſs, or ſome other ſonorous ſubſtance, 
which greatly aſſiſted the voice, gave it a 
deeper tone, and carried it to a greater diſ- 
tance. This is one principal reaſon why they 
admitted the uſe of Maſks; for as ſome of the 
ſpectators were upwards of one hundred yards 
diſtant from the Stage, they could not diſcern 
the variable Play of the ſofter paſſions in the 
countenance; and for the ſame reaſon the natu- 


ral voice would have died away, and been loſt 
before it reached the ear. 


Theſe Maſks were further neceſſary to them, 
becauſe as they were not only very careful in 
diſtinguiſhing particular characters, but even 
ſometimes copied exact likeneſſes, they alſo 
gave the ſame air of majeſty, fury, and terror 
to their Heroes and Demi-gods which they 
ſuppoſed them to poſſeſs when living. This 
gave their repreſentations the ſtrongeſt ap- 
pearances of truth and reality, as they were in 
all reſpects conformable to the commonly re- 
ceived opinions of the times. 


N 4 The 
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The principal inconvenience of the antient 
Maſks was their want of mation to expreſs 
the tranſitions of the paſſions ; but the ſtruc. 
ture of their Theatre, and the great diſtance 
of the Stage, even from the neareſt part of 
the Audience, as has been obſerved before, 
would have deprived the Actor of all merit 
in the exhibition, had he appeared 1n his own 
countenance. | 


Notwithſtanding all the perfection which 
they had attained 1n this art, it 1s obvious, 
that the uſe of Maſks made every thing much 
eaſier to them than to us. The paſſion being 
ready drawn, there was no need. of ſtraining 
the features to their ſemblance ; and they had 
nothing more to do than to ſtudy and imitate 
propriety of voice and action; the ſame per- 
| fon might at different times repreſent a youth, 
an aged man, a young damſel, &c. and all 
without any apparent impropriety : but with 
us it is quite otherwiſe. The different appear- 
- ances and dreſs of each paſſion, as they are 
expreſſed by the countenance, voice, and geſ- 
ture, muſt be cloſely ſtudied, and every help 
introduced, which will vary the repreſentation 
as much as poſſible. According to this mode 
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of acting, to recite judiciouſſy and melodiouſly 
was an Actor's greateſt merit; whereas with 
us, theſe are but aſſiſtant perfections, and a 
man can never hope to excel, that has not a 
marking countenance, ſtrong feeling, and the 
power of altering his features ſo as to expreſs 
his feelings. 


I think it a pity, however, that the Maſks 
ſhould be totally laid aſide; they would be of 
admirable ſeryice, even at this day, to many 
of our Players who aſſume parts to which 
their abilities are not at all adapted : thus 
might that vacancy of countenance, that total 
abſence of ſentiment which they ſometimes diſ- 
play in parts that require the utmoſt energy 
of paſſion, be happily concealed. 


The Maſk, Sock, and Buſkin, conſtituted 
the maſt material differences between the an- 
tient and modern Players. The Sock and 
Buſkin were the antient appendages of Tra- 
gedy and Comedy; the former is deſcribed by 
ſome to be a kind of a high ſhoe reaching above 
the ancle; others ſay it was only a low common 
ſhoe, the uſe of which on the Theatre was 
confined to Comedy. The Buſkin was a pur- 
ple 
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ple coloured boot of a quadrangular form, 
which reached above the mid-leg, tied under 
the knee, and richly ornamented with jewels, 
The thickneſs of the ſole gave a conſiderable 
elevation to the ordinary ſtature ; it was the 
peculiar diſtinction of Tragedy. It is ſaid to 
have been worn promiſcuouſly by either ſex; 
and that the Roman ladies uſed it to raiſe 
their height; however, the Sock and Buſ- 
kin have ever ſince been the characteriſtics 
of Comedy and Tragedy. 


CHA P. II. 

Of the antient Tragedy and Comedy in Greece; 
and their Authors. 

& þ HE licentious raillery indulged by the 
antients in their annual feſtivals gave 
riſe to the old ſatyric Drama; this was moſtly 
extemporaneous droll and mimicry, by way 
of dialogue. But, however, from this rude 
beginning, the Poets, who were the Divines 
and Philoſophers of the age, took the hint of 
conveying their inſtructions in a more pleaſ- 
ing dreſs. Theſpis and Æſchylus were the 


firſt who made any ſort of regular tragic 
9 poems, 
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poems; Sophocles and Euripides gave it al- 
moſt the poliſh of perfection. Eſchylus in- 
fuſed a ſpirit of majeſty and dignity into Tra- 
gedy, to which it was before unknown. His 
diction is ſublime; but Sophocles his rival, 
who appeared about twenty-ſix years after- 


 - wards, improved it farther, and added a ten- 


derneſs to his characters, which was wanting in 
the other; he was called the Bee, for the 
ſweetneſs of his verſes. Quintilian, ſpeaking 
of theſe two Poets, ſays: I ragocdias primum in 
lucem protulit Aſchylus, ſublimis gravis & gran- 
diloquus, ſepe uſque ad vitium. Longe clarius 
illuſtraverunt hoc opus Sophocles atque Euripides: 
Quorum in diſpari dicendi vi, uter fit Poeta me- 
lior, inter plurimos queritur, Lib. 10. chap. 1. 


It is hard to ſay, whether Æſchylus or So- 
phocles was the moſt excellent ; but this we 
can with pleaſure aſſure the public, Euripides 
has been tranſlated by a gentleman of Trinity- 
college, Dublin, who intends to print it, 
as has Sophocles by a fellow of Trinity-col- 
ledge, Cambridge; and both of them are men 
capable of preſerving all the ſpirit, and every 
excellency of the originals. 


Tragedy 
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Tragedy having reached its ſummit of per- 
fection under theſe three great maſters, na 
others were afterwards taken notice of in a tra- 
gic way; and now Comedy began to be im- 
proved, The firſt comic Poets we read of 
among the Greeks, were Chronides, Magnes, 
and Phormas, who began to improve Comedy 
in Eſchylus's time ; and after his death, Cra- 
tinus, Plato, Epicharmes, Crates, Eupolis, 
Ariſtophanes. The unlimited raillery of Co- 
medy was highly agreeable to the people of 
Athens, while that ſtate continued free, and very 
juſtifiable while it was kept within the bounds 
of decency, mentioned by Horace; for the 
greateſt men not being ſpared in their thea- 
tric entertainments, they were thereby kept 
from infringing on the liberties of the people. 
The Poets were reckoned the moſt uſeful 
members of the commonwealth, and per- 
formed the offices of ſtateſmen and philoſo- 
phers, in reforming the government and in- 

ſtructing the people. 


Eupolis, Cratinus, and Ariſtophanes were 
particularly excellent. We have no remains 
of any of their works but of the laſt; and of 
the many dramatic pieces he wrote, only eleven 

are 
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are tranſmitted down to us. He excelled in a 
ſpirit of ſatire or lampoon, and the Attic ſalt 
of _ the Greeks abounded more in him than 
in any other writer, but the ruſticity of the 
age in which he lived is viſible in the plainneſs 
of his characters. He drew them ſuch as they 
were from life, but was not always happy in 
the choice; he had great faults and great beau- 
ties. His ſtile being warm, lively, and natural, 
and his characters juſt, he could not fail of 
pleaſing a common taſte ; but the keenneſs of 
his wit did not entirely attone for his perſo- 
nal abuſe, and low buffoonery. What amends 
could he make fociety for not only publicly 
abuſing Socrates, but even going ſo far as to 
name him upon the Stage, when he himſelf 


was preſent. 


But as even the moſt innocent deſigns may 
be perverted to the worſt purpoſes, the poig-- 
nancy of their ſatire, no longer pointed at the 
wicked, but was levelled at religion, virtue, 
and the moſt reſpectable characters, either by 
naming them publicly, or having maſks paint- 
ed to ſuch a likeneſs that none could miſ- 
take them. This at length obliged the ſtate 
to interpoſe, and to enact laws againſt all per- 
| ſonal 
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ſonal invective for the future. From a conſi- 
deration of the nature of the exhibitions at 
this time permitted on the Greek Theatre, 
we are led to ſuppoſe that Ariſtophanes was 
then the Foote of Greece; and in many things 
the Engliſh is not inferior tothe Grecian mimic. 


The Poets being reſtrained from perſonal 
abuſe, ſoon found means to elude the law, 
and affixed feigned names to their characters, 
but ſtill drew them ſo like, that the ſpecta- 
tors could not be eaſily miſtaken : by this 
means they enjoyed a double advantage, that 
of beſtowing their cenſure where they pleaſed, 
or where it was merited, with impunity, and 
at the ſame time of enjoying the delicate fa- 
tisfaction of their Audience's finding out and 
comparing the portraits which they drew with 
their originals ; this continued cuſtomary till 
the time of Alexander the Great, who ob- 
ſerving that the licentious freedom of the 
Poets encreaſed daily, totally ſuppreſſed it. 
From hence the new Comedy aroſe, which 
no longer glanced at, or deſcribed particular 
perſons. The names and events were ficti- 
tious; and as the characters and manners 
were taken at large from real life, no parti- 

cular 
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cular offence could be taken. Menander was 
the inventor or improver of this kind of Co- 
medy, which was the fineſt and moſt uſeful 
of any ; he introduced into his dramatic pieces 
an agreeable and refined vein of ſpirit and 
humour, confined within the ſtricteſt bounds 
of decency, to which his predeceſſor Ariſto- 
phanes was almoſt aſtranger. There are little 
or no remains of this excellent Poet handed 
down to us, though he is ſaid to have wrote 
and prepared upwards of a hundred Come- 
dies for the Stage. We may form an idea 
of his merit from the character Quintilian has 
left of him, That the brightneſs of his merit 
had entirely eclipſed the reputation of all the 
preceding writers in that way.” Terence has 
derived the greateſt part of his fame from 
him, by tranſlating a few ſele& Comedies of 
his; and though the Latin bard is in general 
allowed to be very excellent, yet he 1s thought 


by the beſt judges to have fallen very ſhort 
of his great original. 


CHAP, 
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CC A Þ If, 


Of the Roman theatrical entertainments, and dra- 
matit Authors. © 


THEN the Romans began to enjoy the 
bleſſings of peace, they gradually re- 

fined themſelves from that ſavage ruſticity 
which their ſimple manner of living, and reſt- 
leſs military genius had enured them to. The 
| Greeks were their models both of learning 
and politeneſs; and from them they derived 


their firſt theatrical hints. 
: Gracia capta ferum victorem cepit & artes 
Intulit agreſti latio.---- Hon. 


About one hundred and thirty years after 
the Grecian Theatre had reached its full ſplen- 
dor, dramatic entertainments began to be en- 
couraged in Rome; like the Grecian it took 
its riſe from the rural jocularity of the com- 
mon people. At firſt they entertained them- 
ſelves in their feſtivals with irregular verſes, 
the product of jollity and wine, full of groſs 
raillery, attended with dances and low buffoon- 
ery. Theſe were called Feſcennine verſes, from 

4. Feſcen- 
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Feſcennia, a city of Etruria, from whence | 
they were brou Shit to Rome. 


Feſcennina per bur inventa lieentia morem 
Verſibus alternis opprobria ruſtica 3 
OR. 


Theſe afterwards were exchanged for more in- 
nocent entertainments, called Satyræ. They 
only conſiſted of inoffenſive railler , from 
whence all obſcenity was baniſhed; and they 
were the favourite diverſion of the people, till 
Livius Andronicus and ſome others preſented 
the people with ſeveral innocent characters in 
both kinds; which they had tranſlated from 
the Greek ; but none of their works have 
reached us. The only Poet of any note 
among them was Plautus. Nineteen of his 
theatrical pieces have been handed down to 
us. He was the ſame among the Romans as 
Ariſtophanes as among the Greeks ; but is 
reputed to have come neareſt of all the 
dramatiſts to the true Attic wit, which in- 
cluded every thing perfect. In ſome of his 
writings he has excellent maxims for the con- 
duct of human life, but in others he often 
degenerates . into abſurdity and obſcenity ; 
which indeed was the fault of the Pagan world; 

O yet 
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yet his ſcenes are full of humour, and his 
characters greatly diverſified. The Attellane 
fabule ſucceeded the Satyræ, which were 
ſele& pieces of wit and merriment, intended 
to relieve the heavineſs of Tragedy ; and be- 
came ever afterwards inſeparably connected 
with it; I apprehend not much unlike our 
Tragi-comedy. Theſe, madam Dacier re- 
marks, were in ſo much eſteem, That the 
4 * perſons who acted in them were not rank- 
i % ed with the comedians, nor obliged to un- 
| « maſk on the ſtage when they played ill, as 

| others were, and, as a peculiar honour, they 
were allowed to inliſt in the army; there- 
e fore low and trivial verſes were beneath 
the dignity of the Atellane.” 


Among the Romans the dramatic dreſſes 
were diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral kinds : viz, 
Togate, Palliate, Prætextæ, Trabeates, and 
Tabernarie, and varied upon the Stage as the 
characters required. 


The Toga being the common habit of the 
Romans, was uſed by their actors, when any 
ſtory drawn from the manners of common 


life, 
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life, wherewith it was to be ſuppoſed the 
Actors and audience were perfectly well 
acquainted, was repreſented. 


The Palliatæ were uſed when thoſe Trage- 
dies or Comedies were acted which were of 
Greek original; the Pallium or Cloak being 
the ordinary dreſs of that nation. Here it 
may not be improperly remarked, how very 
careful they were in adjuſting the propriety 
of their dreſs to their character, as well as 
their voice and action. 


The Prætextæ were of a more exalted 
and ſerious caſt ; poſſibly, the difference be- 
tween them and the Togatæ was much the 
ſame as that which we ſuppoſe to be between 
high or genteel Comedy, and the middling 
or low. Their names imply as much. 
The Prætextæ were, the habits bordered 
with - purple, worn by the magiſtrates and 
Roman gentry ; and the Toga was the uſual 
dreſs of the common people. 


The Romans were pleaſed allo to diſtinguiſh 
the inferior characters of their Drama, by 


O 2 another 
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another name, viz. Trabeates. The dreſs 
of this name was appropriated to ſoldiers and 
ſailors, and others of that caſt. 


To which we may add, thoſe called Ta- 
bernariæ, which were ſketches of the manners 
of the meaneſt people, ſuch as conſtitute 
the Dramatis Perſonæ of our farces. 


The actors of Mimes performed bare-footed; 
they were pieces of the moſt low and farcical 
kind, and moſtly exhibited in dumb ſhow, from 
whence our preſentPantomimes are derived; but 
they were much more ingenious in their art, 
and could repreſent the thoughts and paſſions 
with ſuch admirable dexterity, that a foreign 
prince having ſeen one of them perform in 
Rome, requeſted, as a favour of Nero, that 
he might be allowed to carry with him to 
his own country that Mime, who could by 
his expreſſive action alone convey his ſenti- 
ments to people of the moſt different lan- 
guages. 


The Roman Theatre was in its meridian of 
perfection in the time of Terence. Of all 
the Roman dramatic writers he came the 

| neareſt 
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neareſt to the elegant ſimplicity and Attic 
purity of the Grecian Drama ; he made Me- 
nander ſpeak the language of Rome with 
the utmoſt grace and delicacy, ſuited his cha- 
rafters to nature and truth, and drew the 
manners of the Romans with the moſt happy 
propriety. Plautus has more life and variety; 
his beauties appear ſuddenly and ſurpriſingly; 
in Terence they preſerye a conſtant glow and 


uniformity, and leave us nothing more ta 
deſire. | 


There were ſeveral other poets who at- 
tempted Tragedy and Comedy at Rome; but 
as none of their pieces having ſurvived, we can 
form no idea of their merits in either way. 


Theſe theatric pieces both of Greece and 
Rome were interſperſed with Choruſſes, which 


explained the ſubje& to the ſpectators, and 
made moral remarks on it. 


The muſic played during the whole perfor- 
mance. The muſician had two flutes of dif- 
ferent ſize, the one a baſe and the other a 
treble. The baſe had but a ſmall number of 
holes, the treble a great variety, and gave a 


O 3 ſhrill 
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ſhrill ſharp ſound ; the flutes were ſometimes 
unequal, but had a certain agreement between 
them, like our thirds, fifths, or octaves. 
The muſic was ſometimes guided by the ſub- 
ject of the play; ſq that the people could tell 
beforehand, from hearing theſe inſtruments, 
what the performance was to be; at other 
times it was adapted to the occaſion, If the 
play was performed at a funeral ſolemnity, 
the muſic was grave, and ilow; if on a 
joyful occaſion, it was briſk and airy, and 
for religious incidents it was made to partake 
of the nature of both. 


CHAP. V. 
Of the ancient Aclors. 


TT is certain that Theſpis and Zſchylus, 
1 the firſt founders of the antient Drama, 
were performers of their own pieces : the 
one having added a ſecond or third actor, or 
geſticulator, to enliven the old heroic ballads 
of his time, and the other given them the 
Maſk, Sock, and Buſkin. 


How paſſionately fond the ancients were of 
dramatic entertainments, may be inferred from 
the 
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the ſumptuous Theatres they erected, and the 


immenſe ſalaries they paid to thoſe Actors 
who excelled in their . 


At Athens the Actors were always perſons 
of good birth and education: Poets, Ora- 
tors, and even Kings, did not diſdain to ap- 
pear on the Stage, as Cornelius Nepos informs 
us; this being thought in thoſe times of 
fimplicity, neither injurious to reputation, nor 
deſcending from dignity. And tho? Players 
were not in ſo much eſtimation at Rome, as 
their Stage had not attained the perfection of 
the Grecian, and becauſe of the warlike ge- 
ius of that people; yet if they were artiſts 
in their buſineſs, and men of probity in their 
private lives, they were reſpected and eſteem- 


ed by the chief perſons of the common- 
wealth. 


It is certain, that they neglected no me- 
thod, and ſpared no expence which could 
contribute to the perfection of their theatrical 
entertainments; and the high ſenſe they had 
of merit in this way, may be learned from 
the great encomiums they have handed down 
to us of two of their moſt eminent performers, 

9 Roſcius 
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Roſcius and Eſopius; encomiums which we 
are certain were only paid to real merit by a 
people of the moſt refined ears and delicate 


ſenſibility, who only were the beſt Judges 
of it. 


Roſcius was born at Lanuvium, and brought 
up at Selonium, a village about ſixteen miles 
diſtance from Rome, on the Appian way; he 
gave ſuch early proofs of the pregnancy of his 
genius, that the greateſt lords of Rome under- 
took the care of his education, and gave his 
talents a cultivation agreeable to their natural 
bent, He is deſcribed as moſt agreeable in his 
perſon, and the model to all the youth in Rome 
of every thing that was truly graceful. Cicera 
ſays, that he was formed both to move and to 
pleaſe ; and that “ he was ſo excellent an ar- 
tiſt, that he ſeemed the only perſon who de- 
ſerved to tread the Stage; yet fo excellent a 
man in all other reſpects, that he ſeemed the 
only man of all others, who ſhould not have 
taken up that profeſſion.“ Cum artifex eju/- 
modi fit, ut ſolus dignus videatur eſſe quam in 
ferna ſpeRatnr ;, tum vir ejuſmadi eſt ut ſolus dig- 
vu Videatutr qui in ea non accedat. 


The 
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The ſame author informs us, that his 
excellencies became at length proverbial; and 
the greateſt praiſe that could be given to men 
of genius in any particular profeſſion, was, 
that each was a Roſcius in his art.” Jamdiu 
conſecutus eſt, ut in quo quiſquis artifex excelleret, 
is in ſuo genere Roſcius diceretur. Cic. de Orat. 
LIK, 


Notwithſtanding the agreeableneſs of his 
perſon, he is ſaid to have had a ſquint in his 
eyes; which defect his maſk in a great mea- 
ſure concealed, yet left enough to diſcover 
the fire there which paſſion had lighted up. 
This is what, I ſuppoſe, Cicero alludes to in 
his ſecond Book de Orat. Sepe ipſum vidi, cum ex 
perſona mibi ardere oculi hominis hiſtrionis vide- 
rentur. Though doubtleſs there were ſome 
parts in which this natural defect was nos 
much obſerved, ſuch as Paraſites, and the 
like; and poſſibly this might have been one 
reaſon why he confined himſelf chiefly to Co- 
medy. 


Roſcius was Cicero's friend and inſtructor 
in tne art of Oratory, and that great model of 
oratory, in giving rules to his pupil to prepare 


for 
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for great movements, after ſaying, that an 
orator ought to give his hearers time to 
breathe, and let their admiration reſt, and to 
imitate the Painters who throw into ſhade and 
diſtance ſome part of their pictures, that 
the reſt may ſeem to riſe with greater 
effect, introduces Roſcius as an example 
of this, ſounding ſome verſes with mildneſs 
and negligence, in order to raiſe the fol- 
lowing ones to their true pitch of paſſion; 
ſo that it is likely he underſtood the contraft 
of clara obſcura perfectly well. 


It is obſerved by a writer on this ſubject, 
that, „with the antients the Sock and Buſ- 
kin never interfered ; Sophocles and Euripides 
never wrote Comedies, nor Ariſtophanes and 
Menander Tragedies.”---- In like manner, 
KRoſcius finding the ſtrength of his genius 
to lie in Comedy, attached himſelf wholly 
to it, as. Æſopus, for the ſame reaſon, only 
aſſumed tragic characters.“ (Roſcius citatior A- 
ſopus gravior fuit, quod hic in Tragedias, ille in 
Comedias egit.---Quint.) This, by the way, is 
a uſeful hint, both to our Poets and Players, 
to chuſe ſubjects only for writing and acting 
to which their abilities are adequate. 


No 
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ſcius had in Cicero's friendſhip; and it was by 
the advantage of his precepts and example, 


e that he laid the foundation of his oratorial 
fame, and improved himſelf in the art of elo- 
cution. Roſcius during the time of his 
friend's exile, repeated ſome verſes on the 
exile of Telamon, and the ſufferings of Pri- 
am, with ſuch deep and feeling diſtreſs, that 
the whole audience perceived to whom he al- 
luded, his very enemies wept, and Cicero was 
ſoon after recalled from baniſnment.“ The 
high value which the Romans ſet upon the 
talents of this Actor, will appear by the im- 
menſe eſtate he left his ſon, which was valued 
at two hundred thouſand pounds ſterling ; it 
was this ſon who afterwards in a fit of wan- 
tonneſs, diſſolved ſome pearls of great value in 
his liquor, and drank them off. 


The ancient Actors ſtudied the art of 
touching the affections, with great induſtry. 
Xſopus, Plutarch tells us, had wrought him- 
ſelf once up to ſuch a tranſport of rage, in re- 
preſenting Atreus deliberating how he ſhould 
avenge himſelf of Thyeſtes, that he ſtruck 
one of his ſervants haſtily croſſing the Stage 


7 with 
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with his truncheon, and laid him dead on the 
ſpot. Polus, another Actor of eminence, 
brought the urn of his beloved child on the 
Stage, inſtead of the ſuppoſed one of Oreſtes. 
This filled him with ſuch real grief, as was 
ſoon ſympathetically felt by his audience. And 
thus we ſee no expedient was neglected, 
which could give the performance the greater. 
appearance of reality. | 


CHA P. VL 


Of the firſt riſe of the modern Theatre, parti- 
cularly the Britiſh. 


HEN the Roman empire was over- 
whelmed by the invaſions of the nor- 
thern nations, when Gothic barbarity and 
monkiſh ignorance darkened the world, the 
Stage declined, the Muſes withdrew, and 
polite literature was no more. Then monſ- 
trous fiftions of giants, champions, and diſ- 
treſſed damſels, were ſpun out in monaſteries 
by dreaming monks; and, to the deſtruction 
of reaſon and common ſenſe became the moſt 
favourite amuſements of the people. 


The 
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The Mimi of the Romans were the laſt 
who quitted the Stage; and theſe became ſo 
low and degenerate, as to ſtrole from town to 
town, repreſenting the moſt contemptible, 
and low buffooneries ; other nations adopted 
them, and they were well known all over 
Europe, about the eleventh or twelfth centu- 
fries. Moſt of their exhibitions were extem- 
pore ; and from their talents at ridicule and 
burleſque, the words Mimic and Mimicry 
have been appropriated to all characters of 
this kind. 


In this country they were called Mum- 
mers, a ſmall change of the word Mimi or 
Mimics ; they wore maſks, and were other- 
ways diſguiſed, which gave them an oppor- 
tunity of committing many outrages with 
impunity ; ſo that in the time of Edw. III. 
they were ſuppreſſed by authority. Much 
about this time we may date the introduction 
of the ſacred myſteries preſented by way of 
interludes. Theſe were ſubjects borrowed 
from the ſcripture, and were the prevailing 
taſte of Europe, at that time. 


They 
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They were in the higheſt reputation here 
in the reign of Richard II. Henry IV. and 
even down to the reign of Henry VIII. In 
Richard the ſecond's time, the ſcholars of St. 
Paul's preſented them at a very great expence 
at Chriſtmas ; the pariſh-clerks did the ſame at 
Skinner's Well in 1390; and in 1409 at Cler- 
kenwell, which place obtained its name from 
their cuſtom of performing there. It is not 
improbable that theſe repreſentations were al- 
moſt as early as the Conqueſt, but interlarded 
at intervals with the loweſt buffoonery, to 
amuſe the populace. . 


The ſubjects of thoſe Plays were not al- 
ways taken from the ſcriptures, but alſo from 
the miracles ſuppoſed to be wrought by ſaints, 
confeſſors, and martyrs, in thoſe days of dark- 
neſs and ſuperſtition. They were acted, both in 
private houſes, and on public Stages. When 
one of theſe miracles was to be repreſented, 
an amphitheatre uſed to be erected in an open 
field; into which devils, fools, &c. were in- 
troduced much like the antient Satyre, and 
theſe unaccountable medleys were the enter- 
tainments of the country-people, who reſort- 
ed thither from all parts. 

The 
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Ihe ſtupidity, as well as profanity, of 
thoſe religious repreſentations, was the occa- 
ſion of their ſuppreſſion ; to theſe ſucceeded 
Myſteries, which had ſomething of a more 
regular form and meaning. They were allego- 
rical repreſentations of the virtues and vices 
of the mind, and with them common ſenſe 
and Poetry began to dawn upon the world. 
The Provengal Poets were the firſt refiners of 
the French language, and gave the firſt hints 
of reformation to the Drama. The French, 
Spaniards, and other nations, had Poets of 
the like kind, who celebrated their national 
heroes in their paſtoral ſonnets, and perhaps 
compoſed the Poetry of thoſe myſteries. They 
were not aboliſhed in Europe ull about the 
ſixteenth century; at which time learning and 
the polite arts were revived 1n Italy, under the 
culture and influence of the family of the Me- 
dicis, whoſe polite taſte directed that of the 
public to whatever was beautiful. 


At the time of the Reformation there were 
cartain dramatic moral repreſentations ſo con- 
trived, as to influence and © coincide with 
the prevailing opinions of the times ; this 
might have been the occaſion of a law enact- 


ed 
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ed in Henry the eighth's time, to reſtrain the 
liberties they took in ſtriking at the newly re- 
ceived doctrine. The performers of thoſe 
pieces had no regular eſtabliſhment ; they re- 
ſorted to noblemen's palaces, and private 
houſes, and the pieces themſelves were ſo diſ 
poſed, as that five or fix perſons could repre- 
ſent a great variety of characters; they were 
in vogue even in the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth, and Shakeſpear has made ſeveral ſaty- 
rical alluſions to them in his Plays. 


Thus, the Britiſh Stage, like the antient; 
had almoſt the ſame rude beginnings, and it 
continued in a ſtate of imperfection till the 
glorious reign ef Queen Elizabeth, when 
Shakeſpear and Jonſon aroſe, the glories of 
their age and nation» The firſt by the force 
of heaven-born genius, and the other with 
the moſt conſummate learning and art, al- 
moſt all at once raiſed the Stage to ſuck dig- 
nity and perfection as has never ſince been 
out-done. 


Under the influence of this excellent prin- 
ceſs, learning and the polite arts flouriſhed 
along with the Stage. 

0 The 
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The eſteem which ſhe had for the Drama 
contributed not a little to its advancement in 
her reign. She was the firſt who reduced its 
profeſſors into a more regular company, and 
dignified them with privileges that brought 
them into higher eſtimation than ever, and 
ſet them far above the contempt of their pu- 
ritanical cenſurers. They were called her Ma- 
jeſty's Servants and ſworn Comedians. And 
ſo prevalent was now the theatrical taſte, that 
many noblemen and private gentlemen en- 
tertained companies of Comedians for their 
own private entertainment. 


The children of St. Paul's ſchool, who per- 
formed the Myſteries in 1 578, and the pariſh- 
clerks, who performed about twelve years af- 
terwards, are the earlieſt companies we read 
of: the children of St. Pauls are ſaid to 
have continued acting (thoſe Moralities I ſup- 
poſe) down to the year 1618, long after Tra- 
gedy and Comedy were introduced. 


Mr. Richard Edwards was proprietor of 
the firſt company, under Queen Elizabeth, 
called the children of the chapel. The chil- 
dren of the Revels after them became very fa- 

P mous; 
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mous ; and moſt of Shakefpear's and Jonſon's 
Plays were firſt performed by them. So uni- 
verſal was a theatrical inclination at that time, 
that Plays were acted, not only by the regular 
companies already mentioned, but by private 
gentlemen, ſtudents in the univerſity, Inns 
of Court, and even by the London prentices. 


There were ſeventeen Play-houſes built 
in different parts of the town, from the years 
1570 to 1630, and all filled with different 
companies. Thofe in Black-friars, Saliſbury- 
court, and the Cock-pit, were covered, and 
pieces acted in them by candle-light; the 
others were open at top (like the antient Thea- 
tres) and their repreſentations made by day- 
light. Our anceſtors were ſo early in timing 
both their buſineſs and diverſion, that they 
began to act about four in the afternoon, and 
had done early in the night. 


At that time mere force of genius ſupport- 
ed the Stage; for, in Shakeſpear's time it was 
quite undecorated, and had only a blanket or 
curtain of coarſe linſey-wolſey cloth, which, 
when drawn up, diſcovered nothing extraordi- 
' nary. The walls, at beſt, were hung with old 


tapeſtry, 
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tapeſtry, and ſometimes they were but plainly 
matted; ſo that the audience were obliged 
to ſupply the place of the Scene by the 
ſtrength of imagination alone. 


It is probable that the low prices of the 
Theatre prevented its decoraton at that time. 
Thoſe inimitable authors could not be igno- 
rant of the pomp of the antients; yet as the 
plain honeſty of the age was ſufficiently de- 
lighted more with language and ſentiment 
than ſhew, the Authors or Managers looked 
no farther; and both parties were ſatisfied. 


This was the ſtate of the Stage in the 
reigns of Queen Elizabeth and King James 
the firſt ; but when King Charles the firſt 
came in, he, being a Prince of a melancholy 
auſtere temper, did not give much attention 
to the improvement of the Theatre; and choſe 
maſks, and moral repreſentations, as more 
innocent entertainments. Being an exquiſite 
judge of Painting and Muſic, he ſpared no 
expence of either, when they were exhibited 
at court. The following, among others, were 
performed at that time : 


P 2 Coelum 
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Coelum Britaunicum, a Maſque, wrote by 
Carewe, one of the gentlemen of the bed- 
chamber, ſet to muſic by Mr. Laws, and per- 
formed by Charles I. and his court at 
Whitehall 1n 163 3- 


The Viſion of the twelve Goddeſſes; by 
Daniel. Performed by the Queen and her 
Ladies at Hamptan-court, 1623. 


Luminalia; or, the Feſtival of Light. A 
Maſk, performed on Shrove-tuelday night, 
by the Queen and her Ladies, 1637. 


Sr. Wm. Dayenant's Temple of Love. Per- 
formed at Whitehall, by Q. Henrietta, the 
Marchioneſs of Hamilton, Counteſs of Ox- 


ford, Duke of Lenox, Earls of Newport, 
Deſmond, &c. | 


The Scenery and Machinery were contriv- 
ed by that celebrated artiſt Inigo Jones, 


The troubles and confuſions of this Prince“ 
reign, and aboye all the hypocritical ſeverity of 
the fanatics, who had obtained but too much 

influence 
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influence in the public affairs, ſoon fuppreſſed 
and ſilenced the Stage. 


During the commonwealth, the Players 
were perſecuted and diſperſed. They had no 
other livelihoood, but by going five, or ſix, 
in a party, and performing ſele& Scenes out 
of the moſt celebrated Plays at gentlemen's 
houſes. Theſe Scenes were afterwards col- 
lected, and publiſhed in one volume in 1670, 
by one Francis Kirkman, who had been one 
of thoſe itinerant Actors, under the name of 
TheWits, or Sport upon Sport. One was called 
The Humours of the Lame Commonwealth. 
This is only the Scene out of the Royal Mer- 
chant, where the beggars chuſe a king. Another 
the Grave-makers, which was the firſt and 
ſecond Scenes of the fifth Act of Hamlet. 
Mr. Cox, the Comedian, compoſed ſeveral 
new ones, which he added to this collection. 
He was the principal Actor in thoſe pieces; 
and performed at Oxford, during the Uſurpa- 
tion, with very great applauſe. 


The only entertainments which were ex 
hibited at that time in London, were Operas. 
Sir Wm. Davenant, notwithſtanding the diſ- 
P 2 like 
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like which thoſe in power had to dramatic 
entertainments, had intereſt enough to have 
theſe permitted. They conſiſted of declama- 
tion and muſic, The words were of his own 
compoſition, and may be found in his works; 
the Muſic by Coleman and Laws, two emi- 
nent maſters, and were performed at Rutland- 
houſe : after tolerable ſucceſs there, he re- 
moved to the Cock-pit in Drury-lane. One 
of them entitled, The cruelty of the Spa- 
niards in Peru, expreſſed by vocal and inſtru- 
mental Muſic, and by art of perſpective i in 
Scenes, repreſented daily at the Cock pit in 
Drury- lane, at three in the afternoon punctu- 
ally, 1658.“ This is ſaid to have been read 
and approved of by Cromwell; as it contain- 
ed ſome ſevere ſtrokes on the Spaniards, with 
whom he was at variance. 


When the gloom of civil diſſention was 
cleared up, Monarchy and the Stage were re- 
ſtored together. The ſcattered remnants of ſix 
Play- houſes, which had ſubſiſted in Charles I's 
time, were then formed into one company, and 
acted for the firſt time at the Red bull Play-houſe, 
in St. John's ſtreet. They afterwards built an- 

other 
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other in Clare-ſtreet, Clare-market, in both 
which places they acted from 1660, to 1663. 


About this time, Mr. Thomas Killigrew 
obtained a patent from the King for erecting 
a company of Comedians, who were thence- 
forwards called his Majeſty's Company of Co- 
medians, and acted under Mr. Killigrew's di- 
rections at Drury-lane, 


Previous to this, in 1659, Mr. Rhodes, a 
Bookſeller at Charing-croſs, who had been 
formerly Wardrobe-keeper to King Charles I's 
Comedians in Black-friars, had obtained a 
licence to ſet up a company of Players at the 
fame place. Thoſe celebrated Actors, Better- 
ton, and Kynaſtqn (who were his apprentices) 
performed at this Theatre; the former in 
men's, the latter in women's parts. And Sir 
William Davenant having obtained a patent 
for erecting a company, under the title of the 
Duke of York's company, took Mr. Better- 
ton, and all that remained of Mr. Rhode's 
company into it. In 1663, he opened his 
Theatre in Lincoln's-inn-fields with a Tra- 
gedy of his own writing, called The Siege of 
Rhodes, where the Stage was firſt improved 

* by 
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by Scenery. Both theſe companies were un- 
der the patronage of the King and Duke, and 
greatly encouraged by the Public. By a pri- 
vate agreement, theſe companies were never 
to act the ſame Play at both houſes, which 
muſt have added greatly to the entertainment 
of the town. But Davenant finding that 
Killigrew's company had better performers, 
and met with greater ſucceſs, was reſolved to 
rival them by feaſting the eye and ear, inde- 
pendent of the underſtanding. Dramatic Operas 
were now for the firſt time introduced; and in 


them were united all the elegancies of Muſic 
and Painting. 


Downes tells us, this company continued 
acting at Lincoln's-inn-ftelds till 1671; but 
this Theatre not proving ſufficiently commo- 
dious, they built a very elegant one in Dorſet- 
garden. Mr. Betterton, while this Theatre 
was building, went over to France, by the 
direction of King Charles II. to take a view 
of their Scenery and Machinery; and on his 
return very much improved the Engliſh Stage 
in both. Theſe expenſive decorations obliged 
Sir William from that time to raiſe the prices 
of admittance. The boxes, which were for- 
merly but half a crown, he raiſed to four ſhil- 


lings: > 
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lings; the pit from eighteen pence to half a 
crown; the firſt gallery from a ſhilling to eigh- 
teen pence ; and the upper gallery from ſix- 
pence to a ſhilling. 3 


The principal Actors in Killigrew's com- 
pany growing old, and the audiences de- 
clining, the two companies united in 1686. 


The Actors of Killigrew's company were 
as follow : The famous Mr. Lacy, (who was 
an excellent low Comedian, and fo pleaſing 
to King Charles II. that he had his picture 
drawn in three ſeveral characters, which are 
now at Windior ; his principal character was 
Falſtaff,) Bird, Buſt, Cartwright, Clun, Shat- 
terell, Kynaſton, Winterſel, Griffin, Good- 
man. The women were, Mrs. Marſhall, Up- 
hill, James, Rutter, Knight, Bootel, and 
the celebrated Nell Gwin. In Mr. Rhodes's 
company were Betterton, Sheppy, Lovel, 
Underhill, R. Noakes, Turner, Dixon; and 
the following men performed women's parts, 
viz. Kynaſton, J. Noakes, Wm. Betterton, 
Angel Moſely, Floyd, &c. To this company 
Sir Wiliam Davenant added Harris Price, 
Richards, Smith, Blayden, Sandford, Med- 

bourne, 
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bourne, Young, Norris; and women, Mrs, 
Davenport, Saunderſon, Davis, Long, Gibbs, 
Norris, Holden, and Jennings. 


It is ſomewhat ſurpriſing, that till this 
time women were never brought upon the 
Stage, Had there been a Cibber or Pritch- 
ard in thoſe days, we might have expected 
that their inimitable performances would have 
excited the authors to draw their female cha- 
racers in a more extenſive manner, which 
would have added greatly to the excellence of 
the Drama. 


. 


Of the moſt eminent Britiſh Actors from Queen 
Elizabeth's time to the Reſtoration. 


S the materials we are furniſhed with, 
relative to theſe old theatrical worthies, 

are ſo few and imperfect, it cannot be ex- 
pected an exact character can be given ei- 
ther of their excellencies or imperfections; 
and, had it been cuſtomary with the firſt dra- 
matic authors, to annex the Player's names 
to the parts they performed, we might form 


a tolerable judgment of them. It would 
have 
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have heen alſo a ſatisfaction to the world, to 
have known to whom the principal charac- 
ters were entruſted, and particularly what 
parts were performed by our immortal genius, 
Shakeſpeare, while he continued on the Stage. 


Such of them whoſe merits diſtinguiſhed 
them among their cotemporaries, and ubtain- 
ed thoſe high applauſes from our forefath<r:, 
(who were no indifferent judges) were as fol- 


low : 


Burbage ſtands foremoſt in the liſt of Ac- 
tors prefixed to Shakeſpear's Plays, publiſhed 
by Hemings and Condell ; and the excellent 
character which has been handed down to us 
of him, requires that here alſo he ſhould be 
firſt mentioned. Flecknoe wrote a parallel 
between Burbage and Hart. 


Sir Richard Baker ſays of him and Allen, 
te that they were two ſuch Actors as no age 
e muſt ever look to ſee the like.” His epitaph, 
preſerved by Cambden, 1s only Exit Burbage, 
a laconic compliment of equal honour to him 
in his profeſſion of Actor, as that of O rare 


Ben Jonſon” is to the latter as a Poet. He 
was 
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was the original Richard III. and was join- 
ed with Shakeſpear, Fletcher, Hemings, and 
Condell, in the licence granted by King 
James J. to act Plays in any part of England. 
There is a ſtory of theſe two Actors, which 
for the fake of the entertainment it may afford 
the reader, I ſhall here introduce, without ay 
precurſory excule, 


One evening when Richard III. was to be 
performed, Shakeſpear obſerved a young wo- 
man delivering a meſſage to Burbage in fo 
Exutious a manner as excited his curioſity to 
Iſten to. It imported, that her maſter was 
gone out of town that morning, and her miſ- 
tfeſs would be glad of his company after Play; 
and to know what ſignal he would appoint 
for admittance. Burbage replied, three taps 
at the door, and it is I, Richard the Third. She 
immediately withdrew, and Shakeſpear fol- 
lowed *till he obſerved her to go into a houſe 
in the city; and enquiring in the neighbour- 
hood, he was informed that a young lady 
hved there, the favourite of an old rich mer- 
chant. Near the appointed time of meeting, 
Shakeſpear thought proper to anticipate Mr, 
Burbage, and was introduced by the concert- 

: ed 
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ed ſignal. The lady was very much ſurpriſed 
at Shakeſpear's preſuming to act Mr. Bur- 
bageꝰs part; but as he (who had wrote Romeo 
and Juliet) we may be certain did not want 
wit or eloquence to apologize for the intru- 
ſion, ſhe was ſoon pacified, and they were 
mutually happy till Burbage came to the door, 
and repeated the ſame ſignal; but Shakeſpear 
popping his head out of the window, bid him 
be gone; for that William the Conqueror had 
reigned before Richard III. | 


Lowin, as Downs tells us, was the original 
Henry VIII. and, as he was taught it by 
Shakeſpear, muſt have done it to the greateſt 
advantage. He afterwards became Sir William 
Davenant's favourite Actor; and from what 

that gentleman recollected of his performance, 
he inſtructed Mr. Betterton, who uſed often 
to acknowledge, that he was indebted for all 
the applauſe he had received in that character 
to Sir William's friendly hints.---Lowen was 
very excellent in Comedy, particularly in the 
characters of Moroſe, Volpone, Mamon, and 
Falſtaff, In the latter part of his life, he kept 

the three pigeons, an inn in Brentford, and 
died in advanced age and great poverty, neg- 
lected. 
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ljected and forgot by thoſe in whom he had often 

delighted in his days of perfection. He is ſaid 

to have beena favourite of Maſſinger, and one of 

the principal Actors in his Plays. In a copy of 

verſes before the Tragedy of the Roman Actor, 

by Maſſinger, he pays the following rough 
ment to the author: | 


ren (gentle friend) T ſhould not 2 to bee 
Rand mongſt thoſe worthy « ones, which kere 
T ſee | 
; Ujbering this work, but why 1 uri to thee 
: L. io profe fl our loves antiquilie, 
. Which to this T regedie, muſt give my tet. 
6 en nee e n this ihy bent. 


\ Joſeph Taylor performed Paris the Tragedian 
in this Play. He is mentioned as an Actor of 
great merit and was the original Hamlet of the 
author's inſtruction. Mr. Betterton Was alſo 
inſtructed in this character by dit William Da- 
venant, who remembered Taylor; and to theſe 
"Hints was owing that he always- performed At 
Y with uncommon -applauſe. ''T aylor- was allo 
very excellent in Iago. The only comic 


characters which we learn of his performance, 
Pere 
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were True Wit in the Silent Woman, and 
Face in the Alchymiſt. The author of the Jew 
of Malta, ſays, that Maſon (another great 
performer) and Taylor, performed their parts 
with excellence beyond conception : he died 
at Richmond, The high opinion which theſe 
two Actors were held in, may be inferred 
from theſe lines, in a Satyr againſt Ben John- 
 - 


Let Lowin ceaſe, and Taylor ſcorn to touch 
The loathed Stage ſince thou haſt made it ſuch. 


Allen, ſays Baker in his Chronicle, © was as 
much valued for his honeſty, as for his abilities 
in his profeſſion.” He built a Theatre called 
the Fortune, acquired a good eſtate, and died 
in 1620. The following epitaph was intend- 
ed for him, 


Here lies Edward Allen, the Roſcius of his 
age, who, as be outatted all others, outatted 


bimſelf before his death, by erefting Dulwich col- 
lege in Surry. 


We are told he deſigned this college for 
ſix men and ſix women, ſuperannuated per- 
ſons who belonged to the London The- 
atres, with ſix of their children ; but one of 
the managers refuſing to admit a perſon to 

5 be 
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be door-keeper whom he recommended, he 
converted his bounty another way, encreaſed 
the number of children to twelve, to be main- 
tained and educated there from the age of 
four to fifteen, directed the governor ſhould 
be a batchelor, and one of his own name, 
with a warden and four fellows. The college 
is a noble building, with a handſome chapel 
and elegant altar-piece, well painted, and a fine 
organ, with beautiful improvements. 


The Jew of Malta is the only part in Tra- 
gedy, which, as far as we can learn, Allen 
appeared in; the Play written by Marloe, a 
cotemporary Actor with Shakeſpear. The 
author of the prologue to this Play, ſays thus 


Whom we may rank with (doing no more wrong) 
Proteus for ſpape, and Raſcius for @ tongue. 


But Ben Jonſon, who never praiſed injudi- 
cioufly, and whoſe great favourite he was, 
pays him a much higher compliment: 


if Rome ſo great, und in her wiſeſs age, 
Fear'd not to boaſt the glories of her Stage, 
As ſkilful Roſcius, and grave Mſop, men, 

Nit crown'd with honours as with riches then, 
| 4 Who 
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Who had no leſs a trumpet of their name 
Than Cicero, whoſe very breath was fame : 
How can fo great example die in me, 
That Allen I ſhou'd pauſe to publiſh thee, 
Who both their graces in thyſelf haſt more 
Outſtript, than they did all that went before; 
And preſent worth in all doth ſo contract, 
As others ſpeak, but only thou deft alt. 
Wear this renown : *tis juſt that who did give 
So many Poets Life by one ſbou'd live. 
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In a liſt of old dramatic pieces, we find one 
with this title: A Knack to know a Knave, 
1594, ſeveral times acted by E. Allen, with 
Kempe's applauded merriments of the men of 
Gotham in receiving the King into Gotham. 


Hemings and Condell were two celebrated 
Actors in Shakeſpear's, Johnſon's, and Flet- 
cher's Plays, the one in Tragedy, the other 
in Comedy; but chiefly known for being the 
firſt editors of Shakeſpear, ſeven ION after 
his death, 


Greene was a famous low Comedian, and 
noted for his performance of Bubblc, in a Co- 


medy written by Cooke, who ia compliment 


* 0 
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to him, called it afterwards his : quoque. Hey- 
wood ſays, there was not an actor of his na- 
ture in his time of better ability in his perfor- 
mance, more applauded by the audience, of 


greater grace at court, or of more general 
love 1n the city. 


Kempe and Tarleton were eminent in their 
way of low comedy; and particularly ex- 
celled in the clowns. They were both fa- 
vourites of queen Elizabeth and their au- 
dience : Kempe and Burbage were the Bet- 
terton and Nokes of their age; and Sir 
Richard Baker ſays of Tarleton, that he never 
had his match, nor never will have. His 
epitaph, preſerved by Campden, is thus: 


Hic fitus eſt, cujus aftio vox, vullus poſſit, 
Ex Heraclito reddere Demacritum. 


Robinſon was eſteemed a capital actor, and 
muſt have been truly ſo, as the famous Hart 
was. formed by him. He was an actor of 
great merit, and one of the principal per- 
tormers in Killigrew's company: he was noted 
tor his performance of Othello, Brutus, and 
Alexander; in this laſt he appeared with fuch 
majeſty and dignity, that one of the courtiers 

n of 
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ef the firſt rank was pleaſed to ſay, he might 
teach any King on the earth how to comport 
himfelf. He alſo excelled in many parts of 
comedy, ſuch as Manly, Plain Dealer, Horner 
in the Country Wife, Don John, Moſca, &c. 
Rhymer the critic ſays thus of him, That he 
always pleaſed, and what he delivered every 
one took upon conſent; their eyes were pre- 
poſſeſſed and charmed by his action, before 
aught of the poet's could approach their ears; 
and to the moſt wretched of characters he 
gave a luſtre and brilliancy which dazzled the 
ſight, and the deformities of the poetry could 
not be perceived. He was a royaliſt, and 
was killed at the battle of Baſinghouſe by one 
of the long- ear d Phanatics, who, after he was 
taken priſoner, and had ſurrendered his arms, 
ſhot him through the head, ſaying, Curſed is 
be that doeth the work of the Lerd negligently. 


He performed the part of Meſſalina the 
Roman empreſs in a tragedy of that name, 
wrote by Richards in 1640, and has wrote a 
copy of verſes on the author, which is printed 
before this play. 


Q 2 Theſe 
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Theſe are the moſt material accounts of 


the ſtage and eminent actors of this kingdom, 
worth mentioning, down to the Reſtoration, 
Mr. C. Cibber, in the Apology for his life, 
has, ip general, ſo judiciouſly drawn the cha- 
raters of thoſe who flouriſhed from that time 
to his quitting the theatre, that it would be 
ſuperfluous to mention them here. For thoſe 
of the preſent performers, the reader is re- 
ferred to the enſuing chapter, 


PART 


eee esse 


r 


A Cr1T1ICAL EXAMINATION of the Merits 
and Demerits of the principal Performers 
in England and Ireland, 


fe N NN NNW 


C 
An Addreſs to Audiences. 


HE ſimplicity of nature is her choiceſt 

beauty; to examine it with the eye of 
an unrivalled maſter; to pluck the ſweeteſt of 
her flowers; to tranſplant them into his own 
garden to cheriſh and raiſe them to perfec- 
tion, which Nature herſelf could ſcarcely tran- 
ſcend, was a taſk to which the genius of Shake- 
ſpeare only was equal. He knew the ſprings 
of all our affections, the ſource of every pal- 


Q 3 ſion, 
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ſion, and its method of acting upon the human 
mind ; when he had explored, he painted them 
with boldneſs ; he delineated them ſo exactly, 
the allimilation was ſo nice, that the copy was 
ſcarcely to be diſtinguiſhed from the original. 
Why is there that reads Clarence's dream in 
Richard the ſecond, that does not ſee every 
image that he deſcribes, and feel the effect 
which he attributes to it : his account of the 
ſtruggles which he ſuppoſed himſelf to have 
with the waters before he was ſuffocated, 1s 
ſo ſtriking ; the torments that he went thro' 
after death are ſo powerfully painted, that one 
would be almoſt apt to believe, that Shake- 
ſpeare had paſſed by the channel of drowning 
to the regions of immortality, from whence, 
by ſome ftrange chance, he eſcaped back 
into life, like ſome of thoſe viſionaries whom 
we find mentioned in the Roman Martyrology 
and Venerable Bede. The beſt writers of 
the Drama, who have ſuccecded this great ma- 
ſter, whether in the different provinces of ſe- 
rious or comic, are in compariſon of him but 
twilight to ſunſhine. 


To copy his manners, to catch his ſpirit, 
and illuſtrate his text, is a taſk to which 
6 ſcarcely 
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ſcarcely any actor was ever equal; he who is, 
muſt confeſſedly be allowed to ſtand among 
performers in a light as ſuperior as Shake- 
ſpeare does among poets and there js no body 
who has traced Mr, Garrick through all his 
walks but what will allow him deſervedly the 
ſituation. 


Nature has furniſhed him with great ſenſi- 
bility and fire, with a lively eye, not quite 
black, but extremely dark and piercing his 
countenance taken altogether is ſtrikingly 
marking; and no man is better able to ſuit 
his natural advantages to the different cha- 
rafters in which he appears. The perfection 
of his performance is ſufficiently acknowledged 
by the repeated approbation of his audience. 
It-would require more than a folio volume to 
deſcribe the various excellencies which this 
gentleman diſplays in his caſt of characters, 
whether tragic or comic. We ſhall paſs ſome 
ſtrictures upon his appearances in a few parts 
of each ; and thence ſome idea of his merit 
may be fairly deduced. Perhaps it may be 
ſaid, with as much juſtice as truth, that he 
is the greateſt, if not the only actor who has 
appeared in Lear and Abel Drugger ; Mac- 
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beth and Benedict; Hamlet and Sir John 
Brute ; Chamont 4 Archer; Tancred and 
Ranger; ; Jafteir and Bays ; 3 Luſignan and 
Lord Chalkſtone. It would be difficult to de- 
termine which of the tragic characters we 
have mentioned require the ſtrongeſt attri- 
butes ; which of the comic ſtand in need of 
the greateſt abilities. 


His performance 1 in Lear 1s certainly very 
capital; nor is it in man's power to vary the 
paſſions which actuate that character in a man- 
ner more ſtriking, If it was the maſter-piece 
of Shakeſpeare to write, ſo is it the Chef- 
d'ceuvres of Garrick to act: nor is there a 
beauty of the Play which he does not wonder- 
fully illuſtrate ; and thro' the whole his genius 
appears almoſt as powerfully creative as that of 
the Divine Author, from whoſe pen it dropped. 


Whether we conſider Lim ſeated upon his 
throne in fullneſs of a content, which he 
| ſhares out with infinite complacency among 
his pelicen daughters; raving at the affronts 
under which they lay him; drenched in the 
Pitileſs jicrm ; expoſed to all the fury of the 
heavens 3 or mad as the vexed winds; whe-' 

ther 
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ther we view him wearied with vile croſſes ; or 
at the laſt extremity, calling forth all the 
ſtrength and ſpirits of an almoſt exhauſted old 
man, to free himſelf from ſurrounding peril, 
and fave his dear Cordelia, we muſt pronounce 
him inimitable. His knowledge of the paſſions, 
and their ſeveral methods of operating on the 
mind, are by him through the whole very pro- 
perly marked. With what emphatic rage 
does he pronounce, 


Darkneſs and devils.— Saddle my horſes ; 
Call my train together, : 
What heart of ſenſibility is there that does not 


ſwell with horror at the awful ſolemnity with 
which he utters the curſe of, 


Blaſts upon thee, 


v” untented woundings of a a father's curſe 
Pierce every ſenſe. 


How beautifully expreſſive appears the bitter- 
neſs of his anger ſubſiding into a reflection on 
his own folly ? how artfully does he endeavour 
to ſuppreſs the juſtly provoked tear, when he 
ſays, 


Old ſond eyes, 
Lament this cauſe again, T' pluck ye out, 
Aud 
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And caſt ye with the water that ye loſe 
To temper clay. 


His manner of conveying his feeling here, 
makes every other eye overflow; the altera. 
tion of his countenance from ſenſibility to 
madneſs z the fooliſh laugh, and indeed his 
whole performance of the mad part, muſt 
impreſs every body capable of the ſmalleſt 
tenderneſs. I never fee him coming down 
from one corner of the Stage, with his old 
grey hair ſtanding, as it were, erect upon his 
head, his face filled with horror and attention, 
his hands expanded, and his whole frame ac- 
tuated by a dreadful ſolemnity, but I am 
aſtounded, and ſhare in all his diſtreſſes; nay, 
as Shakeſpeare in ſome different place, with 
elegance, obſerves upon another ſubject, one 
might interpret from the dumbneſs of his geſture. 
Methink I ſhare in his calamities, I feel the 
dark drifting rain, and the ſharp tempeſt, with 
his | 


Blow winds---*till you have burſt your cheeks. 


It is here that the power of his eye, corre- 
ſponding with an attitude peculiar to his own 
judgment, and proper to the ſituation, is of 
force ſufficient to thrill through the veins, 


and 
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and pierce the hardeſt boſom. What ſuper- 
lative tenderneſs does he diſcover in ſpeaking 
theſe words : 


Pray do not mock me; for as I am a man, 
I take that lady to be my child Cordelia. 


His whole performance in the fifth act of 
this Play is inimitably graceful. The ſpirit 
which he exerts, the endeavouring to collect 
all his ſtrength to preſerve his dear daughter 
from the hand of the aſſaſſin, are not to be de- 
ſcribed, Hais leaning againſt the ſide of the 
ſcene, panting for want of breath, as if ex- 
hauſted, and his recollecting the feat, and re- 
plying. to the fellow who obſerves, that the 
good old King has ſlain two of them, Did 7 
not, fellow ? have more force, more ſtrength, 
and more propriety of character, than I ever 
ſaw in any other Actor. Nor, in ſaying this, 
let it be at all ſuppoſed, that I have the leaſt 
deſign of detracting from the merits of Mr. 
Barry. It muſt be allowed, that he utters the 
zmprecations againſt his children in a maſterly 
manner; and that he excels in many places 
where no great hurry of paſſion agitates the 
ſcene : but there is a vivacity, a ſtrain of 
judgment, and a pleaſing power of varying 
and 
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and keeping up the paſſions in Garrick, which 
Barry never can reach. It has been con- 
jectured by a friend of mine, whoſe critical 
judgment I highly reſpect, that from Gar- 
rick's performance of the mad ſcenes in Lear, 


Gray, in his poem on Eaton college, borrowed 
the idea of 


Moody madneſs laughing wild. 


Shakeſpeare was always particularly careful 
in his characters, and in none more ſo than 
in Richard the Third ; whom hiſtory has re- 
preſented as the poet has drawn, deformed, 
wicked, perfidious, ſplenetic, and ambitious : 
All theſe marks of the character are ſpi- 
ritedly preſerved by Garrick in the part. In 
the firſt act we ſee in him all the ſettled 
malice of the murderer ; and after he kills the 
King, the unrelenting irony with which he 
views the blood upon his ſword, is perfectly 
preſerved. It is ſomething aſtoniſhing, that 
when Cibber firſt brought his alteration of 
Richard the Third, in which he has ſhewn 
great abilities as a tragic writer, on the Stage, 
this Act was ordered by the licenſer to be left 
out, leſt it ſhould remind people of drawv- 
ing a compariſon between the juſtly baniſhed 

James 
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James and the unfortunate Henry; which ta 
do, in my opinion, required a large ſtraining 
of judgment. However it has been for many 
years reſtored. 


It is to. be obſerved of this character, that 
wherever he ſpeaks of his own imperfections, 
he ſhews himſelf galled and uneaſy; and in 
one particular paſſage his drawing a parallel 
between himſelf and the reſt of human kind, 
to all whom he finds himſelf unequal, de- 
termines him in villainy. Then I am like nb 
brother, &c. Garrick in all theſe places ſhews 
by his acting the croſs-grained ſplenetic turn 
of Richard the Third; he ſhews you how the 
ſurvey hurts him : whereas I have ſeen ſome 
people here ſmile upon themſelves, as if well 
pleaſed with their own appearance, in which 
that they were wrong, the performance of this 
maſterly Actor confirms. In his courtſhip to 
Lady Anne, the diſſimulation is ſo ſtrong, that 
we are almoſt induced to think 1t real, and. to 
wonder how fuch deformity could ſucceed. 
with ſo much beauty. When Mr. Barry ap- 
peared in this character, for which I am not 
the only perſon that imagined him unfit, he 
was thought happy in this Scene; in which, 

however, 
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however, all his abilities could not ſet him on 
a level with this darling of nature; whoſe 
tone of voice is happily inſinuating, his man- 
ner perfectly engaging. Perhaps his exquiſite 
judgment is ſhewn no where to more ad- 
vantage, than in the diſtinction he makes 
between the real and affected character 
of Richard the Third, particularly in that 
Scene of the Third Act, wherein, as has 
been before concerted, Buckingham, with the 
Mayor and Aldermen, perſuade him to accept 
the crown. Let his demeanor be obſerved in 
each of theſe ſpeeches, and the truth of 
this obſervation will be admitted. 


When Buckingham leaves him in a paſſion, 
diſguſted at his refuſing the crown, Richard 
deſires the Mayor to 


Call him again---- | 
You will enforce me to à world of cares : 


I am not made of ſtone, 

But penetrable to your kind entreaties. 
What fire lights up his eye, what ſatisfaction 
glows in his countenance, when he thus ex- 
preſſes himſelf ! 

Why now my golden dream is out; 

Ambition, like an early friend, throws back 

My 
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My curtains with an eager hand, o'erjoy'd 
To tell me what I dreamt is true---a crown, &c. 


239 


Amidſt all the diſcouraging tydings, which he 
receives in the latter end of the fourth Act; 
amidſt all the buſtle of repeated diſappoint- 
ment, he maintains the intrepidity and fire of 


the character in a manner which none but 
himſelf can ſuſtain. | 


There 1s a fine contraſt in the tenth Scene 
of the laſt Act, between the calm ſoliloquy 
ſpoken by Richard before he retires to his 
couch, and the horror with which he ftarts 
up and comes forward, after the ghoſts have 
uttered their predictions, and retired, which 
Garrick never fails to illuſtrate. I do not re- 
collect any ſituation in Tragedy in which he 
appears to more advantage than that in which 
he riſes and graſps his ſword before quite 
awake; nor could any thing afford a finer ſub- 
ject to a maſterly painter than his manner of 
receiving Cateſby. Mr. Hogarth, to whofe 
comic powers I pay the utmoſt deference, has 
given us one repreſentation of this in an en- 
graved print, which is very common, but 

it does not do all that honor to this great 
painter which I could wiſh ; for the figure 


taken 
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taken all together is not only much larger in 


proportion than the figure of Garrick, but one 
of the legs is projected much beyond its na- 
tural length: nor is this criticiſm of ſuch a 
nature as that of an eminent ſcholar, who 
falſely accuſed Hogarth of introducing a cat 
playing with a mouſe in his Paul preaching at 
Athens, which was never thought of. Had it 
been ſo, a ludicrous light muſt have been ne- 
ceſſarily thrown over the picture. The gentle- 
man, poorly indeed, excuſes himſelf for this 
miſtake by begging pardon, and faying, he 
had been told ſo. The caſe with us is different, 
We have juſt examined the print, which is 
well executed, and thence deduce our obſer- 
vation, which we ſhall conclude, with affuring 
Hogarth, that in our opinion he can hit upon 
no ſubject that will give a finer opportunity of 
diſplaying his genius than this, which all 
people of taſte would be obliged to him for 
retouching, and giving a juſt repreſentation 
of Garrick in this circumſtance, and a picture 
equal to himſelf. 


The terror which Garrick expreſſes in the 
ſcene in hand, upon the coming in of Cateſpy; 


and his recovering from that fright by degrees 
till 
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till he aſſumes the former ſpirit and intrepidity 
of the character, is a ſtill ſtronger proof of his 
genius; and the paſſions that one would 
imagine ſuch a character would feel when 
dying, are repreſented in a manner peculiar 
to the feelings of a Garrick. We have de- 
{ſcribed him in two characters, thoſe of an ho- 
neſt, well-meaning, ill-uſed old man, and that 
of a compound of villany, void of all human 
affections. Let us now proceed to examine 


him in ſome parts of a lover, on which we 
ſhall ſlightly touch. 


CR AT. 1 
Of Garrick*s different Excellencies. 


V ENI CE Preſerved is one of thoſe few 
Plays which will always ſpeak to the 
heart of the ſpectator, and never more ſo than 
when Mr. Garrick appears as Jaffeir. No 
man but he who has ſeen can ever conceive 
the additional beauties this ſoliloquy receives 
from his ſpeaking : 
Pre now not fifty ducats in the world 
Yet ftill T am in love, and pleas'd with ruin. 
Oh Belvidera ! Oh! ſhe is my wife! 
And wwe will bear cur wayward fate together, 
And n&er know comfcrt more. 


R h The 
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The different paſſions which here agitate the 
ſoul of Jaffeir are plainly to be traced in the 
countenance of Garrick ; deſpair and dejec- 
tion are ſo viſible in his face, that every bene- 


volent heart pants to relieve him, and pro- 
nounces 


Oh Belvidera! Oh, ſhe is my wife! 


in a manner ſo pathetic, and ſo ſtrongly af- 
fecting, that to hear him, and at the ſame time 
to ſtgp the burſting tear, is impoſſible. This 
Scene is wrought up with wonderful art by 
the poet ; and as far as Garrick's performance 


relates to it, he ſeems to partake of equal 
ſpirit. 


It is here that Pierre, with great ſubtilty, 
endeavours to rouze the languid ſpirit of Jaf- 
feir, to animate him to revenge, by aſſuring 
him a reformation of the evils under which he 
laboured might, with reſolution, be eaſily com- 


paſſed. He then touches upon the diſtreſſes 
of his wife in a manner ſo artful, that he firſt 


melts him into tears, and then rouzes him to 
vengeance at reminding him of the hardſhips 
and indignities under which a wife, on whom 
he doated, had labored. The wife is then ad- 
mirably introduced ; and Mr. Garrick's ex- 


2 preſſion 


\ 
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preſſion of all the ſoft ſenſations which ſuch 


an incident would naturally excite, is equally 
admirable. 


In the ſecond Act Garrick takes the purſe 
offered him by Pierre with all the ſeeming 
horror and deteſtation which a man of honor 
muſt naturally feel at ſuch an offer; and it is 
now that I regret the uſe that is made of it, 


touched with Garrick's feelings, rather than 
thoſe of Jaffeir. | 


In the concluſion of this Act, where Jaf. 
feir delivers his wife up, as a pledge of his fi- 
delity, to the care of Renault, Garrick's he- 
haviour, while ſhe ſpeaks this ſpeech, 


Ian falſe, accuſe me; but if true, 

Don't, prithce don't, in poverty forſake me; 
But pity the fad heart that's torn with panting--- 
Yet hear me---yet recal me 


ſo fully diſplays love and deſpair ſtruggling in 
his ſoul, that tho' we are angry with Jaffeir for 
his ungenerous ſeverity to his wife, we are 
abliged to pity ſufferings ſo fincly repreſented. 
In that part of the fourth Act, where Belvi- 
dera endeavours to work upon him, ſo as to 


R 2 make 
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make him diſcover the conſpiracy to the Se- 
nate, and procure the arreſt of his new bre- 
thren, our great Actor's looks and performance 
are ſo admirably adapted, that from them only, 
were we ſtrangers to the language, we might 
judge of her power over him, and in what 
manner he was impreſſed by her arguments : 
and he 1s here ſo very fine, that he can never 
fail to fill the eye with tears, and make every 
heart ſympathize with the pangs which ſwell 
the heart of Jaffeir, whom we are now almoſt 
willing to excuſe for his perfidy ; for we can- 
not but pity him for being liable to ſuch temp- 
ration as can flow from the tongue of a Cib- 
ber, whoſe mellifluous tones are not leſs per- 
ſuaſive than his, than which nothing can 'be 
more pleaſing or melodious. 


In a few words, thro' the whole character 
of Jaffeir he gives us an exquiſite picture of 
conjugal love and friendſhip : we never hear 
him mention his dear Belvidera, but in ac- 
cents that are beautifully tender. The at- 
flictions that he ſuffers for her ſeem none of 
them diſſembled; neither do I know any cha- 
racter where the miſeries of a fond huſband, 
a miſguided friend, and a weak man, are ſo 

ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly drawn as by Otway in this Play, and 
by Garrick in his acting in it. 


When we review the merits of this Play. 
and the Orphan, we cannot but regret, that 
we ſee no more of Otway's dramatic Per- 

formances ; for his choice of ſubject is al- 
ways judicious, his language tender, and his 
incidents ſtriking. It is well known, that by 
his want of ceconomy he was often obliged to 
apply to his friends for ſupport ; and he was 
ſo much in debt at the time of Venice Pre- 
ſerved being performed, that all the profits of 
it would not have ſilenced the clamours of his 
creditors, had not the Ducheſs of Portſmouth, 
to whom he dedicated it, made him a preſent 
of twenty guineas for the compliment. His 
conſtant friend, Mr. Betterton, and ſome 
others, made him up the like ſum, and deſired. 
him to retire to Hampſhire, as being a cheap 
country, and to write another Tragedy, which 
he promiſed to bring on the Stage the next 
ſeaſon. Otway ſeemingly complied, left his 
lodgings, and retired to the country, as 
they thought : his friends were very uneaſy at 
not hearing from him for ſome time, when in 
about three months they were informed, that 

R 3 he 
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he had been ſeen in the outſkirts of the town 
in a very mean garb. This they ſoon found 
to be true, on the receipt of ſome petitionary 
letters for a further ſupply, which they were too 
much diſpleaſed with him to anſwer. He had 
now no reſource left but to apply to Mrs. Behn 
for the loan of five pounds, to enable him, as 
he termed it, to finiſh his play, which ſhe ge- 
neroully advanced; but how agreeably was 
ſhe ſurpriſed with the ſtyle and pathetical di- 
ſtreſs of four Acts of it almoſt finiſhed, which 
he ſhewed her! In her judgment it was ſu- 
perior to any thing he had before written, 
The ſtory was that of Iphigenia: ſhe adviſed 
him to ſhew it to Mr. Betterton, adding, that 
ſhe was ſure it would compromiſe all dif- 
ferences. This his modeſty declined, till he 
had completed the whole. It is probable that 
at this time he went to his lodgings on Tower- 
hill. However, Mrs. Behn acquainted Mr, 
Betterton with this interview, who immediately 
made all poſſible enquiry after him, till about 
a month afterwards he was informed of his 
death on Tower-hill. He ſoon enquired out 
his lodging, which he found to be with a poor 
woman 1n one of the blind alleys there, where 
he was further informed, that on the night he 


died, 
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died, a man, who uſed to viſit him, had come 
into his room and taken away all his papers, 
with ſome few books he had remaining. Mr. 
Betterton did not neglect to make the ſtricteſt 
ſearch after this perſon, but could neyer learn 
who he was that had deprived the world of 
this invaluable treaſure, That Otway did leave 
a Play 1s very certain ; and it 1s as certain, that 
the piece called Heroic Friendſhip, which was 
laid to his charge by a certain publiſher, had 
no mark of his genius. This ornament to 
the Drama received the firſt rudiments of edu- 
cation at Wincheſter ſchool, removed thence 
as a commoner to Chriſt Church, Oxon; a 
proof of his being a man of family. His 
character for learning was not greater at Col- 
lege than it was afterwards for courage in the 
army, he being ſome time an enſign. He 
was handſome and companionable ; an idler 
and a fot; and he kept it up to the laſt; for 
one of his laſt compoſitions was a ſong in 
praiſe of punch, tho” at that time he wanted 
victuals. He left college, with a company of 
players, at a public Act in 1674. Elk. Settle 
left Queen's College at the ſame time, and 
they ſpouted together. 


++ Bog There 
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There is not any character in Tragedy ſo 
ſeldom hit off by the Actor as Macbeth, per- 
haps there are few more difficult; and in the 
hands of Garrick it acquires an inconceivable 
eaſe. It is curious to obſerve in him the pro- 
greſs of guilt from the intention to the act. 
How his ambition kindles at the diſtant pro- 
ſpect of a crown, when the witches prophecy! 
and with what reluctance he yields, upon the 
diabolical perſuaſions of his wife, to the per- 
petration of the murder ! How finely does he 
ſhew his reſolution ſtaggered, upon the ſup- 
poſed view of the air-drawn dagger, until he 
is rouzed to action by the ſignal, viz. the ring- 
ing of the cloſet bell | 


It is impoſſible for deſcription to convey an 
adequate idea of the horror of his looks, 
when he returns from having murdered Dun- 
can with the bloody daggers, and hands ſtained 
in gore. How does his voice chill the blood 
when he tells you, I've done the deed !” 
and then looking on his hands, © this is a 
ſorry ſight !* How expreſſive is his manner 
and countenance during Lenox's knocking at 
the door, of the anguiſh and confuſion that 
poſſeſs him; and his anſwer, © *twas a rough 

night,” 


* 
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night,” ſhews as much ſelf-condemnation, as 
much fear of diſcovery, as much endeavour to 
conquer inquietude and aſſume eaſe, as ever 
was infuſed into, or intended for, the cha- 
racter. What force, what uncontroulable ſpi- 
rit does he diſcover in his diſtreſſes, when he 
cries out, 


They have tied me to a ſtake I cannot ſiy; 
But bear-like I muſt fight my courſe, 


In ſhort, he alone, methinks, performs the 
character. 


As it is uſual, with Shakeſpear particularly, in 
every place to ſeize the ſtrongeſt likeneſſes that 
nature can furniſh, to diverſify every paſſion 
with exact colouring and propriety, and ac- 
curately to mark the different ſituations and 
predominant qualities of characters, ſo is it 
with Mr. Garrick to transfuſe them thro? his 
whole performance : he delineates them ſo 
that they are ſeen by every eye; nor is this 
virtue any where more plainly ſhewn than in 
Hamlet. The author has drawn this prince of 
a reſerved cautious turn, ariſing from a melan- 
choly ſtamped on him by his father's untimely 
death, and ſome conſequent misfortunes. The 
paſſions 
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paſſions whereby he is actuated do not, except 
in a few places, riſe to any height; and to 
diſtinguiſh his feigned madneſs from his real 
provocation, is a maſter-piece which he hits 
off admirably. His manner of receiving his 
father's ghoſt on its firſt entrance has a fine 
mixture of aſtoniſhment, deference, and reſo- 
lution; and the recollection and reverence 


which Garrick preſerves in ſpeaking, 
Go on, Ill follow thee, 


as well as all thro' the next Scene, are by him 
better kept up than by any other Actor I have 


' ſeen in this character. In the Cloſet Scene 


with his mother, where Hamlet ſays, he will 
ſpeak daggers to her, but uſe none,” he pre- 
ſerves a proper air of filial affection amidit the 
moſt bitter reproaches, until it gives way to 
the awe and ſurprize that muſt naturally ariſe 
from the re-appearance of the ghoſt, who 


Comes to whet his almoſt blunted purpoſe. 


His real tenderneſs for Ophelia, and his inef- 
fectual endeavours to hide it, are diſtinctions 
which he is as nice in conveying as the poet 
was in drawing. All thro? the character of 
Romeo I think him at leaſt equal to any one 
who ever performed ; and where other pal- 

ſions 
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ſions beſides love are to be diſplayed, he is 
vaſtly ſuperior. This is evinced particularly 
in the laſt.a& ; his tranſition from the ſettled 
ſatisfaction of his preſages, to ſilent horror and 
deſpondency, on receiving the news of Juliet's 
death ; that deſpair which he ever after main- 
tains thro' the character, are as ſtrong proofs 
as any I know of his judgment and abi- 
lities. The attitude into which he throws 
himſelf, when diſturbed by Paris in the church- 
yard, is very ſtriking; and which was ſtolen 
from him by a certain performer, who owed to 
his inſtruction many, if not moſt of the ſtrokes 
on which was founded his great reputation in 


Romeo. In the dying ſcene of this play he 


is particularly happy; his manner of expreſſing 
this ſingle line, 


Parents have flinty hearts, and children muſt 
be wretched, 


carries with it ſo much of that ſort of frenzy 
which is proper to Romeo's melancholy ſitu- 


ation, and it is delivered in a tone ſo affecting, 


ſo different from any thing we before heard 
him expreſs, that it makes one's blood run 
cold; and I dare ſay there is not a perſon that 
hears this line ſpoken by him, and who can 
charge 
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charge himſelf with any parental neglect, that 
will not feel remorſe, and ſnudder. 


The various lights which he throws on 
Chamont are a fine illuſtration of an open- 
hearted generous ſoldier, tender of the honor 
of his houſe, impetuous, violent, unartful, and 
liable to ſlight impoſition. All theſe ingre- 
dients he diſtinguiſhes properly thro? the Scene 
of his ſiſter's complaint of Caſtalio's tender- 
neſs, till the flame burſts out in, 


What, throw thee from him, &c. 

So may this arm throw him to the earth, 

Like a dead dog, deſpiſed. 

Lameneſs and leproſy, blindneſs and lunacy, 
Shame, pride, poverty, and the name of villain 
Light on me, Caſtalio, if I forgive thee. 


His paſſion even diſcharges itſelf on the good 


old Acaſto ; and his ſudden tranſition from 


rage to reſpect, on remembring his obligations, 
breaks out finely in ſofter tones here; 


Ha ! Is not that the good old Acaſto? 
Can you forgive me, Sir; indeed I've been to 
blame. 


and thro' the whole character he nicely di- 
ſtinguiſhes the delicate ſenſe of his own hor- 


ror, 
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ror, of reſentment excited by the injuries he 
ſuppoſes his ſiſter to have ſuſtained, his ten- 
derneſs for her, his ſtruggle between grati- 


tude to Acaſto and hatred to Caſtalio, and his 


love for Serina ; all which by turns fill the 
breaſt of Chamont. 


In the Roman Father he finely paints his 
anger and concern for the ſuſpected cowardice 
of his ſon, which is contraſted by the mixture 
of joy and ſurpriſe of, 


Preteuded flight ! and this ſucceeded, ba! 
Ob glorious boy ! 


in a manner that fully deſerves that applauſe 
with which it is always crowned. 


Lothario is too often exhibited like a mo- 
dern buck, whoſe appetites, as to women and 
wine, have no bounds ; but this 1s only part 
of his character: he is moreover a man of 
noble blood, large fortune, and bears 

As great a name as the proud city (Venice) 
boaſts of. 
which Mr. Garrick takes care to mark by a 
ſpirit and deportment peculiar to nobility. 


Thus 
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Thus have we endeavored to give a ſketch 
of his vaſt abilities in Tragedy, by pointing out 
a few places in ſome principal characters in 
which he 1s remarkably well : there are others 
of an inferior nature, ſuch as Luſignan in 
Zara; the ſick King in the ſecond part of 
Henry the Fourth; in which he diſplays 
equal merit; and which make us regret, that 
we do not oftener ſee him in ſhort parts, 
wherein the particular paſſion, as in each of 
theſe, is ſtrongly marked; for let a character be 
of a nature ever ſo inferior, his playing it muſt 
render it capital. Nor is it only to Tragedy 
that the merits of this great Actor are con- 
fined; for in a comic caſt he has as much 
propriety and humour as in a tragic he has 
ſtrength and expreſſive paſſion; and in what- 
ever light he is conſidered, his genius muſt be 
allowed univerſal, his performance inimitable. 
In both, nature commixed is his conſtant guide 
and ſtudy, and never turns the Actor into the 
buffoon, by ſtepping beyond his bounds. 


The paſſions in Comedy never riſe beyond 
common life; and his exquiſite judgment is 
to be admired for not only beſtowing on them 
all the coloring requiſite, without deviating 


from 
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from rectitude, but running thro? each with 
the moſt conſummate eaſe. In Archer, for 
example, he is the footman, the gallant, and 


the gentleman by turns: his addreſſes to 


Cherry are eaſy and jocular; with Mrs. Sullen 
he is polite and unaffected, particularly in the 
Gallery ſcene, where the gentleman's education 
ought to ſhine upon the manners of the foot- 
man; and he talks of pictures and mytho- 
logy. He is perfectly happy in wiſhing Aim- 
well joy of his marriage; his changing to re- 
ſentment and deſpondency on finding himſelf 
diſappointed ; and his ſudden tranſition to 
content and ſatisfaction on finding that his 
friend is really a lord. All the world ſpeaks 
of him with admiration in Bays, which, tho? 
a particular and confined fatire, his per- 
formance of it is ſuch, that the ſatire becomes 
generally ſtriking and pleaſing. 


The humour of the character is obvious to 
the judicious ; but theſe are a claſs of mortals 


no more to be found always among the Actors 


than the Audiences. I have ſeen the delicate 
ſarcaſms of it, the refined irony confined by an 
injudicious performer, with low buffoonery and 
vile farce ; and this as much for want of judg- 

ment 
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ment as to provoke the laugh of the million, 
No body is ignorant, that this was intended 
originally for a man of quality, one of the wits 
of eaſy Charles's reign, I think it was a 
Howard, but changed by the illuſtrious au- 
thor to a ſneer upon Dryden, whoſe very dreſs 
was copied by Eſtcourt. This Play firſt ap- 
peared in 1683, and levelled particularly at 
Dryden, to revenge the ſeverity of the cha- 


racter of Zimri in Abſalom and Achitophel, 
wherein are theſe two lines : 


He, in the courſe of one revolving moon, 


Was chymiſt, fidler, ſtateſinan, and buffoon. 


No great compliment to a Duke of Bucking 
ham, and a bitter pill to a courtier, as being 
truth. 


Cibber, who afterwards played this part 
with applauſe, copied the dreſs of Tom. 
Durfey. Mr. Garrick's is levelled at no par- 
ticular perſon, but a whimſical unfaſhionable 
compound, extremely laughable, and {till more 
ſo, when one compares it with the importance, 
the conſequence, which he affects to maintain. 
His contempt for Mr. Smith's judgment; his 
aſtoniſhment and uneaſineſs at the players 

being 
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being gone to dinner. Indeed his per- 
formance throngh the whole, is fine fatire and 
finiſhed comedy; It is not unlikehy that he 
may have collected many of his maſterly ſtrokes 
from a few of ſuch unfortunate authors; who, 
without wit or judgment, are perpetually buz- 
zing about him with productions fraught with 
wretchednefs. 


It is almoſt impoſſible for us to reconcile to 
ourſelves, that one and the ſame perſon ſhould 
vary from the ſprightly Lothario, and the 
princely Hamlet, to the mean Tobacco-boy; 
yet in Abel Drugger he is as inimitable as in 
the other two. The ſtupid confuſion which lie 
ſhews at breaking the urinal, arid his ſatisfac- 
tion at going out without its being taken no- 


tice of, are peculiar to himſelf. The introducing 


this incident was firſt owing entirely to ac- 
cident. It happened to old Cibber, who was 
allowed to play this character well. He, while 
the other perſonages were employed, rather than 
ſtand idle, was fiddling about the table of the 
Alchymiſt; and by way of filling up time, 
took up the urinal, and held it to the light, 
when it by chance ſlipping through his fingers, 
broke to pieces; and he had preſence of mind 
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to put on an air of diſtreſs happy to che time and 
the place; it told to admirable purpoſe, He 
played the part afterwards as uſual; but the 
audience obliged him to reſtore the accidental 
addition; and it has been ever ſince retained 
by every other performer. Abel Drugger is 
certainly the ſtandard of low comedy; and 
Mr. Garrick's playing it the ſtandard of a&- 
ing in this ſpecies of comedy. 


How beautifully does he paint the jealouſy 
of common life in Kitely, in Every Man in 
his Humour.“ The anxiety and fears here 
natural to the part, and the aukward en- 
deavour at diſguiſing the ruling paſſion, are 
capital, both in the poet and the player, par- 
ticularly where the huſband unawares drops it 
that he has been, 


Diſturbed with jealouſy. 

Dame Kitely. Why were you ever jealous ? 

' Kite. What ?--ha ! never! never ! ha, ba, ha! 

be ftabs me home !---Fealous of thee |! 

| No, do not believe it---Speak low, my love. 

Garrick's laugh here is, as his wife afterwards 

Expreſſes 1 it, Seemingly without mirth, con- 
ſtrained, 
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ſtrained, and affected to the utmoſt.” His 
ſuppoſed detection of old Knowell, in an in- 
trigue with his wife, at Cob's houſe, is a ſcene 
which would make an exceeding good pic- 
ture. In a few words here, before the juſtice, 
and, indeed, through the whole part, he 
ſnews a deep knowledge of the human heart; 
and it is equal to any acting that ever was 
ſeen. 


Though it is a jealous character, and fun- 
damentally ſimilar to Don Fælix in the Wonder, 
he threws it into a very different light; and 
thereby marks out very properly the varieties 
of the paſſion of jealouſy; but very juſtly 
diſtinguiſhes the manner of its operating upon 
the merchant and the nobleman. © 


There is in Benedict, in Much Ado about 
Nothing, an agreeable diſplay of wit and hu- 
mour, which, under his management, gives 
us a moſt lively picture of the gaiety and 
ſprightlineſs of the poet's age. Beatrice and 
he are very good counter parts. The eager 
ſolicitude of his look, while he is attending 
to a converſation on himſelf, is perte&ly 
comic; ſo it is in his ſoliloquy, wherein he ſo 
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gravely reaſons. himſelf into a reſolution of 
falling in love with her, and the ſelf-flattering 
air he aſſumes on her ſpeech to him, If 1 
don't pity her, I'm a villain, &c.” Let theſe 
be compared with his ſpirited raillery againſt 
matrimony, and we ſhall ſee the different beau- 
ties of each in their true light. 


In Ranger he is particularly happy. This is 
a ſprightly young templar, . carried away by a 
faſhionable reliſh for the vices and follies of 
the town; and he has had a ſufficiency of 


looſe originals from whom to copy, neither has 
he ſpared them. 


There are many other characters beſides 
theſe juſt cited, wherein he ſnews the greateſt 
excellencies; and ſeveral more, to which, were 
he to attempt them, he would do the greateſt 
Juſtice. I have heard one of the beſt judges 
of the Drama I ever knew, ſay, that if he were 
to perform Shylock only, it would ſurpafs all 
his other characters, to which I might add Caſ- 
fins, Fainwel, and Atall. The firſt, by all ac- 
counts, has not been done juſtice to ſince the 
days of Verbruggen; and in the two laſt he could 
change the voice and deportment fo as to ab- 


ſolutely 
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ſolutely deceive the audience : whereas all that 
T have ſeen in this character make this change 
only to conliſt i in the dreſs. 


This he could not ele, but for his talents 
of extending his obſervation to every ſtation, 
and extracting from every thing that can add 
to the imitation of nature, or give life to his 
performance. Nothing can more fully evince 
the truth of this affirmation than a review of 
2 ſhort part, written by himſelf, as well as 
acted, with aſtoniſhing accuracy; I ſay aſ- 
zoniſhing, for ſuch will it appear to be to 
thoſe who have atBath and theWatering-places 
been converſant with originals of it. This is 
Lord Chalkeſtone, an old debauchee of qua- 
lity, who, in ſpite of his being crippled by 
the gout, and oppreſſed by a complicatign of 
diſorders, will not change his profuſe courſe 
of life, each day of which is ſacrificed to dif 
ſoluteneſs and irregularity : his manner of 
walking, acting, and ſpeaking it, is to us one 
of the higheſt. entertainments of the theatre 
we ever enjoyed. Never, do I beleye, did 
an Actor live before Garrick, who had it in 
his power to raiſe all that is riſible in us, by the 
moſt maſterly ſtrokes of humour, or of warm- 


83 ing, 
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ing, moving, and affecting us with the moſt 
natural diftreſs. Future times will ſcarcely cre- 
dit the amazing contraſt between his Eear and 
School Boy, or his Richard and his Fribble : 
nor can the beſt judges determine whether he 
is greateſt in the Sock or Baſkin; yet in 
each they muſt allow him excellent. We ſhall 
conclude the character of this Eſopian Ro- 
fcius with obſerving, that he gives us not re- 
femblances, but realities; that he does not 
exhibit, but create; in him we view as ac- 
tions what we only admire in others as repre- 
ſentations. There is in his performance true 
dignity of expreſſion ; his figures, where his 
ſubject gives him ſcope, are noble beyond ima- 
gination; his attitudes are with juſtice appro- 
priated to the ſenſations whereby they are ſup. 
proſed to be inſpired ; and his coloring, to 
borrow a metaphor from painting, is the 
higheſt we ever did or ever muſt expect to 
fee. With all the ſoftneſs and elegance of his 
imagery, there is a glow of fire and freedom, 
that at once ſurpriſes and charms the attentive 
ſpectator: and I am of opinion that he ex- 
cels all his predeceſſors, as he does all his co- 
temporanes in the power of ſhewing the di- 
flinguiſhing touches that ſeparate paſſion from 
paſſion z 


j 
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paſſion z thence is he able to unite in his per- 
formance the greareſt ſpirit and exacteſt truth. 
If he has his faults, they are like ſpots in the 
ſun, hid beneath a blaze of majeſty ; an ef- 
fulgence of beauty that aſtoniſhes, while it 
dims all things liable to cenſure, fo that they 
become inperceptible. 


CH AP. III. 
Of Woodward, Moſſop, &c. 


IF frequent peals of laughter be a teſt of 
merit, Mr. Woodward deſervedly enjoys the 
favour of the town, and maintains it through 
the variety of comic characters in which he 
appears. In his deſigning he is ſingular and 
ſhining, but often incorrect: if he has not 
eaſe, he has a manner that ſtands in the place 
of it; and let him be ever ſo deficient, he 
never diſpleaſes, his performance being hap- 
pily calculated to catch the eye at firſt ſight, 
and ſupported by a vivacity, joined to a gen- 
teel well-made figure, that never fails to 
make a proper impreſſion, and biaſs his auditors 
in his favor. In Socia he is extremely happy; 
and Bobadil, by which he has acquired a vaſt 
increaſe of reputation, is a part of his own 
84 crea- 
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creation, and a proof of his genius, Thg 

true bully is well diſplayed in his treading on 

maſter Stephen's ſword, with, This a toledo 

piſb ! and his manner of reg the ſpeech 

ens with, i | 
I would ſeleft, Sc. 


is admirable e and entirely ori- 

: indeed theſe are epithets which juſtly 
= to him throu gh the whole character. 
Nor has he leſs merit in Duretete. His beha- 
viour, when ſhut up among the women, js 
truly admir able. I cannot ſay ſo much for his 
Scrub, which is rather too groteſque; and 
yet, methinks, he might find Scrubs enough 
in Hature from whom to copy: but if he is 
here a little miſtaken, in Tom in the Con- 
ſcious Lovers, and Liffardo in the Wonder a 
Woman keeps a Secret, he makes up ſuf 
ciently for the defect. 


= His anxiety in the former of theſe charac- 
ters for a maſter, whom he is ſuppoſed to love, 
being i in danger; his endeavouring to prevent 
the quarrel between him and his friend; and 
his confuſion when he has, in the latter part, 
been coquetting with the two maids, and is 

8 called 
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called by his maſter, who he is afraid will diſ- 
cover him, are fine comic exhibitions, and 
draughts from nature, I know not a great 
deal of Woodward in private; but he has 
often given me pleaſure, vaſt pleaſure in pub- 
lic. He gave Falſtaff much too old an ap- 
pearance, yet a levity of deportment irrecon- 
cileable to fat Jack. He is well in che Buſy 
Body; the eager curioſity of his look, when 
he apprehends a ſecret in agitation, and his 
penitential behaviour when he finds he has 
made a hlunder in the diſcovery of it, are as 
truly comic as his ridiculous timidity in the 


laſt act. 


The characters of Flaſh in Miſs in her 
Teens, and the Fine Gentleman in Lethe, he 
illuſtrates with ſo many different ſtrokes of 
humour, that it is hard to ſay, whether in the 
boaſting cowardice of the one, or the affected 
elegance of the other, he moſt excels. In 
thoſe of Touchſtone, Braſs, Beap Mizen, 
Mercutio, and Trapolin, he is unrivalled, 
The latter in his hands is indeed a moſt 
laughable character. 


Mr 7 
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Mr. Woodward will, I am ſure, forgive me, 
if I tell him, he forgets to make a proper di- 
ſtinction between the different kinds of fops 
in which he appears. For example : The 
Foppington, of the Careleſs Huſband, is a 
man of quality, taſte, and good ſenſe ; but 
carried away by youthful conceit and ſelf-ſuf- 
ficiency. His manner and deportment ought 
to differ from that of Witwoud, the clerk, who 
ſerved his time to honeſt Purple Noſe, the at- 
torney, in Furnival's Inn. Neither is Clody, 
in the Fop's Fortune, the ſame with Jack 
Meggot. Yet, upon the whole, I muſt ſay, 
his acting is ſpirited and vivacious, He has 
judgment that enables him to daſh, with un- 
expected ſtrokes of humour, things dull in 
themſelves ; and he often throws over his per- 
formance an air of originality that impoſes on 
the ſpectator, and gives to the performance 
the appearance of reality. 


Mr. Moflop has been juſtly allowed merit 
as a Tragedian, He is a good ſcholar; and 
underſtands his author perfectly well; but he 
does not meliorate his exhibition. His voice 
is one of the fineſt in the world, but he 
ſtrains it to an unaccountable harſhneſs ; fo 

that, 
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that; like a Cremona fiddle in bad hands, it 
ſends forth ſounds that it was never made to 
produce. I think he has reformed of this 
lately, as well as of his aukward action; for 1 
own his left-hand has often given me great 
uneaſineſs. 


Zanga is ſaid to be this gentleman's maſter- 
piece: there is a gloom, a ſolemnity in it, which 
he happily ſupports, and a ſpirit of revenge, 
which he conveys from the beginning to the 
end; ſo that even Quin's warmeſt admirers have 
given him the preference. In the ſpeaking of 
the whole part he is, as indeed in moſt others, 
nicely emphatical: the fourth act particularly 
he ſupports with a proper ſpirit of diſſimula- 
tion; and all the ſeeming honeſty of the Moor 
happily intermixes in his manner of telling 
Alonzo the ſtory of Leonora's meeting with 
Carlos. His pauſe, when Alonzo falls, be- 
fore he pronounces theſe lines, 


Groan on, and with the ſound reſreſb my ſoul ; 


*Tis tbro' his heart, his knees ſmite one another, 


is very graceful. The time that he takes is a 
good comment on the paſſage that expreſſes his 
feeling the gratification of his enmity, in the 

over- 
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overthrow of his conqueror : he uſes a tone 
that is deep, and not too high, and delivers 
the ſentence out of Alonzo's hearing. I have 
ſeen an actor eminent for judgment here hang 
over his patron, and thunder in his ear with 
a voice loud enough to have awakened the 


dead. 


Mr. Moſſop is, in the laſt ſcene of this play, 
very maſterly: his tranſition from low ſervile 
flattery to a voice expreſſive of ſatisfied re- 
venge, in 

Born for your uſe ; I live but to oblige you. 
Know tben. tas J- 


is ſtrikingly marked. But methinks I ſaw 
him once throw a new light on the ſpeaking 
of the laſt hemiſtic : he pronounced it in a 
tone fraught with malice, fully expreſſive of 
gratified revenge ; he clenched both his fiſts, 
threw himſelf forward, and, with a ghaſtly 
grin, delivered it full in the teeth of the di- 
firefſed Alonzo : in ſhort, he diveſted him- 
ſelf of the noble deportment 


Of, a prince whom kings had follewed, and 4 

People low'd, 
and diſplaying nothing: but the malice of an 
3 in- 
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injured ſlave: but though 1 thought him 
wrong, the acting was fine, and gave me 
pleaſure. This happened about two years 
fince; I dare ſay Mr. Moſſop's judgment has 
led him to lay this mode aſide. I am ſure he 
ought, if he remembers that Zanga is a 
prince, whoſe perſon has been diſgraced by a 
vile blow, who had no way of reſtoring him- 
ſelf to himſelf but by revenge ; that revenge 
was to him a kingdom, and as ſuch he meant 
to enjoy it; however, let him ſpeak it as he 
will, his voice is well calculated to have a fine 
effect. 


Were he to take leſs pains, both in enuncia- 
tion and action, particularly in Horatio in the 
Fair Penitent, he would find it turn to ac- 
count; in the ſcene of adviſing Caliſta, and 
fighting with Altamont, he ſupports the cha- 
racter well. In Oſmyn, in the Mourning 
Bride, in the firſt act, wherein he is brought 
in priſoner, his countenance and comport- 
ment ſtrongly indicated the paſſions of his 
mind; and in his manner of replying to the 
King, who queſtions him as to the reaſon of 
his gloomineſs, there was a proper mixture of 
rage, grief, and contempt for the perſon by 

whom 
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whom he was addreſſed. Though tenderneſs 
is not his fort, in the ſcenes with Almeria, 
he had a ſufficiency ; and his confuſion on 
being diſcovered with her by Zara, was kept 
vp with well-marked propriety. 


Had he more weight, and he would have 
more if he endeavoured at leſs, he would ex- 
cel in Pierre; and, indeed, through the whole, 
he is capital. I except his manner of ſpeak- 
ing theſe lines to Jaffeir, when they are brought 
face to face before the ſenate : 


Theſe hoary traitors, Jaffeir, call us all villains. 
Art thou one, my friend? 


Mr. Moſſop pronounces thoſe words as if 
he ſuſpected, that his friend was a traitor, 
which the whole tenor of the part contradicts; 
and beſides, it is a mode of ſpeaking that 
throws a blemiſh on Pierre greater than he 
ought to be laden with. Let us conſider him 
as 2 man above ſuſpicion, and we ſhall com- 
paſſionate him the more : beſides, it is a fine 
contraſt to ſee an honeſt unſuſpecting friend 
with arms extended to embrace the man 
by whom he was betrayed ; does it not en- 
hance our regard for the one, our contempt 

4 for 
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for the other? In the remainder of this ſcene, 
however, he has juſtly acquired much reputa- 
tion. How truly does he look that contempt 
for all around him, which the ſpeeches im- 
ply ? How nobly does he refuſe the offers of 
life which are made him, and reminds Jaffeir 
(who on his knees implores forgiveneſs, and 
begs him to live) of his falſchood ; of the 
ſervices he had done him, and the perfidy 
wherewith he repaid him? Here he ſupports 
ſo well the ſentiment and ſituation of Pierre, 
that to hear and not to admire, as well as feel for 
his misfortunes, and deſpiſe their author at the 
ſame time, is impoſſible. From the characters 
I've ſeen him attempt in Comedy, I cannot 
think he will meet with very great ſucceſs ; 
for he has not as yet acquired that ſprightly 
degagte air, that familiar elocution, which is 
eſſential to it. Upon the whole, he is a very 
valuable performer; and from the quick im- 
provement he has already made, we have 
reaſon to hope, the little blemiſhes which at- 
tend him now, will ſoon wear off, and that we 
ſhall yet ſee him a finiſhed Actor. | 


If humour, propriety, and a cloſe adherence 
to nature, render a man valuable in the thea- 


trical 
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trical world, Mr. Yates claims eminent di- 
ſtinction. His Brainworm was no leſs a ma- 
ſter-piece than Woodward's Bobadil ; nay, if 
we conſider the various powers it required to 
ſupport differently the ſerving- man, the dif- 
banded ſoldier, the juſtice's clerk, and the 
varlet of the city or bailiff, and how he excelled 
in each, in all, we ſhall perhaps rank him 
next to Kitely. I never ſaw ſo good a Ben in 
my life. His Sir Francis Wronghead, his Sir 
Wilful Witwou'd, and his Lying Valet, are ſtill 
ſtronger proofs of his abilities. There is not 
a more uſeful, nor a more pleaſing performer 
now in Drury-lane than him. His judgment 
and experience teach him never to overſhoot 
the mark, but to keep nature always in view. 
I never thought him ſo wrong as when he in- 
vaded the province of another performer of 
acknowledged talents, who is incomparable. 
Every body, without being directed thereto, 
will name Mr. Foote, who is an excellent Co- 
median, and has uncommon merit in many 
characters, eſpecially in thoſe of his own writ- 
ing; to which he gives the higheſt colouring : 
theſe being copied rather from the oddities of 
nature, loſe ſeyeral of thoſe diverting particu- 
larities, which we admire in his performance, 

; when 
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when attempted by any other. His audiences: 
have been always highly: entertained with his' 
performance of Fondlewife, and Sir Paul 
Pliant: this is a caſt in which he is happy in 
exerting his judgment, and diſplaying his 
admirable talents for humor; the latter part 
is, in his hands, a new creation. With him it 
appears in a light very different from any thing 
that I had ever ſeen preſented by any other 
actor. He renders the ridicule of it fo ſtrik- 
ing, without trick or grimace, that he not 
only commands the applauſe of the judicious, 
but of the million. In the third Act he keeps 
up finely all the awe in which Sir Paul ſtands 
of his wife. His admiration of her. wit 
and perſon here, where ſhe compliments Mr. 
Careleſs, and his ſilent action, as well as his 
humorous manner of throwing in half lines of 
rapture and affection, add conſiderably to the 
ſcene. His performance in the fourth Act of 
this Play is true Comedy; his reading of the 
letter is maſterly ; and his. change of looks. 
from deſpondency to joy, at ſuppoſing lady 
Pliant's excuſe true, and the whole of what is 
paſt a contiivance of Careleſs to abuſe him, 
is eaſy, natural, and ſpirited, and free from 
any ſtrokes of mimicry : it is nature finely | 
T copied, 
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copied. A Stoic would burſt with laughter to 
ſee the air of gravity and wiſdom which he aſ- 
ſumes, when Careleſs advances to inform him 
of his proceeding with his lady, and his only 
faying---Indeed---Well, Sir---TlI diſſemble with 
him a little---ſa ſtrongly indicate Sir Paul's 
views; his hope of catching Careleſs in a lye; 
his ſubſequent ſatisfaction at being deceived 
and his manner of going off, are juſt, ſpi- 
rited, in character, and in nature. From con- 
ſidering him in this, and other characters, we 
muſt allow, that his talents are not confined 


to mimicry, as malice would inſinuate, nor 
yet to his own pieces. 


Mr. Berry is an Actor who ſtands well in 
the characters of Sciolto, Acaſto, Old Ca- 
pulet, King Henry in Richard, and others of 
this kind, and is much ſuperior to any I have 
ſeen. He keeps nature generally in view, in 
the expreſſions of paternal fondneſs, but ſome- 
times does more than ſhe requires in his ex- 
ceſſive grief. He has the art, known but by 
few on the ſtage, of diverſifying his old men: 
his Adam in As You Like It, is genuine na- 
ture in a low ſphere. It is a praiſe to his 
judgment that he preſerves a proper dignity in 

the 
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the grief of King Henry, &c. I have ſeen 
him alſo in Comedy acquit himſelf to general 
ſatisfaction principally in Boniface, Caliban, 
and Serjeant Kite in the Recruiting Officer; 
a character the hint of which was furniſhed 
by a ſerjeant in the regiment to which Far- 
quhar belonged, and with whom he was a 
great favourite. 


His real fiame was Jones. Once, when he 
was ſent into England to recruit, he fell into 
company, at Cheſter, with a brother: ſerjeant, 
who informed him, that he had met with 
pretty good ſucceſs, having enliſted fourteen 
recruits for his regiment, in Yorkſhire. This 
information was enough for Jones, who, in- 
ſtead of beating up for volunteers as he had in- 
tended, took the firſt opportunity of inſinuat- 
ing himſelf into the acquaintance of the fel- 
lows whom his brother-ſerjeant had recruited ; 
and, by his agreeable drollery and humorous 
ſongs, became ſo acceptable to them, that 
they, one and all, agrecd to leave their own 
ſerjeant in the lurch, and go over with him to 
Ireland ; which they did. A complaint of this 
odd kind of robbery was made to the Duke 
of Ormond, then Lord Lieutenant, who im- 

T 2 mediately 
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mediately ordered him into cuſtody. Mr, 
Farquhar, hearing of his diſaſter, applied in 
his behalf to his Grace, with whom he was 
very intimate, and gave fo large a character of 
his humorous abilities, that he ſoon obtained his 
enlargement ; and ſome time after he had the 
hortour of entertaining his Grace to ſuch good 
purpoſe, that when he diſmiſſed him, he gave 
him a handſome purſe, and a promiſe of a 
commiſſion. The many tricks he had played 
procured him the nick-name of Kite ever 


after. 


We may ſay, that if Mr. Berry is not the 
greateſt actor, he is at leaſt a very uſeful one: 
a character which may alſo ſtand for Mr. 
Blakes, whoſe induſtry and defire to pleaſe, 
Joined to his being always perfect, ought to 
ſtand in the place of talents. He is the beſt 
mimic of a Frenchman I ever ſaw. 


Mr. Palmer's agreeable perſon beſpeaks our 
approbation almoſt at firſt ſight : his merit in 
ſeveral parts of Comedy confirms it, particu- 
larly in True Wit, Colonel Briton, &c. where 
he has a good deal of ſpirit, which, with a little 
more freedom in his manner, may make him 

a good 
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a good Plume, or Mirabel. But. I would re- 
commend to him to quit the Buſkin ; for 
though he is a juſt ſpeaker, yet he is apt ſome- 
times to run into a puerility of tone, which 
quite enervates his performance : however, his 
daily improvements encourage us to hope, that 
he has not reached kis utmoſt perfection. 


Mr. Holland's firſt appearance was in Oroo- 
noko, in which he gave great hopes of one 
day proving a valuable member of the thea- 
trical community. He has not diſappointed 
our expectations, We have beheld him daily 
improve. He performed Hamlet in a manner 
that merited the approbation with which he 
was received. There 1s great tenderneſs in his 
Dorilas ; and I think he muſt cut a very good 
figure in a ſerious caſt in Comedy. His figure 
is 'agreeable ; his features well proportioned, 
and pleaſingly diſpoſed. Some tones of his 
voice, which 1s not ſtrong, remind us of that 
of Mr. Garrick, which it reſembles ; from 
whence ſome people have maliciouſly affirmed, 
that he 1s parrotted in every thing. It is 
certain, Mr, Garrick's judgment leads him to 
hint many fine ſtrokes to his performers ; and 
I ſuppoſe Holland has ſufficient good ſenſe to 

24 make 
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make a proper uſe of them among the reſt, 
In the mean time, let it be obſerved, that this 
performer has genius; and that, if he had 
not, Garrick has other uſe to make of his 
time than to dedicate it intirely to the forming 
of one man, Holland, upon the whole, is 
always perfect; he knows what he is about; 
he can taſte the eſſence of a part ; and though 
he is not ambitious of appearing in a capita] 
caſt, he always fills it to advantage, The 
ſtory of his being a baker is falſe. | 


Mr. Havard's agreeable figure and good 
underſtanding always give elegance and pro- 
priety to every part he undertakes. In Edgar 
he hits off the mad part admirably ; and under 
all the appearance of rags and poverty you 
can ſee the gentleman. He is very well in 
Sir Charles Eaſy, Manly, the Friar in Ro- 
meo and Juliet, and generally in all characters 
of a gen:eel grave caſt : if he fails in any, he 


s readily excuſed for the great merit of his 
private Character, 


Since thoſe great ornaments of the ſtage, 
Mrs. Porter and Mrs. Oldfield were no more, 


the lovers of the Drama were apprehenſive, 
| that 
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chat they ſhould never ſee their equals in tender 
or majeſtic diſtreſs again; but ſince Mrs. Cib- 
ber's appearance, thoſe fears are removed, and 
all the excellencies of each are revived in her. 
The great ſenſibility ſne has derived from na- 
ture, her exquiſite art and judgment, directs her 
to give to every paſſion its full colouring and 
expreſſiveneſs, even beyond our idea. Would 
ſhe charm us into the moſt affecting diſtreſs, 
with the woes of a Juliet, or Belvidera, then 


Her looks------ 
Draw audience and attention ſtill as night, 
Or ſummer's noon-tide air. MiLTow. 


till our hearts have catched the pleaſing in- 
fection, and our eyes confeſs it in tears. 


Were ſhe to confine herſelf barely to ſuch 
tender ſcenes as theſe, we could not even then 
ſufficiently admire her; but how are we ſur- 
priſed at the wild exertion of her powers in 
the ſudden tranſitions ſhe makes from love and 
grief to the extremities of rage and deſpair ! 
and how different is her Juliet from her Ali- 
cia! and yet how juſtly does ſhe feel in both, 
without exceeding the bounds of nature, or 
znfringing upon female delicacy in either ? 


13 The 
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The muſically plaintive tone of her voice gives 
a ſurpriſing ſoftneſs to her love- characters; 
and her great ſkill in the paſſions never fails to 
direct her in the application of that, and her 
commanding features to be every way ex- 
preſſive of the poet's idea. 


A ſhort ſketch of a few of her characters 
may give us ſome faint idea of her excellence. 


In her Juliet we are charmed with all the 
innocence of youth and beauty, influenced by 
love. How ſimple, yet how tender and natural, 
is her converſation with Romeo 1n the garden 
ſcene |! 


Thou know'ſt the maſk of night is on my face, 
Elſe wou'd a maiden bluſh bepaint my cheek 

For that which thou haſt heard me ſpeak to night. 
Fain wou'd I dwell on form; fain, fain deny 
What I have ſpoke---but farewel, compliment 
Doſt thou love me ?---&c. 


How different is this fond, this joyous ſcene 
from that wherein ſhe heſitates to take the 
poiſon, anticipating in imagination the terrors 
of the Charnel-Houſe, which yet her love over- 
comes. 


Romeo, I come---This do I drink to thee. 
| The 
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The agonies of grief and deſpair, mingled 
with love, which ſhe ſhews in the laſt act, riſe 
beyond deſcription; and ſhe only is Shake- . 
ſpear's Juliet. 


The ſlighteſt materials in the hands of an 
artiſt, receive new beauty and luſtre. Thus, 
when Ophelia ſays, 


T wou'd give you ſome violets, but they wither'd 
all when my poor father died ; 


Mrs. Cibber utters it with ſuch ſweet ſimpli- 


city, and artleſs grief, as never fails of draw- 
ing tears from her audience. 


In Belvidera ſhe gives freſh ſtrength to this 
moſt amiable picture of conjugal affection : 


Oh, I will love thee, even in madneſs love thee : 
Tho my diſtracted ſenſes ſhould forſake me, 

Pd find ſome intervals, when my poor heart 
Shou'd *fwage itſelf, and be let looſe to thine. 


Her diſtreſſes in parting with Jaffeir are moſt 
natural and affectingly ſet forth. How me- 


lancholy and plaintive is her voice in theſe 
few words 


Bequeath me ſomething- Not one kiſs at parting ! 
Oh my poor heart, when wilt thou break ! 


That 
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That heart muſt be inſenſible indeed which 
is not affected with her maternal tenderneſs in 
Andromache : 


M fwoln heart is full--- 
I bave a thouſand farewels for my ſon, 
But tears break in---and interrupt my ſpeech, (&c, 


What variety and force of expreſſion are in 
her Alicia. In this character ſne ſhews her 
unlimited genius, and gives the different paf- 
ſions their proper force. Rage and ſcorn 
are painted by her in the ſtrongeſt light in the 
firſt ſcene of the ſecond act with Haſtings. 


Doſt thou in ſcern 
Preach patience ta my rage? Sc. 


In the laſt ſcene of the fourth, act how beauti- 
ful is her tranſition from rage to grief ! 


Ob yet before I go for ever from thee, 
Turn thee in gentleneſs and pity to me, &c. 


When ſhe finds the fatal effects her jealouſy 
produced, ſhe riſes into all the extremities of 
rage, grief, and deſpair, which terminate in 
madneſs. The laſt ſcene is allowed to be her 
maſter-piece. Her face, her looks, every at- 


titude, are ſtrongly expreſſive of her inward 
conflicts. 


With 
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With what ſupreme contempt does ſhg 
ſpurn away Jane Shore in theſe words 


And doſt thou come to me for bread ? 
I know thee not---Go---bunt for it abroad. 


How ſtrongly afterwards does ſhe paint hep 
own wretchedneſs to her! 


PII give thee miſery, for here ſhe dwells: 
T his is ber houſe where the ſun never daums. 


till the diſmal reflection quite overwhelms her. 
*Trs falPn ! *lis here! I feel it on my brain. 


Then what a haggard wildneſs uſurps her 
looks; they are armed with all the ſymptoms 
of madneſs, rage, and deſpair. One would 
think that the horrid, headleſs trunk of Haſtings 
was actually ſkimming before her. 


Theſe few examples may give us an idea of 
her great excellence in many other characters 
in Tragedy, ſuch as Conſtance, Monimia, Si- 
giſmunda, Caliſta, and Iſabella in the Fatal 


Marriage, in the diſtreſſes of which ſhe is 
indeed incomparable. 


To ſay no more, ſhe has ſo much the air 
of an original in her performance, that all 
who 
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who appear in the ſame characters after her, 
ſeem but faint and languid copies. 


Mrs. Pritchard is an Actreſs of extenſive 
abilities, both in Tragedy and Comedy. She 
fills the ftage well, her appearance is com- 
manding, and her middle voice clear, intel- 
ligible, and melodious. It is not fo well when 
ſhe endeavours to raiſe to the expreſtion of 
rage or horror ; nor yet in pity or tenderneſs 
do we feel it efficacious ; yet her manner and 
meaning ſufficiently compenſate for this de- 
fect. No woman ſupports better the dignity 
of Tragedy. I never obſerved her to deſcend 
into the familiar in the Queens of Hamlet or 
Merope; in the latter ſhe preſerves ſuch a ma- 
jeſty of grief and maternal diſtreſs for her 
ton Eumenes, as always highly affects and 
pleaſes. Her Hermione is a maſter-piece in 
its kind. It would be difficult to ſay, what 


variety and juſtneſs ſhe obſerves in the ex- 


preſſion and tranſition of every paſſion in this 
character; and to determine in which ſhe is 


moſt excellent would be a very hard taſk. 


With what a commanding mien does ſhe 


2ppear; and at the ſame time how varjouſly 
5 . l and 
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ahd juſtly does ſhe adapt every tone and mo- 


tion to each paſſion, when ſhe pronounces the 
following ſpeech ! 


That love, that conſtancy, ſo ill requited, 
Upbraids me to myſelf : I bluſh to think 
How 1 have uſed him, and wou'd ſhun his pre- 
ſence. 

WW hat will be my confuſion when he ſees me, 
Neglected and forſaken like himſelf ? 
Will be not ſay, Is this the ſcornful maid, 
The proud Hermione, that tyrannized 
In Sparta's court, and triumph'd in her charms ? 
Her inſolence at laſt is well repaid--- 

I cannot bear the thought. 


Her eyes ſparkle with all the fire of keen re- 


ſentment and lighted love. When Phyrrhus 
rejects her, ſhe ſays, 


Be gone ! the prieſt enpects you at the altar--= 
But, tyrant, have a care I come not thither. 


Maternal diſtreſs was never more finely of 
truly painted than by her in the Queen's part- 
ing with her children in the fourth act of Ri; 
chard the Third. How pathetically does ſhe 
mourn over them ! | 
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Ob my poor children! Oh diſtracting thought ! 
I dare not bid them (as I ſhould) farewel 
And then to part in ſilence ſtabs my ſoul. 


It would be endleſs to enumerate the va- 
riety of characters in which ſhe has ſucceeded 
in Comedy: her talents in it are general. In 
Beatrice, Clarinda, and all characters of that 
caſt, the engaging archneſs and pleaſantry of 
her aſpect, fully realizes the poet's idea, and 
leaves us nothing more to wiſh for; and we 
even forget her ſize, which is not quite proper 
for a coquet. In a word, every beauty ſhe 
diſplays is the reſult of an uncommon genius, 
improved with the utmoſt art. 


The rapid progreſs which Miſs Macklin has 
made ſince her firſt appearance is a proof both 
of her genius and induſtry. Her talents ſeem 
turned for Comedy; though I have ſeen her 
in ſome ſcenes of Tragedy wherein ſhe has 
been capitally great, particularly Almeria. 


In ſome ſcenes of Lady Townly ſhe has 
ſhewn that courtly elegance which has been 
long wanting on our Stage. She has a genteel 
figure and ſignificant countenance, with ſuch 
a grace in her deportment as muſt always 

make 
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tnake her appear to the greateſt advantage in 
genteel Comedy. In Silvia, Jacintha, and cha- 
racters which require her appearance in men's 
cloaths, ſhe has a freedom and eaſe much ſu- 
perior to any performer now on the Stage z 
and if her improvement continues, we may 
expect in a ſhort time to ſee her one of the 
moſt finiſhed pertormers on the Stage. 


Miſs Pritchard is rather low, but her figure 
is extremely elegant: there is great ſoftneſs, 
good ſenſe, and underſtanding diſplayed in her 
Juliet; and I have ſeen her perform the dying 
Scene as well as I ever deſire to ſee it. If her 
mother is fine in Lady Macbeth's ſleep, ſo is 
this young lady in the tomb- ſcene of Romeo: 
if her mother excels in Lady Touchwood, ſo 
does ſhe in Lady Betty Modiſh ; and I know 
nobody on the Stage that has ſo much of the 
deportment about her of the woman of qua- 


lity. 


I believe that of all Actreſſes who have ap- 
peared in the comic vein, Mrs. Clive's ſupe- 
rior talents have always been pre-eminent. Not- 
withſtanding the laviſh encomiums which have 
been beſtowed on the late Mrs. Bicknell and 
Mrs. Mountfort; yet thoſe who recollect them, 

6 | and 
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and have compared the merits of each with 
thoſe of Mrs. Clive, are unanimouſly agreed 
in giving her the preference; and it is al- 
lowed, that all the beauties which they poſ- 
ſeſſed are in her revived and improved. 


Her talents are wholly of a humorous turn, 
She knows it, and is right in not attempting 
the ſerious in Comedy, nor the ſublime in 
Tragedy, as her performance in that caſe 
would certainly be attended with a ludicrous 
diſadvantage. She 1s excellent in the fooliſh 
ſimplicity of Mrs. Cadwallader, in the pert- 
neſs of P}:illis, and parts of that caſt : ſhe is 
happy in the Fine Lady in Lethe. Her fi. 
gure and her years are indeed againſt her in 
Miſs Prue and Hoyden; yet her performance 
is juſt and pleaſing even in theſe, as in every 
thing ſhe undertakes to perform. 


She has a natural melody in her voice ; and 
her manner of ſinging ballads is accompanied 
with a humour peculiar to herſelf. Mrs. Clive 
is not only the moſt uſeful, but the moſt en- 
tertaining actreſs on the Stage: nay, if we con- 
ſider her variety of powers, and her exertion 
of them, I fancy we may ſafely allow her to 


be the Garrick of the ladies. 
Mrs. 
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Mrs. Davis's agreeable figure and graceful 
deportment command our attention to every 
part ſhe aſſumes. She has merit in many cha- 
raters, chiefly in Iſabella in the Wonder, 
Lady Eaſy, Fair Quaker, &c. and in the Lady 
in Comus deſerves the next place to Mrs. 
Cibber. 


As we have not obſerved any order in ſpeak- 
ing of different performers, but mentioned 
them juſt as they occurred, we hope the ladies 
will not fall out about their places, nor the 
gentlemen, who may perchance be placed at 
the lower end of the table, quarrel with us 
for indignity. After this admonition we will 
venture to ſay, that we have ſeen Miſs Haugh- 
ton with great pleaſure in ſome parts of 
Mrs. Cibber's caſt. She has ſtrong feeling 
but the weakneſs of her voice prevents her 
from making ſo good an impreſſion as her 
judgment enforces. She has life and ſpirit in 
comedy; and we never ſee her without ſatiſ- 
faction. 


Miſs Minors (now Mrs. Walker) is poſ- 
ſeſſed of an infinite fund of humour, which 
ſhe very happily infuſes into her parts. In the 

3 Hoydens 
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Hoydens and pert chamber-maids ſhe ſhews to 
great advantage; and there is no woman that can 
ſtand with a tithe of hermerit, in the caſt, and 
on the ſame ſtage, with Mrs. Chve. We muſt 
give her the preference, though Mrs. Green 
be in the ſame walk, to whom we, at the ſame 
time, grant great merit. 


There are many characters which Mr. 
Davis fills to vaſt advantage. His King in 


Hamlet manifeſts great judgment ; and his 
performance of Claudio, in Much Ado about 
Nothing, ſhews a great ſenſibility, a good un- 
derſtanding, and a genius that will daily im- 


prove. 


Inſtinct ſets Mr. Vernon right in Dramatic 
exhibitions; for he has certainly judgment in 
ſinging. In acting he ſhews a proper aſ- 
ſurance, and he ſeems ignorant of it. I have 
ſeen him, young as he is, ſtand well in ſome 
parts of Mr. Woodward's caſt. | 


Mr. Branſby had liked to have been over- 
looked in the crowd, which 1s a little odd, as 
he is no very trifling object : indeed, neither 
his perſon, nor his talents are diminutive, He 

FE, fills 
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fills up a grave, ſerious caſt on the Stage with 
great decency; and the roughneſs of Down- 


right, in Every Man in his Humour, and of 


honeſt old Kent, in King Lear, ſit on him 
with eaſe. 


Mr. Burton is alſo in the ſerious caſt of 
elderly men in Comedy; and as he is a re- 
ſpectable citizen-like figure, and no ſtranger 
to his author's meaning, he never diſpleaſes. 
I ſaw him once play Sir Giles Over- reach with 


a great deal of ſatisfaction: nor is his Bur- 
leigh without merit. 


I know not any Actor who has greater re- 
quiſites for the Stage than Mr. Barry. He is 
tall, and well made; neither too fat nor too 
lean : his whole perſon, taken together, is 
noble and commanding ; and it would, at all 
times, be extremely graceful, were he not in- 
clined to ſtoop. His features are regular, 
handſome, and expreſſive; his natural coun- 
tenance open, placid, and benevolent ; but 
eaſily formed to the indications of haughtineſs 
and contempt : not the young favorite of 
the mother of beauty could aſſume an air of 
greater tenderneſs, or ſofter ſenſibility, than he 

Vs does 
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does in Caſtalio, which had ſunk for many years 
under the hands of ignorance and incapacity 
into obſcurity. His voice 1s finely calcu- 
lated to aid the appearance: it has melody, 
depth, and ſtrength ; but he does not always 
diſplay it to advantage. There 1s a fine break 
of grief in it, which, if I do not miſtake, he 
firſt introduced in the laſt Act of Eſſex; where, 
when the officers are preſſing his departure, 
he points to his wife lying on the ground, 
with 
Ob ! look there ! 

The manner of this expreſſion was ſo af- 
fecting, that the whole houſe burſt into tears. 
He ſaw the effect, and has uſed the cauſe ra- 
ther too often improperly. He again often 
runs out to a. high treble that quarrels with 
the ear, and gives us room to ſuſpect, that he 
is trying the force of his voice, inſtead of be- 
ing warmed with the neceſſary paſſion. A 
performer of his rank and conſequence ought 
to avoid giving any body room to arraign 
his judgment: for the future, perhaps, he 
will not leave ſuch an opening to criticiſm. 


After all, wherever love, grief, tender- 
neſs, or pity, are the ruling paſſions of a cha- 
rafter, there Barry 1s ſure to excel. 


Othello 
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Othello is his maſter- piece; and his acting 
of it cannot be tranſcended. He addreſſes 
the aſſembled ſenate with an account of the 
whole proceſs of his wooing better than any 
man J ever ſaw. In the two ſcenes in the 
third and fourth Act, where Iago works upon 
his credulity, ſo as to inflame him to the higheſt 
pitch of jealouſy, his perturbations are na- 
tural and noble. His perplexity and anger in 


Villain] be ſure you prove my love a whore, 
Be ſure of it---&c. 


are beautifully repreſented; and his attitude, 
when kneeling by the ſide of Iago, he vows 


vengeance againſt his unhappy wite, is truly 
graceful. 


| Here he ſhews us, that he has properly con- 

ſidered the paſſion of anger, which in man 
never breaks out in loud words, but is kept 
in under an interrupted voice ; and diſcloſes 
its utmoſt fury rather in action. On the other 
hand, the anger of a woman is loud, ſhrill, 
and frantic, having little or no ſtrength, but 
what is in her tongue; and this Mrs. Ha- 
milton appears well acquainted with, in her per- 
formance of Emilia in this Play. 


U 3 Marc 
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| Marc Anthony, in All for Love, is a cha- 
racer which he ſupports with elegance and 
propriety. It is impoſlible to ſee him ſtretched 
on the ground, in the firſt Act, overwhelmed 
with misfortunes, without entering into all his 
grief; nor does he forget to ſeize the great 
room a performer has to ſhine in the third Act 
of this Play. No body can attend without 
ſympathetic feeling to Anthony's diſpute with 
himſelf, whether to give way to love, or fa- 
therly affection; and in his countenance the 
in ward tumult and contention is finely marked. 


In the Humorous Lieutenant, he performs 
Demetrius, a young prince poſſeſſed of many 
virtues, but actuated by very ſtrong paſſions. 
There is a tincture of romance in it, but it is 
not bad; and in his hands it loſes no part of 
its merit. In all the Scenes with Celia, whe- 
ther repreſenting tenderneſs, jealouſy, or de- 
ſpondence, he is juſt and pleaſing. Not ſo 
much can be ſaid for his Macbeth. There is 
a character in the ſame Tragedy to which he is 
much better adapted. How delightful would 
the plaintive notes of his voice found in Mac- 
duff's bewailing the loſs of his children. There 
is a ſtern, murderous ſavageneſs in the firſt 

that 
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that becomes him not near ſo well as would 
the tenderneſs and affection of the laſt, in 
which Wilkes was always received with great 
applauſe ; and is complimented by the Tatler, 
Numb. 68. Garrick exhibits this Play as it 
was written, Barry performs it with Better- 
ton's alterations, which I cannot think any or- 
nament to the piece. They put us in mind of 
German money, wherein we find copper and 
filver intermixed. Perhaps Shakeſpear has no 
where left us finer writing than in this Play ; 
the ſpeaking and acting of which is as hard 
as the writing is great. I cannot ſay I ever 
ſaw the character played all through equal to 
what I conceive of it. Mr. Barry has many 

beauties in it; on which neither my leiſure nor 
ſpace permit me to deſcant. I ſhall, however, 
delay a little here to remark to him, that I think 
him wrong in his manner of ſtopping this 


ſpeech : 
To-morrow, to-morrow, &c. 


In this place, Macbeth, among other per- 


plexities, receives the news of his wife's death, 
and cries out, 


She ſhould have died hereafter--- 
There had been time for ſuch a word to-morrow-- 
U 4 To- 
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To-morrow, tc-morrow, and to-morrow, 


Creep in a flow and ſtealing pace along, c. 


Macbeth's ſituation is at this time ſo very cri- 
tical, that he has not leiſure to indulge private 
grief. Hence he 1s led to obſerve, that his 
wife's death had better happened at any other 
time than now, when his circumſtances are fo 
very perplexed ; and which have now reached 
ſuch a point, that they muſt, in the courſe of 
things, ſuſtain ſome conſiderable change even 
by tc-morrew; that this change | he is perſuaded 
will be for his advantage, through a reliance 
on the equivccal and deluſive promiſes of the 
witches. His mentioning the word, Morro, 
leads him into a chain of reflections upon its 
meaning and conſequences, which are other- 
wiſe abruptly, nay, abſurdly, introduced : and 
this is the caſe in Barry's way of replying to the 
account of his wife's death, which he delivers 
thus : 


She ſhould have died bereafter--- 
There had been time for ſuch a word, 
 To-morrow, & c. 


But he makes up for this miſtake, if it may 
be called one, in that ſcene wherein he ſays, 


1 that a dagger which I ſee before me ? 


in 
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in which he 1s extremely happy, as well as in 


receiving the ghoſt of Banquo, and all thro? 
the laſt Act. | 


He is certainly fine in the part of Alexander; 
the manner in which he diſpoſes himſelf, his 
various attitudes in the laſt Act, and parti- 
cularly in the laſt ſcene, have a charming ef- 
fect; and one is wrought up almoſt to imagine, 
that Darius approaches in his chariot, drawn 
by milk-white ſteeds; and that Alexander is 
going to lead the charge againſt him. Yet 
this Play is ſpoiled in the altering, ſo mi- 
ſerably mangled, that were Nat Lee to riſe 
from the church-yard of St. Clement's, where 
he lies buried (next to the tomb of William 
Pattiſon) he would run mad again ; for poor 
Nat was as mad as his own Alexander. Miſ- 
fortunes and drink were the occaſion : he was 
under the regimen of a milk-diet for the laſt 
week of his life; but getting one evening out 
of his phyſician's reach, he drank fo hard, that 
he dropped down in the ſtreet, and was run 
over by a coach. His body was laid in a bulk 
near Trunkit's, the perfumer's at Temple-bar, 
till it was owned. He was a clergyman's fon ; 
his education was liberal; he was for ſome 

ume 
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time on the Stage, where he cut but a poor 
figure ; hehad an open countenance, and a fine 
head of hair, which, when he miſſed in his lucid 
intervals, he often regretted it, having been 
neceſſary to ſhave him in his madneſs. He was 
modeſt and ſilent: his works ſpeak his genius. 
Barry has done much juſtice to Varanes and 
Alexander : he is ſo happily formed to ex- 
preſs that feeling of tenderneſs, that ſenſibility 
that runs through all Lee's Plays, and are the 
characteriſticks of his genius, that the men- 
tioning one puts me in mind of the other. I 
am not ſingular in ſaying, that ſince Wilkes's 
days there never was ſo fine a lover upon the 
Stage; and this is a caſt, in which were Barry 
to confine himſelf he would remain always 
unrivalled. I ſhall mention him in one cha- 
racter, in which he almoſt equals Verbruggen. 
Nobody, acquainted with the hiſtory of the 
Britiſh Stage, need be told, that I mean Ba- 
Jazet. It was there that Verbruggen, whoſe 
eye had an infinity of fire, and who had 
great command of face, acquired vaſt repu- 
tation. There was ſomething ſo aſtoniſhing in 
his ſilent expreſſion of the rage, pride, and 
impatience of Bajazet, when in chains, ſo inti- 
midating, that his only putting on the ſame 

look, 
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look, when ane day he was in danger of being 
arreſted under the piazzas, the bailiff was ſo 
frightened, that he dropped the writ, and 
ran away, as if a mob had been at his heels; 
at leaſt Verbruggen told this ſtory in Will's 
coffee-houſe, and ſaid, that his Bajazet-look 
had killed a bailiff, and ſecured him his h- 
berty. There are performers whom I have 
ſeen play this character; nay, and heard others 
praiſe, whoſe only merit conſiſted in growling, 
frowning, and rattling of chains. But Barry, 
through the whole, preſerves a proper deport- 
ment; his dignity finely marks the character; 
and is happily intermixed with that fierceneſs, 
contempt, ſulleneſs, and ſavage temper, that 
ſhould ſwell the boſom of this intractable mo- 
narch. There are few characters but what ſit 
eaſy upon Barry; there is nothing labored in 
his deportment ; and he often ſnatches from 


nature graces that cannot be too much ad- 
mired, 


Mr, Ryan has been long, and deſervedly, a 
favourite of the town; but being now ſunk into 
the vale of years, claims indulgence as much 
as he formerly did applauſe. From his long 
acquaintance on the Stage, he has acquired an 

| eaſe 
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caſe and freedom equal to any performer 1 
can ever remember. In ſome parts of Iago, 
he has great merit; and in Mr. Ford is very 
excellent: but I wiſh he would reſign Capt. 
Plume, Myrtle, Marcus, Archer, &c. and other 
characters of that kind, which require the fire 
of youth to execute, 


Mr. Roſs is a good figure, and has an ele- 
gance on the Stage which muſt recommend 
him in genteel Comedy, in which caſt he has 
lately given ſtrong proofs of his genius, eſ- 
pecially in Sir Charles Eaſy, Conſtant, Frankly, 
and Dorimant. His Bevil js ſuperior to any I 
have ſeen in that character; and I believe 
comes nearer the author's intention. He has 
ſucceeded in ſome characters in Tragedy, eſ- 
pecially the Lovers ; but his fort is genteel 


Comedy, 1 in which he is equal to any Performer 
on the Stage. 


Mr. Shuter's performance in the comic way 
is nearer to nature than moſt of the Come- 
dians on our Stage. His chief excellence lies 
in old men. The ſetneſs and riſible turn of 
his features diffuſe a peculiar humour thro' 


all the parts he plays in low Comedy. He has 


A 
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a fine vacancy of look, an inexpreſſible and 
inimitable ſimplicity in Maſter Stephen, which 
is finely contraſted by the bluſtering air of Bo- 
badil. His Scrub has nothing forced in it: 
he makes every line of it tell, by his having 
ſtrictly ſtudied nature; and he is obliged to 
nothing of mimicry, but to real merit for 
the applauſe he gains in it. I would rather 
ſee him in the Puritan, in the Duke and no 
Duke, than in Trappolin. There is a part 
of the ſame nature in the Alchymiſt, in which 
I have ſeen him with great pleaſure; the for- 
mality, the hypocriſy, and ſelf-intereſtedneſs of 
the part, he preſerves with all proper force, 
and 1s exceedingly juſt, and exceedingly laugh- 
able. His Launcelot, Cimberton, and Young 
Clinchex, are equal to our warmeſt wiſhes. He 
1s but young Falſtaff; yet I think he plays it 
better than any man now on the Stage. How- 
ever, in the firſt part of Henry the Fourth, 
I would rather ſee him play Francis; and his ge- 
nius would make of Juſtice Shallow 1n the ſe- 
cond part almoſt as much as old Cibber, whom 
nobody has yet come near in that character. 
Though he is far from being a bad Ben, in 
Love for Love, yet I own I prefer his Fore- 
ſight. Nature has done a great deal for this 
3 Actor; 
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Actor; education very little; yet the good- 
neſs of his head is ſuch, that he is daily ad- 
vancing towards perfection, and doubt not of 


ſeeing him one day equally eſteemed with the 
celebrated Pinkethman. 


Mr. Sparks is an Actor of merit, and ſhews 
the ſtrength of his judgment in chuſing Acaſto, 
Sciolto, and parts of that caſt in Tragedy, 
which are well adapted to his years and man- 
ner. He ſtands well in Manly, in the Pro- 
voked Huſband; and in the part of the Old 
Batchelor. He requires ſomething of agitated 
paſſion in Tragedy, and of importance in Co- 
medy to keep him up; but the former he 
ſometimes overdoes; the latter he permits to 
degenerate into a ſtrut, and an affectation of 
Quin's voice; otherwiſe he may be juſtly al- 
lowed pre- eminent in his walk. 


Mr. Smith's figure is very pleaſing; and his 

performance very tolerable: his voice is agree- 
able, but he wants variety, and ſpeaks always 
in the ſame tone. 


Mr. Dyer is a pleaſing Actor, and claims 
applauſe in ſeveral characters in Comedy. 
He 
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He ſhines moſt in Dick in the Confede- 
racy, Modely, Count Baſſet, &c. in ſome 
ſcenes of Clodio, and Tom in the Conſcious 
Lovers; nor does he want merit in Mac- 
heath ; but has not weight ſufficient for Cha- 
mont, or Romeo, &c. Theſe characters, be- 
ſides a critical judgment, require expreſſive 
features, and a marking eye, which he wants. 
Would he keep to Comedy alone, he would 
ſhew his genius to greater advantage. 

It would be unpardonable negligence not to 
mention Mr. Arthur's great excellence in the 
clowns in pantomimery ; but I cannot help 


ſaying, that when he ſpeaks, I forget all his 


merits. 


Mrs. Bellamy has all the ſoftneſs of her ſex, 
and that ſweet ſenſibility which gives the moſt 
affecting pathos to the tender parts in Tra- 
gedy. Monimia, Juliet, and Cordelia, as ſhe 
repreſents them, have every thing that is en- 
gaging in beauty or innocence ; and there her 
performance 1s the more pleaſing as it ſeems 
to be dictated by nature alone. Parts of vio- 
lence are too ſtrong for her powers; and her 
voice and look muſt loſe their effect in paint- 


ing 
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ing the rage of Alicia, Hermione, or Zara, 
But in thoſe of love, and tender diſtreſs, ſhe is 
ſecond only to Mrs. Cibber. 


Mrs. Hamilton, formerly Mrs. Bland, ap- 
pears in a very elevated light in Queen Eliza- 
beth ; the dignity and ſpirit of which ſhe really 
ſupports very properly. Her Charlotte, in the 
Lady's Philoſophy, is not without its admirers; 
but I muſt be free enough to tell her, that 
Lady Wrangle would now ſit upon her with 
more eaſe. She has vivacity in Elvira in the 
Spaniſh Friar ; and I ſhould think it a high 
entertainment to ſee her perform in it along 
with Quin; who, in the Friat, was inimitable z 
and I dare ſay equalled Tony Leigh, whoſe 
picture in the character, by Kneller, was the 
Earl of Dorſet's favorite, and to whoſe talents 


Dryden uſed to ſay, the piece owed much of 
its ſucceſs. 


CHAP. 
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Se 


4 ſhort hiſtory of the Iriſh Theatre; and an ac- 
count of the principal Performers. 


THOSE who are verſed in the Iriſh 
language will tell you, that it is ex- 
tremely muſical, and admits of variety of 
poetical modulations. This we are certairi 
of, that every noble family had its bard 
and its jeſter; from which they derived either 
ſerious or ludicrous entertairiments, according 
to their diſpoſition of mind. Yet, tho? there 
are many good poems extant in that language, 
we have not been able to find any that are 
dramatic: nor, with our utmoſt enquiry, do 
we learn what was their taſte for theatrical en- 
tertainments; till the latter end of the reign 
of the illuſtrious Queen Elizabeth, and the 
beginning of James the Firſt ; at which æra 
Shakeſpear's writings were in as high a de- 
gree of eſtimation in Dublin as in London. 
There being no regular Theatre, it was cuſ- 
tomary for the nobility to have Plays occa- 
ſionally exhibited at their own houſes ; ſome 
of them were alſo performed in the ball room 
of the caſtle of Dublin by the nobility, &c. 
X The 
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The firſt Theatre that was built in Dublin was 
in St. Werburgh's-ſtreet, about the year 1634, 
by Mr. Ogilby, who was at that time deputy- 
maſter of the revels of both kingdoms. I 
have been informed it had a gallery and pit, 
but no boxes, except one on the Stage for the 
then Lord Deputy, the Earl of Strafford, who 
was Ogilby's patron. The names of the Ac- 
tors who performed in this Theatre, I could 
never learn; but they had good ſucceſs, par- 
ticularly in 1638, with a new Play, called 
The Royal Maſter, wrote by Shirley, an inti- 
mate friend of the Manager's *. This Play 
was acted ſeveral times at the caſtle by 
the nobility and gentry. It is dedicated to 
the Earl of Kildare; as was alſo a Play, called 
Langartha, written by Henry Burnell, Eſq; 
and firſt acted on St. Patrick's day, in the 
year 1639 ; but the rebellion breaking out in 
1645, the Theatre was ſhut up, and never 
afterwards opened. During the wars of that 
kingdom, Ogilby was reduced by various mil- 


* Shirley is ſaid to have been poſſeſſed of ſome 
ſketches of Beaumont's and Fletcher's. This in a great 
meaſure ſolves the manifeſt inequality of his pieces. 
I have been told, that this intelligence came from 
Dryden. 


1 fortunes, 
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fortunes, and returned to Engiand, where he 
remained till the year 1662 ; when his friends 
obtained him a renewal of a patent from his 
majeſty for maſter of the revels in Ireland, 
On his return to that kingdom, he was very 
well received ; and ſeveral of the nobility ſub- 
ſcribed towards building a new Theatre in 
Smock-alley, of which he was maſter. It is 
faid to have coſt upwards of 2009 J. But his 
ſucceſs not anſwering his expectations, he con- 
tinued there but a ſhort time, and returned to 
London, where he died in 1676. 


Joſeph Aſhbury, Eſq; had been appointed 
deputy-maſter of the revels under Mr. Ogilby, 
and ſuperintended that Theatre till 1671, 
when a part of it fell down, and killed and 
wounded ſeveral of the audience. It is un- 
certain whether any Plays were performed 
there again, till after the Revolution; and the 
firſt Play we then read of was Othello, pre- 
ſented by ſome gentlemen for their amuſement; 
for now there was no regular company in 
Dublin. Mr. Aſhbury, who was the only 
Actor by profeſſion among them, performed 
Iago, and the celebrated Mr. Wilkes, Othello, 
which was his firſt attempt; and the applauſe 

X 2 he 
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he received at that time induced him to quit 
a very valuable employment, of which he was 
in poſſeſſion, and ever after to attach himſelf 
to the Stage. About half a year after, Mr. 
Aſhbury formed a regular company, which 
was greatly encouraged ; and thoſe celebrated 
performers, Wilkes, Booth, Eſtcourt, Keen, 
Norris, Griffith, and T. Elrington, occa- 
ſionally appeared among them. This ma- 
nager had great {kill in dramatic affairs, was 
an excellent performer, and many of the firſt 
rate players were formed by him. The prin- 
cipal ackreſſes in this company were Mrs. 
Aſhbury, a very amiable perſon, and of great 
merit in ſeveral characters, Mrs. Knightly, 
Mrs. Smith, and the celebrated Mrs. Butler, 
a great favorite of Charles the Second's, and 
one of the moſt eminent Comedians of her 
time. For her character, ſee C. Cibber's Life, 
page 121, vol. 1, 12mo. 


This Theatre, under his prudent manage- 
ment, flouriſhed from the time of the Revolu- 
tion to his death in 1720, without interrup- 
tion ; except that in the year 1701, on St. Ste- 
* phen's day, the galleries gave way, and ſeveral 
were hurt in endeavouring to get out. This 

was 
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was the firſt night that Shadwell's Libertine 
was performed in Dublin ; and many ridi- 
culous ſtories were told of this accident. 
Among the reſt, that the candles burned blue, 
and went out ; two or three times there was a 
dancer extraordinary among the devils on the 
Stage, that nobody knew him, and that he had 
a cloven foot, &c. &c. It was this gentleman to 
be ſure that made free with the gallery; and 
ſeveral grave folks pronounced, with ſolemnity, 
that it was a judgment on the ſpectators for 
going to ſee ſo profane a piece of work. How- 
ever, it was not performed again for near 
twenty years afterwards, when Mr. Afhbury 
was dead. | 


Mr. Thomas Elrington, who was his ſon- 
in-law, ſucceeded him in the management of 
this Theatre, which he continued to his death 
in 1732. Be was an Actor of great merit, 
both in Tragedy and Comedy, chiefly in 
Oreſtes, Bajazet, and Oroonoko. In the year 
1732, a booth was opened in George's-lane, 
under the direction of Madam Violante, an 
Italian rope dancer, where ſeveral feats of ac- 
tivity of that kind were performed; but not 
meeting with the ſucceſs ſhe expected, ſhe 
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changed it into a play-houſe. Here it was 
that Mrs. Woffington made her firſt ap- 
pearance in the character of Polly, in the 
Beggar's Opera. This lady has fince ſtood 
in a capital light, both in Tragedy and Co- 
medy, with a digaity in the former, and a po- 
lite deportment in the latter, that we deſpair 

of ever tecing equalled. Her Jocaſta was 
noble and ſpirited; her Jane Shore tender 
and diſtreſsful ; her Lady Townly eaſy and 
elegant; her Phillis humorous and affected: 
ſhe had in her walk an eaſe, an air, and an 
underſtanding, for which we now ſearch the 
Stage in vain. The Theatre being ſuppreſſed 


by the Lord Mayor, a very genteel one was 
built in Ransford- ſtreet, by permiſſion of the 


Earl of Meath. Of this Mr. Huſbands was 
manager. The Theatre Royal in Aungier- 
ſtreet was opened in the year 1734, with the 


Recruiting Officer; but this being built more 


for ſhew than real uſe, it was ſoon deſerted; and 


on the 11th of December, 1735, the preſent 
one in Smock-alley was rebuilt by ſubſcription, 
and opened with Love makes a Man. 


The City-Theatre, in Capel-ſtreet, was 
opened afterwards, January 7, 1744-5, with 
The 
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The Merchant of Venice; but the ſucceſs. 
here was not of long continuance; and it is 
now altogether neglected. A very elegant 
one is at preſent building for Mr. Barry in 
Crow-ſtreet, in that city, which will make the 
ſeventh that has been erected there ſince the 


year 1634 and is expected to ſurpaſs all the 
former in beauty and convenience. 


Theſe are the moſt material accounts worth 
recording of the Iriſh Stage, which has pro- 
duced ſo many capital performers; the in- 
habitants of that kingdom having been al- 
ways remarkable for their encouraging the 
polite arts, and more eſpecially the Drama, 
of which they are good judges. 


In 1711 Mr. Wilkes made a ſummer's ex- 
curſion thither, and ſtaid there three months; 
during which time he performed the cha- 
racter of Sir Harry Wildair for nineteen nights 
running at Smock-alley. In 1715 Jane Gray 
was performed ſeventeen nights ſucceſſively; 
in the year 1727 the Beggar's Opera had a 
run of twenty-{our nights. In 1735 Henry 
the Eighth was played twelve nights at Aun- 
gier- ſtreet; and tie Royal Merchant about 

X 4 ſeventeen 
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ſeventeen in Ransford- ſtreet. The profits of 
a Play thirty years ago in Dublin were thought 
good, if they amounted to 50 J. Farquhar, 
who, in the year 1707, played Sir Harry 
Wildair for his own benefit, received 100 7. 
and though the part was of his own writing, 
his friends bluſhed to fee him act it: how- 
ever, he thought himſelf well paid, becauſe 
his benefit far exceeded any thing that had 
ever been known in that city. 


CHAP. V. 
Of the Performers on the Iriſh Stage. 


HE firſt of the Iriſh performers is 
J Mr. Sheridan, a gentleman of a colle- 
plate education, who was intended originally 
for the church; but fortune ordained that 
he ſhould raiſe contributions on the world 
in another character, and brought him 
on the Stage. He ſoon found the Buſkin 
preferable to the maſter's gown, and one 
night's benefit better than the annual income 
of a good vicarage. He ſet out with many 
diſadvantages ; ſome of which he conquered 
by perſeverance and reſolution. He found the 
Nublin Stage at the loweſt ebb, without any 

ſpirit 
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{pirit in the people to ſupport ir, or taſte in 
the Managers to raiſe it. He took the bur- 
then upon himſelf, to which he ſoon ſhewed 
he was well adapted. He ſolicited his friends 
to ſtand by him ; they thought him worthy of 
it, and they did. He was particularly obliged 
to the gentlemen of the college in which he 
was bred, though he afterwards quarrelled 
with them. He cleared the Stage entirely of 
thoſe popinjays, thoſe gilded butterflies, who 
uſed to ſtop up the entrances, and ſhew them- 
ſelves, their folly, and fine cloaths, plainer than 
the performers; a proceeding in which he 
was oppoſed by much want of manners, in- 
ſolence of wealth, and wildneſs of youth. By 
ſuch means he made his ſtage very regular ; 
his decorations were in general proper, his 
cloaths elegaht and in character, nor was his 
ſcenery and paintings bad. As a Manager it 
is allowed, even by his worſt enemies, that 
he is excellent; that he has ſome humour, ap- 
pears in his Farce of the brave Iriſhman; and 
his Eſſay upon Education is regarded as a 
proof of his learning and ſkill in ſchool- diſci- 
pline. When we come to conſider him as an 
Actor, we find, with regret, we cannot ſay as 
much in his favor. Nature has not been very 
"7 liberal 
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liberal to him in thoſe practical gifts which 
are generally firſt regarded in that character. 
His voice is unequal, harſh, and diſcordant, 
and not ſufficiently powerful to expreſs the 
tender and pathetic of Tragedy, the delicate 
ſenſibility of Romeo, the fine tenderneſs of 
Anthony, or the workings of the relenting 
undone Varanes. Here, however juſt he 
may be in ſpeaking, and in this his judgment 
never fails, yet his looks and action are un- 
equal. However he may feel himſelf, he can- 
not convey it to his auditors : and old Cib- 
ber, in his Apology, juſtly remarks, © That 
though the ſentiments of a declaimer may 
ce be accompanied with all the ſublimity that 
<« poetry can raiſe them to; let them be de- 
« Hyered too with the utmoſt grace and dig- 
ce nity of elocution that can recommend them 
to the auditor, yet this 1s but one light 
< wherein the excellence of an Actor can 
„ ſhine,” and this may, in the courſe of his 
playing, be often applied to Sheridan. I re- 
member to have ſeen him play Romeo, al- 
tered by himſelf, in which he took Mercu- 
tio's fine ſpeech of, 


cc 


Oh! then I ſee Queen Mab has been with you. 


very 
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very unſeaſonably out of his mouth, and os 
cited it with all the melancholy folemnity of 


a ſermon. I am ſure he muſt have ſeen the 
impropriety of making Romeo ſpeak a ſpeech 


which was intended for the gay Mercutio to 
divert his own gloom : but perhaps he had no 
performer then in his company whom he 
could entruſt with the ſpeech; and things 


conſidered in this, but in no other light, his 


performing the part of Romeo may be par- 
doned. 


I doubt not but I ſhall ſee him in Friar 


Laurence, in which he would convey to us 
more pleaſure than we ever experienced even in 
one ſpeech; nor is ſuch a character beneath his 
notice. Betterton, Wilkes, Booth, and Cib- 
ber, have done ſome of as little conſequence ; 
and Garrick at this day is in the ſame diſpoſi- 
tion. I have honored his judgment when I 
have ſeen him reſign Anthony, and fall into 
Ventidius. The rough old ſoldier ſat well on 
him; and were he to give us Kent inſtead of 
Lear, we ſhould praiſe him ſtill more. Mr. 
Sheridan's genius tends to declamation, and 
ſpeaking that has weight in it; but here his 
figure is none of the beſt. By a view of it, 


One 
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ene would think nature intended him for Come. 
dy; but his attempt ſhews us we are deceived, 
His action is ſolemn, ſtiff, and confined, en- 
tirely void of that elegance and eaſe which is 
requiſite in a Lord Townly, a Dorimant, or a 
Sir Charles Eaſy ; nor can he aſſume the 
ſprightly degagée air of an Archer, a Ranger, 
or a Benedict; but he makes up for theſe de- 
ficiences in his Tamerlane, his Cato, and his 
Brutus : the orations of the laſt were never 
better ſpoken. I remember to have ſeen him 
ſupport the loſs of Marcus in the former with 
all the reſignation and patriot deportment that 
the circumſtance enjoins, Hamlet is al- 
lowed to be his maſter-piece : it is a character 
into the ſpirit of which he enters; nor has he 
leſs merit in Horatio in the Fair Penitent; 
and he receives as much applauſe in replying 
to Lothario's appointing a place of duel, 


Tul meet thee there, 


as ever I heard. He deſerved it for that look 
of contempt he put on ; the negligence with 
which he heard him were fine contraſts to the 
warmth which he had manifeſted in the cauſe 
of virtue and his friend. There are ſome 
parts of Macbeth and Richard the Third in 
which he has merit. He went through di- 

pus 
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pus happily. He poſſeſſed the tranſitions of 
the character, and particularly in the ſcene 
with Phorbas; his words, his action, and his 
look ſtrongly indicated the paſſions that raged 


and ruled by turns in the boſom of the un- 
happy prince. 


I have heard his Falſtaff much condemned, 
perhaps not with injuſtice : he wants that feſ- 
tivity, that joy, which nature muſt have given 
an Actor who fills up this character, other- - 
wiſe it will loſe its effects. Here old Quin 
was capital, and will perhaps remain for years 
unequalled. He was certainly Falſtaff in 
perfection; and in his playing it, he only 
ſhewed a copy of himſelf 1a his gayer hours. 
We ſhall conclude this character with obſerv- 
ing, that in level-ſpeaking Sheridan is always 
Juſt; that he is ſometimes happy in conveying 
horror and terror; and when he remains at 
home, he will, and muſt be always allowed 
excellence ; but if he wanders into the walks 
of tenderneſs and genteelity, he exhibits defects 
that counterbalance all his perfections. 


Mr. Dexter has a genteel figure, agrecable 
voice, an eaſy carriage, and good ſenſe. He 
| has 
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has acquitted himſelf with applauſe in ſeveral 
parts of genteel Comedy; and ſome of thoſe 
he has attempted in Tragedy have been equally 
deſerving of it. NE: 


Mr. King, a ſprightly and uſeful Comedian, 
in ſome parts reminds us of Woodward. He 
has not as yet attained elegance ſufficient for 
the Foppingtons, or Fine Gentlemen : how- 
ever, there are ſeveral characters which hit his 
humour and genius; among which are Sir Jo- 
ſeph Wittol, Tom in the Conſcious Lovers, 
Braſs, Scrub, the Lying Valet, Pedlar in Flo- | 
rizel and Perdita, &c. in all which his per- 
formance muſt ever appear pleaſing. 


Mr. J. Sparks is not only a uſeful! but a 
very diverting Comedian: that pleaſantry of 
temper which is habitual to him will not ad- 
mit him to give a falſe colouring to any hu- 
morous character. In the hearty Old Men of 
Comedy he has great merit, particularly in Sir 
Sampſon Legend. His Foigard is nearer to 
nature than any other performer's ; but his 
Teague in the Committee has not the vivacity 
of Barrington's. In Foigard he is very ex- 
preſſive of that ridiculous gravity which is 

the 
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the reſult of pedantry and ignorance. He 
perfectly well fupports all the oddity, wild- 
neſs, and extravagance of Caliban. His 
Peachum and Serjeant Kite are humorous 


draughts of nature; and his merit lies in low 
Comedy. | 


Mrs. Fitz-Henry, on her firſt appearance, 
promiſed to arrive at excellence in a ſhort 
time; but her improvements are ſlower than 
were then expected. There is a caſt of parts 
ſuitable to her genius, and wherein ſhe has 
merit; ſuch as Hermione, Zara, &c. In Ca- 
liſta ſhe ſupports the violence of her rage, 
where ſhe tears the letter with great ſpirit ; but 
afterwards fails in the diſtreſſes; and indeed in 
all characters of the tender or plaintive kind. 
Her action is too violent; and both that and 
her voice want that delicacy and tendernefs 
which ſpeaks to the heart. She does not pro- 
miſe to excel in Comedy, wanting an eaſe 
and genteelity which in polite characters is ab- 
ſolutely requiſite, Would ſhe modulate her 
voice, and regulate her action, it would add 
greatly to her excellence in Tragedy. 


n=y 
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Before I diſmiſs this account of the Iriſh 
Theatre, I muſt not omit Mr. Sowdon, who, 
during the two years that he was Manager 
of it, conducted it with great regularity. Con- 
ſidered as an Actor he has merit in ſeveral 
characters ; and I believe his performance of 
Hetiry the Eighth to be as true a likeneſs of 
that manarch as Shakeſpear or hiſtory could 
draw him. I have ſeen, him alſo judiciouſly 
pleaſing in Pyrrhus, Ventidius, Old Batchelor, 
and Strictland; and he muſt be always con- 
ſide red as a performer of ence. | in the 
theat rical world. 


CHAP. VI. 
Of the Uſefulneſs of the Stage: 


MIDST all the faſhionable amuſe- 
ments which have prevailed of late 

years in oppoſition to the Drama, the encou- 
ragement it ſtill meets with is a convincing 
proof, that virtue, good ſenſe, and taſte, are 
yet to be found aniong us. As it has its 
foundation in reaſon, it will always find pa- 
trons of that character to improve and re- 
commend it; and muſt at length prevail over 
thoſe trifling amuſements which have no con- 
nection 
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nection with either, and are calculated for 
ſuch weak and vitiated appetites as cantot re- 
liſh the exalted entertainments to which the 
7 invites. 


A juſt and refined 1 taſte in hs public will 
have its due influence on the Stage. Was this 
more univerſal, the manager and actor would 
more ſtrictiy cororm to ĩt; and neither would 
introduce, or perform, what would not ſtand 
the teſt of truth and reaſon; and ſuch as the 
audience is, ſuch will always be the actor. 


To have the ſprings of nature open to the 
ſoul, and to have the manners of mankind 
truly delineated, is the intent of the Drama. 
This cannot be effected, unlefs the audience 
will readily concur with the manager in pro- 
moting ſuch theatrical pieces as will not only 
entertain the fancy, but mend the morals, 
and in diſcouraging thoſe contemptible enter- 
tainments which, having nothing elſe but no- 
velty and ſhèw to recommend them, are too 
much the admiration of the gaping majority, 
till the lively leſſons of moral inſtruction and 
example given by the Stage have influenced 
our underſtandings, and formed our manners 
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to a ſimilarity of thinking and acting; or, in 

other words, till we think and act like rational 
nr t 

The Drama, conſidered in this light, will 
be found to be of national advantage, and 
claim all poſſible indulgence and encourage 
ment from the public. When this is the. 
caſe, we, hke our forefathers, ſhall be charmed 
with the tender touches of nature in Shake- 
ſpear and Otway, the wit of Jonſon, and the 
ſprightly eaſe and genteelity of Fletcher; and, 
from the whole, derive both pleaſure and im- 
provement, 


Though ſome are apt to complain of the 
expences of our theatrical entertainments, yet 
on compariſon how inſignificant are they, com- 
pared to thoſe of our Italian Operas? Sorry I 
am to ſay, that I have known an Italian 
ſinger to have been paid more than double 
the ſum in a ſeaſon which our beſt performer 
has received. Is not this fa «prepoſterous 
preference of ſenſe to ſound, and unmeaning 
ſhew to nature and paſſion? To deſcend 
lower, have we not known the Stage to have 
been debaſed by wire nden fire · eaters, ring- 


| ing 
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ing of hand-bells, men playing on broom- 
ſticks, and tumblers climbing of ladders ? 


Old Sha keſpear”s days could not thus far advance; 
For what's his Buſkin to our ladder-dance ? 


STEELE. 


Such diverſions were the reproach of common 
- ſenſe; and were better adapted to the taſte of 


the rude rabble at Bartholomew Fair, than a 
polite Engliſh audience. 


Among the various frequenters of the The- 
atre, and even ſome who are its profeſſed ad- 
nurers, there are yet but few who can be ſe- 
lected as real judges, and have formed their 
taſte on that true idea of perfection which is 
founded in nature. Moſt borrow their judg- 
ment and ideas from others, perhaps as igno- 
rant and taſteleſs as themſelves, whoſe cenſure 
or applauſe is only dictated by whim and ca- 
price, and to be regarded accordingly. Some 
of theſe faſhionable and pretendedly polite 
gentlemen have I ſeen, who had ſuch ſavage 
hearts, or weak heads, that they have fat with 
the moſt inelegant indolence and unſenti- 
mental feeling at the moſt affecting paſſages 
of the beſt gf poets, repreſented in all their 

T 2 beauty 
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beauty by the beſt of Actors; or, if they felt 
any tender natural emotion, they were aſhamed 
to diſcloſe what would have been their higheſt 


glory, that they were * men, and not ſtrangers 
to the diſtreſſes of humanity. 


It was politely ſaid of one of the greateſt 
Generals + of his age, who was obſerved to 
be tenderly affected at the diſtreſs of Indiana, 
That he would fight ne'er the worſe for all 
that; and indeed he who could be ſo moved 
with an imaginary ſcene of private diſtreſs, diſ- 
covered as true a greatneſs of ſoul as the 
warmeft patriot does in the defence of his 
country. 


I recolle&t an inſtance not unhke this, which 
happened once in a celebrated theatre. When 
Oreſtes had wrought himſelf up to the higheſt 
pitch of rage and phrenzy,. one of the ſpec- 
tators catched the magical infection, and for 
a long time after did not recover his uſual 
way of thinking. If this man had not the 
ſtron geſt underftanding, he had at leaſt the 


* Homoſum, et nil VERY a me alienum puto. 


TER. 
+ Duke of Marlborough. 


moſt 


\ 
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moſt feeling heart. Such are the effects of a 


well wrote, or well acted ſcene, on minds ac- 
tuated by nature alone. 


This tender ſenſibility in the fair ſex adds a 
double luftre to their charms ;- and to ſee them 
ſhedding tears only at imaginary woe, heightens 
every beauty into a perfection of the moſt 
amiable kind, which at once attracts our ve- 
neration and love. 


There is another ſpecies of unfeeling ad- 
mirers of the Drama, who barter all ſolid ſenſe 
and reaſon of our own growth ior a filly, ſtu- 
pid admiration of foreign productions; who 
fancy that they ſee more regular and correct 
beauties in the cold and ſtudied productions 
of foreigners, than in all the unfettered flights 
of our unrivalled Britiſh muſe. The real fire 
which animates our dramatic genius is too 
warm and too bright for their nearer view or 
examination; and whilſt our Stage boaſts of 
authors which Greece or Rome might envy, 
the limited ſtarved regularity of Corneille, 
Racine, and Moliere, is preferred by theſe 
witlings to that real language of nature which 

E our 
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our poets dictate, and to which our Actors give 
voice, motion, and action, | 


The feebleneſs of that language which we 
ſo much admire ſinks under the weight of a 


bold and free ſentiment. The tyranny and 
ſuperſtition of their government have infeſted 
their language with all that froth and laviſh 
complaiſance which we fo heartily reject and 
deſpiſe as much in their Drama as in common 
converſation. 


A truly poetical ſpirit is a ſpirit of liberty, 
which 1s the bleſſing of our nation and con- 
ſtitution. Should a poet of theirs by great 
chance hit upon a ſentiment of the kind, it 
muſt be ſuppreſſed in ſilence, for fear of the 
reſentment of the Grand Monarque, and pu- 
niſhment of his Baſtile. I have often thought, 
and am not alone in my opinion, that if 
our admired poet was tranſlated into their ef- 
feminate dialect, he would ſuffer conſiderably 
under their perpetual returns of languid rhyme, 
which would let all the ſpirit of his heaven- 
born genius evaporate, and only leave a caput 
mortuum of dead imitation behind. This will 

appear plainly to thoſe who will take pains to 


COm- 
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compare the French tranſlations of the Fair 
Penitent and Venice Preſerved with the ori- 
ginals, in which the greateſt beauties of both 
are omitted. By the way, let it be obſerved, 
that one of Shakeſpear's moſt envious de- 
famers owes the chief part of his dramatic re- 
putation to his numerous, but unacknow- 


ledged, plagiaries from this our great Orna- 
ment and Maſter of the Drama, | 


And I would remark in the laſt place, that 
as nature is always the ſame, though at dif- 
ferent times ſhe may wear different aſpects; 
and as the firſt Dramatic Genius drew her 
as he found her, I ſee no reaſon why our 
Shakeſpear may not have as good a right to 
vary from, or reject, the antient model, by 
drawing from ſomething more grand and au- 
guſt than had been before diſcovered. And 
I might add further, that as the Stagyrite 
drew his rules from a model or example ready 
drawn to his hands, I do not ſee for what rea- 
ſon they ſhould be impoſed as a perpetual rule 
or obligation for any future poet to obſerve, 
who had genius to ſtrike out new beauties and 
graces of his own ſuperior to, and undiſcovered 
by all former rules of art; which might ſerve 
4 as 
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as a ſtandard and example for future poets 
and critics to follow. 


Severe is the fate of the author and actor 
who is obliged to ſubmit to fuch ſuperficial in- 
ſpectors. When an author has laviſhed away 
the whole ſtrength and richneſs of his genius 
in producing a work worthy of the public at- 
tention, and has embarked all his hopes of 
future fame and advantage on the attempt; 
when the actor too has endeavored to give the 
utmoſt grace to every idea, very often they 
are diſmiffed without a hearing; or, if heard, 
with diſregard and contempt: the fair edifice 
is blafted by envy, malevdlence, or ignorance, 
and the author and his performance conſigned 
to perpetualł obfcurity. To judge of the lan- 
guage, ſentiment, &c. of a new Play on ſeeing 
it once only, requires a degree of diſcernment, 
which very few are maſter of, though all pre- 
tend to be judges. Mr. Congreve “ juſtly 

" | obſerves, 


* It may, be a matter of curioſity to inform the pub- 
lic, tho” it is not immediately pertinent to our ſubject, 
what this gentleman (who was ſo good a judge of true 
humour) eſteemed as the moſt diverting Comedy in the 
Engliſh tongue; and that was the Northern Laſs, wrote by 

| | Broome, 
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obſerves, that << Many come to a play ſo over- 
< charged with criticifm, that they very often 

< let fly their cenſure, when through their 
„ raſhneſs they have miſtaken their aim.” 
One would think that the bare attempt to 


pleaſe, though. unſucceſsful, has yet merit 


enough in it to demand a candid reception and 
fair hearing. 


The caſe is the ſame with reſpe& to the 
young actor, though it is allowed that his art 


Broome. I have it from unqueſtionable authority, that 
he has often declared to his friends, he would rather be 
the author of that piece than of all he ever wrote ; and 
had never miſſed ſeeing it for twenty years. Mr. Addi- 
ſon was of the ſame opinion. What the motive of their 
approbation was, I ſhall not determine; but perhaps the 
good performance of it was one. In the year 1711, the 
caſt of the parts were thus: 

Northern Laſs, Mrs. Bicknell; Sir Philip Luckleſs, 
Mr. Wilkes ; Tridewell, Mr. Mills; Sir Paul Squelch, 
Mr. Johnſon ; Bullfinch, Mr. Eftcourt ; Widgin, Mr. 
Bullock; Captain Anvil, Mr. Spillar; Nonſenſe, Mr. 
Norris; Howdee, Mr. Cibber; Beavis, Mr, Bickerſtaff; 
Pate, Mr. Bullock, jun. Widow, Mrs. Knight. The 
Spectator, 468, gives a high encomium of Eſtcourt's 
performance of Bullfinch. This was formerly a ſtock- 
play; but has been neglected for ſome years. 


is 
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is one of the moſt difficult of any; that few 
are capable of ſoftening the ſoul with the 
tender touches of woe, of charming the heart 
with the harmony of nature, and calling thoſe 
_ paſſions into action which before ſlept in the 
foul; and as, to accompliſh all this requires 
luch uncommon powers, ſuch an actor is in- 
titled to all the patronage and encouragement 
the public 15 capable of beſtowing. 


And it is to be lamented, that ſuch a ſta- 
tion, which requires to be filled up with fuch 
extraordinary talents, ſhould be held in ſuch 
diſrepute by ſome, or be ſubject to the ſuper- | 
cilious remarks of thoſe nominal critics, who 
without the leaſt knowledge of the Drama, 
and ſometimes ſo deſtitute even of common 
literature, without an acquaintance with life, 
and its manners, and altogether ſtrangers to 
the delicate ſenſations of the human heart, 
yet aſſume a right to judge of the merits or 
demerits of a performer, whoſe merits are 
perhaps as much beyond their comprehenſion 
as their blemiſhes are remote from their diſ- 
cernment. . 


10 
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Io be a judicious critic of an actor's per- 
formance requires almoſt as much judgment 
as to be an actor. Their difference is only 
this; that the one has formed his judgment 
and idea of perfection on a compariſon of 
thoſe different characters and objects which 
have come within his obſervation: the other is 
obliged, by ſevere ſtudy and application, to 
inform himſelf of every thing which will give 
the appearance of truth and reality to his per- 
formance, and to reduce all his * into 
practice. 


Eyery dawning of merit in a young actor 
ſhould be kindly nouriſned by the audience 
with its due proportion of applauſe, till it has 
attained perfection. Young bloſſoms bloom 
into maturity under a warm ſun; cold winds 
deſtroy them ; and envy, prejudice, and ig- 
norance have damped the fire of many a pro- 
miſing genius. 


I have often obſerved in the firſt appearance 
of a divine, or orator, fear has got the better 
of his abilities. The caſe is the ſame with 
rhe player. An abſolute perfection ſhouid 
not therefore be expected at firſt: the beſt 


ber- 
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performers are ſtill conſcious that they fall 
ſhort of it, and cannot a& up to their own 
ideas. There ſhould be kind allowances made 
by alt audiences for the involuntary failings of 
young, nay indeed of old actors. A variety 
of cauſes, moſt of them unknown, and what 
the audience have no concern with, may oc- 
caſion an actor to perform unlike himſelf on 
ſome occaſions ; and when he has done his 
utmoſt, when Ins duty calls to diveſt himſelf 
of all connection with common life, and for- 
get even his own being to aſſume a contrary 
character, it would be cruel to condemn him 
all at once, and to deprive him of all future 
reputation and advantage for a few unintended 
ſttps. 


I know but of one caſe where an actor is 
inexcuſable; and that is where he is deficient 
in point of memory. Becauſe this, as has 


been formerly remarked, is the higheſt indig- 


nity that can be offered to his auditors ; but as 


- this neghgence is commonly treated with the 


contempt it deſerves, it does not need any 
further remark. 


On 
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On the other hand, many a promiſing actor 
has been ſpoiled by the ill-timed, injudicious 
applauſe of an ignorant audience ; as a certain 
writer has obſerved, © it is more difficult to 
praiſe than to blame; becauſe it is eaſier to 
diſcover in people what may be turned into 
ridicule than to underſtand their merit.“ This 
has increaſed their ſelf- ſufficiency and arro- 
gance, and made them greater in their own 
eyes than in the public's ever after. Several ex- 
amples of this kind might be given, were it 
neceſſary. c 


It is not a little mortifying to ſome of our 
heſt actors to have their merits diſputed, and 
their predeceſſors preferred before them, as 
if human nature was not the ſame in all ages, 
and could not be as well repreſented now as 
by an actor who flouriſhed fifty years ago. 
T his partial way of judging ariſes chiefly 
from the ideas formed in youth, which as they 
are the firſt, make the moſt laſting impreſſion; 
and thoſe perſons and objects which at firſt 
delighted us are always deareft to our recol- 
lection. By theſe ideas their ſtandard of taſte 
and perfection is fixed; and ever after what- 
ever varies from it, however excellent 1n its 


2 | kind, 
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kind, is either condemned, or but coolly ap- 
proved of. Thus the fame of an actor, like 
that of a poet or painter, increaſes with time, 
his beauties ſtill bloom in recollection, and his 
faults, like thoſe of Homer or Shakeſpear, are 
too remote ſor candor to enumerate. When 
Booth flouriſhed, Mr. Betterton was remem- 
bered with regret, as Hart had been before; 
and notwithſtanding all their reſpective excel- 
lencies, there are ſome of opinion, that were 
it poſſible to ſee them in competition with our 
modern Roſcius, the ſcale of merit would 
greatly turn in his favour, nature being now 
more thaa ever the ſtandard of taſte and per- 
fection in the Drama. 


Of all ſtations that of a Manager ſeems 
to be the moſt difficult, to fill with ſatisfac- 
tion to the. public, to the perſons under his 
direction, and to himſelf. Often it happens, 
that when he has done his utmoſt to ſerve the 
public in preparing an entertainment to their 
taſte, and adapting it to the different ge- 
niuſſes of his performers, his moſt ſanguine 
hopes are fruſtrated by the inconſiderate be- 
haviour of ſome, who, void of all manners and 
decorum, and out of a particular pique to 

I ſome 


& 
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ſome poor author, or actor, or for ſome other 
trifle of that nature, diſturb the public enter- 
tainment, and turn the Theatre, which is, or 
ought to be the School of Manners, into a 
Bear- garden. Such nuiſances of ſociety have 
often met with the treatment they deſerved; 
and it 1s a pity they ever eſcaped it. 


The Manager, conſidered in his proper 
light, is the truſtee or conductor of the moſt 
rational amuſements of the public. If all who 
are fond of the Drama, and who are deſirous 
of ſeeing order and decency preſerved in it, 
will protect him in his ſtation, and concur 
with him in promoting ſuch entertainments as 
are worthy of it; then may we expect to ſee 
the Stage a real School of Virtue, extending 
its inſtruction and uſefulneſs every where. The 
reformation will become general; virtue and 
good ſenſe will become faſhionable; and, if 
the player exemplifies the Scene in his moral 
conduct, he will be always eſteemed as an ho- 
nourable and uſeful member of ſociety. 
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